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PREFACE 


The extent of Tennyson’s fame may be illustrated by 
tlie fact that these Essays on his Idylls were written 
as the basis of a ccmrse of lectures to an audience 
composed of undergraduates in an Indian college. 

In issuing these notes for the use of English and 
American no less than Asiatic students of our great 
poet, a number of merely verbal and grammatical 
annotations have been omitted, and some alterations 
have been made to adapt the work for general use. 

The object of this volume is to present a con- 
venient summary of much information that is dispersed 
through too many books to be accessible at first hand 
in the case of the general reader. 

The sources of the various Idylls have been very 
closely traced, yet in such a manner that the more 
earnest student will bo tempted to carry his studies 
further. At the end of each study on the sources 
some notes on the text have been added. 



IIh'. ptn'pnsi' of tlu* rilatiniiH of parallel 

p;o;sa;.a'-' these, out.es Nvuithl Ih^ j.p‘eutly 0iisuiu!erf4.<HHl 
if ii were. tUuughi thnt< they itujilieh any disln'liih' in 
the in’ininaliiy in passages thus illnsiral:r‘d. Nt4. 

the least uf the many ehartun uf Tennyson s poetry is 
the. stM.nning tamihinat-inn of ori:‘Jnali(y awl u!lusivent»ss 
in a jn'ofusJon uf ]»!issag<'s that tningh' tlnarjown fresh 
nuisie with dim unconscious eehues of poets dead and 
gono. To indicate snch echoes, and not in any way 
to suggest that the late Laureate imitated Ids pre- 
decessors, has been the writer^ ohjcct in noting so 
many parallelisms. If Tennyson^s mind was saturated 
with ancient and mo'der3i literatures as it seemed to 
be, it was saturated even more deeply with the sjdrit 
of nature and of truth to nature. All poets thus' 
minded must look over the limited field of Inmian 
experience from somewhat similar points of view. 

Por their scholarly advice on imuiy points tlio 
writer’s best thanks are duo to liis friends Me.ssrs. 
F. A. H. Elliot, C.I.E. ; L. Eerrar ; J. J. Heaton ; and 
J. L. Jenkins, all of tlic Civil Servico of India ; anil 
the Eev. J. M. Hamilton, S.J., of St. Xavier’s Uollepc, 
Bombay. Especial thanks are also due to Mr, Bernard 
Quaritch for his kindness in permitting large extracts 
from the Mah'mwgion to be given. 

The labour of writing these Essays was lightened by 
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tlio iu>|H\s tlini- ilu'V nn\ulil ht* (hniirattMl In wriiev'a 
lallK'r, and that l.nrd d'tnmVvSnn ini'dd' dn plnasi'd In 
a(‘Ct‘pt a- cni*)' ni‘ lluau. N<'iMu‘r nf ^lu^s(‘ la^ias*^ 
(Uvslinod in 1 k‘ n‘a!is(HL 11u‘ lit tin bnnk can nn\r only 
lui ntrcrad as a lowly Irihntn. of lovo aiai rnvia’onai^ on 
Uvo gravas. 1 1, h, 
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And still more explicitly in the Epitaiohiam JDwnioim : — 

Of Brutiip, Bardaii chief, my song shall he, 

How with his harks he ploughed the British sea, 

Bix'st from ‘Rutupiids towering headland seen, 

And of his consort’s reign, fair Imogen ; 

Of Brennus and Belinus, hi’others bold, 

And of Arviragiis, and how of old, 

Qlir hardy sires the Armorican controlled ; 

And of the wife of Gorlois, who, surprised 
By 'Other, in her husband’s form disguised 
(Sucli was the force of Merlin’s art), became 
Pregnant with Arthur of heroic fame. 

These themes I#now revolve, — and oh, if Fate 
Proportion to these themes my lengthened date, 

Adieu, my shepherd’s reed ! yon pine-tree bough 
Shall he thy future home y there dangle thou 
Forgotten and disused, unless ere long 
Thou change* thy Latin for a British song etc.^ 

As Spenser may have suggested the theme to Milton, 
so possibly this latter passage may have suggested it to 
IJrydon, if not also to Pope. It is perhaps not to he 
too deeply regretted that the fetes reserved it for 
Tennyson. 

Diydcii gives an outline of his plan in the preface to 
his translation of Juvenars Satires, and Sir Walter Scott 
deplores that 

A ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport,” 

and only left him leisure to compose a trashy opera on 
the story of Arthur. 

i translation (Globe cd. Cowper’s Works, pp. -157, 402). 
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Blit too mucli weigM IIOCHI not luj laul on Dvydou’.s 

iiiteiuleil comiectioii with tho ArihimiUi ]H>clry, us lo 
seems to have thought move, seriously ol' a, aillerent 
project Ho says : “ 1 was ilouhtful whchhor I should 
choose that of King Arthur con.iue.riug tho Baxous, 
which, being farther distant in time, gives the gmitor 
scope to my invention; or that ol .Kdward the Llach 
Prince, in subduing Spain and ivsloring it to tho awlul 
prince, though a groat tyrant, .Don Podro tho Lruol, 
etc. of Dr-!iJm, ed. (J. D. ^'ongo, p. 2(5, lissay on 


Satire). ' . , .i • . . 

Sir Eichard Blackmorc, a physirian und a volnnmious 

writer of worthless couplets, seems to have “convoyed” 
part of Dry den’s original scheme, and ])roduced two 
huge epics, “Prince Arthur” and “King Arthur. 
Dryden complains in a mildly sarcastic way that Llach- 
more has only partly followed his model : “ tho guardian 
angels of kingdoms ” (which Dvydeii had purposed to 
introduce) "were machines too ponderous for him to 
manage.” However, Dryden will deal “tho mwe 
civilly” with Sir Eiehavd’s Arthur, “hecaiiso. nuihing 
ill should he spoken of the dead”; and certainly 
the knight-physician’s poems were diaul iwen holovo 
Queen Anne— never to “ come again.” But Sir Eichard 
jsm a good man if a,poor poet, and in that time of 
literary licentiousness his crime was dulness, not 


indecency. 

Passing over Ireland’s VorUi/cru, wc come to Sir 
Walter Scott. It would he strange if Scott had not 
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frequently touched upon the Arthurian legends. His 
Sir Tristrevi is an edition of the fragmentary romance 
by Thomas the Eymer, of , Ercildoune ; and the con- 
cluding Fytte has been restored by the hand of Scott 
himself, in the antique language and metre of the rest 
of the poem. 

Again, in the Introduction to the first canto of 
Marmioii, Sir Walter describes at some length tlie sway 
that the “legendary lay’' holds over the poet’s mind, 
and declares his resolve to 

“ Break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance ; 

of which resolve Marmion is the ample fulfilment. 

In the Bridal of Triermain he relates a story of 
Arthur and a false damsel named Gwendolen. 

One line, “Mordred with his look askance " (TI. xiii), 
reminds us of the Tenuysonian Modred ; and a few 
linos (II. iii.) describing the fair Gwendolen may be 
cpioted : — 

Much force have mortal charms to stay 
Our peace in Virtue’s toilsome way ; 

But Gwendolen’s might far outshine 
Each maid of merely mortal line. 

Her mother was of human birtli, 

Her sire a Genie of the Earth, 

In days of old deem’d to ])rcside 
O’er lovers’ wiles and heauty’s pride, 

By youths and virgins wordiipjAl loiig 
AYith festive dance and dioral song, 
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Till when the Oims to Britain canu', 

On heathen allai'S died ilie llaiiiie. 

Now dee]> in "Wafildale solitiidci 

The downfall of liiB rights [ritos?] he vxwY 

Anti l)orii of his resentment 

.He trained to guile that lady fair. 

To siuh in slothful sin and shame 
The champions of the Christian nanu;,’’ 

Have we not in those lines a slight genn at! liaust of 
the character that Tennj^son lias depicted in tluj lisst)ine 
Vivien? Scott’s conception of Arthur is not on a par 
with Tennyson’s. Vivien attempts tlie blanudess king 
in A^ain ; but Scott’s false damsel succeeds in fascinating 
her Arthur. 

The various WaA-erley novels in AAdiich use is made 
of romantic materials need not be eiiuineratcd. Scott/s 
mind Avas steeped in the spirit of medianail chivalry, 
and he Avas the loader of tlie revival of romanticism at 
the beginning of this century. 

Southey’s Ifadoc m ira/ra (1804) <u)Mi.ains, as may 
be supposed, many references to the mythic heroes a, ml 
the bards of Wales. 

Wordsworth, after perusing Milton’s lihlor// of 
England, versified in 1815 the romantic story of 
Artcgccl and Elida.re ''as a token of allladiomitn. r(\s]u‘ct 
cfor the memory of Milton.”^ He refers to (ieofiVew’s 
Histohj both in the lines c[uoted in cliaptcr i. and in 
the following stanza : — 

^ Seo KiiigliBs WonLirodli, vi. 17. Th^ Artogal iu Urn old 
ehronielcs was the protot 3 ’‘])e of SpoHB{‘r’K Sii' Avthcgall. 
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“ There too we read of S];)eiiser’s fairy tlieiiieSj 
And those that j\Iilton loved in youthful years ; 
l-lie sage enchanter Merlin’s subtle schemes ; 

The feats of Arthur and his knightly peers ; 

Of Arthur — who, to upper light restored. 

With that terrific sword 
Which yet he brandishes for future war, 

Shall lift his country’s fame above the polar star.” 

In the Egyptian Maid ho touches another Arthurian 
legend with great delicacy ; and in his poems referring 
to localities he makes various minor allusions to the 
Celtic traditions. 

Matthew Arnold, in his Tristmon and Iseidt^ retells 
with exquisite freshness and charm the story of 
Tristram’s death, briefly narrated by Scott in the 
archaic verses with which he completed the Eymefs 
Tristrem, Arnold anticipates the Teimysonian character 
of Tsolt of Ikittany, 

Patient atid prayerful, meek, 
Pale-ldooded, she will yiedd herself to God,” 

and closes the story with the tale of Vivien compass- 
ing Merlin's destruction. He follows the '‘thorn- 
bush " fornt of the legend, and his story is simply 
told, as by the widowed Iseult to her and Ihistram’s 
cliildrem 

Lastly, Mi\ Morris and Mr. Swinburne have'^both 
given us remarkable poems, the former on Guinevere 
and other Arthurian themes, and the latter on Tristram ; 
but enough has been said to show what a harvest of 
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beautiful thoughts and words has sprung from the 
fruitful seed of 

“Geof^rcy^s book, and MalCiU’c’s.’’ 

Sir Edward Strachey claims for Malory’s romanen. 
the rank of mi epic, a prose poem, epical in i)lan and 
treatment. 

But we cannot now ascertain how far Mabuy was 
consciously imaginafwe in his work ; lu'. seems to 
us to have been largely so, no doubt, though Dr. 
Sommer’s labours have much reduced the old -knight’s 
claim to originality; but it is not impossible that 
Malory’s standpoint Avas that of the cpiasi-liistoria.u at 
least as much as of the romance-writer. These legends 
had a concrete reality for liim that they liave not for 
us, and whenever he feels that ho is too unreal, he 
shelters himself by saying that so it is written in the 
French hook! lienee the Mortc Darihvr (’.au hardly 
be regarded as an epical work in any strict stmsij ol' the 
term : Mr. Furiiivan’.s dos(o*i}>ti()n of it a.s a “jumhle” 
is at least as applicable.^ 

With regard to the claim of Tennyson’s })oem, as it 
now stands, to the title of epic, thercs cannot he imu'h 
serious epestion — the only doubt being wludker a pomn 

^ Sir W. Scott, lutrod. to/S7r 7'mfmn.) ]i. 81, s'JWk flint Malory’s 
fiollecjion is ‘^extracted at haxnril, and willioiii inurli nrt or ooml'ina- 
tion, from the. various Frenidi ]>ros{' folios. ... It is, liowa-vor, ;i work 
of great interest, and curiously \Yritton in o.xcidleni. Kii;i;l{sh, and 
breathing a high tone of chivalry/’ Si-o, loo, Sir (J. (hx’s Goni/i. 
Mythok p. 313 ; Sommer’s edition, passim ; and the quotation from 
Mr. Gladstone below. 
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seemingly made np of a series of somewliat detached 
episodes may claim to possess the unity that must 
distinguish the true epic. 

From the way in which tlie Idylls were given to tlie 
world, a few at a time, the last first and tlie first last, 
our earlier critics^ were rather uncertain on this sub- 
ject; blit there is practically a consensus of recent 
opinion in favour of regarding tlie poem as an epical 
work in the fullest degree. M. Taine says that the 
poet is here ejnc, antique, and ingenuous ” ; another 
critic, Mr. Eoden Noel, calls the poem this noble 
epic ; and a third,*Mr. Stedman, hardly thinks that 
the poet at first expected to compose an epic. It has 
grown insensibly. ... It is the epic of chivalry — the 
Christian ideal of chivalry which we have deduced 
from a barbaric source.”^ Mr. Stedman seems to be in 
error when he says that the poet did not at first expect 
to compose an epic. Tennyson's early version of 
the Mofte Darthur is entitled Tlie JEpic, and we may 
inier from the dialogue preceding these old Homeric 

Mr. Gladstone excepted, kSoo liis Qnartc 7 ' 7 ij Tennew article, 1859, 
in his Gleanings^ ii. 170. Ho saj^s: “Though the ArLhuinan romaiioo 
he no epic, it does not follow that iio epic can he made out of it. It 
is grounded 011 ctwinin loading characters, men and women, conceived 
iijKui models of extraordinary grandeur; and as the Laureate has evi- 
dcutly grasped tlic geimiiu', law which makes man, and not the mere 
acts of man, the base of epic song, we should not be surprised ’ifCrc lie 
licreafter to realise the groat achievement towards which ho soems to 
]jc feeling his way. . , . We do not despair of seeing Mr. Tennyson 
aclueve, on the basis he has cliosen, the structure of a full-formed epic.” 

“ Taine, Jlist. Eng, lAL ii. 580 ; II. Hoel, Essays on Poetry mul 
Poets, ]). 242 ; Stedman, Victorian Poets^ 1 75. 
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echoes ” that the poet had origiually selected the theiuc 
for epical treatment, but after trial had found the task 
too complex to he worked out in a straight lino. 

“‘You know,’ Haiti k’rank, Mu*, burnt 
His epic, liis King Arilmr, some. tw(‘lve liooks,’ ” 

from wMcli we may infer at least the temporary ])ost- 
ponement of a young poet's too ambitious design. But 
the bantering style of this dialogue seems to imp\y 
that the ''great argument" was still latent in his mind. 
And can it be said that any epic ever grew "insen- 
sibly" save in so far as all artistic composition is 
gradual, a matter of developing and fding and polishing 
a general idea; for no work of art, poem, statue, 
picture, or musical theme, ever sprang in full panoply 
from its maker’s brain. 

But now that the poem lias come full circle it is 
clear to us that from the first the po(‘i laid a, iangililo 
scheme, a beginning, a middle, and an end, v^orking and 
shaping itself in his mind. 

In giving us the Pamiuj of Arflurr (irst, lie implied 
the precedent conception of the e])ical story. It is a,s 
though Merlin had moulded that one stafue of Arthur, 
"with a crown, and peaked wings pointing to the 
northern Star," before he set about constructing tlu^ 
flighty Hall of Camelot, and its four zones of sculptnrt^, 
set betwixt with many a mystic symbol. 

If we take this edifice as the .ty]K^. of Tennyson’s 
work, in the sense that Merlin jueanfc it to ho the typci 
of Arthur’s aims and deeds, wo shall sec a spiritual 
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unity pervading ilie Idylls ; from the very begiiixiiiig 
i\[ens agitat inoleni et inagno se corpore niiscet.’^ 

The fifty years’ toil of the workman is not to he 

* 

confounded with the originating conception of the 
architect who planned 

“ This immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence^ ’ 

It is not an easy matter to classify intellectual pro- 
ducts into genera and species according to rigidly scien- 
tific formula, for no two are exactly -alike in structure 
or treatment; the nrore original the creative mind, the 
greater its tendency to diverge from preceding models. 
But if we may say that there are epics and epics ; 
if we grant that an epic may have unity of subject 
without unity of action, may have spiritual unity rather 
than dramatic unity ; then we may surely assert that 
the^ Idylls of the King belongs to the class of epi- 
sodical epics, of which there are many, from the Shah{ 
lYavirk downwards ; or if we must narrow our definition 
still furlluM’, we may conclude that the poet has herc’^ 
Croat ihI a new fin'in, which future ages will probalfiy call 
\]io. Tiuinysouiiui or idyllic epic.^ 

‘ There arc some who hold that a true epic is only possible m a 
primitive state of society. In the Tiitrodueiion to the Heroic 
from Fertlusi Mrs, Ziimueru j:)uis forward this view; and !Mr. fiyig ii?*' 
his iKi])cr already mentioned impli(‘s tin- same ; — but though I (‘annot 
call the soveutoenth century immitivc-, f cannot deny to Ihtmdisr 
the ViUik of a true ejiic, as tliis tlieory would .seemingly require me I0 
do. Tho theory has a lialf-truth in it ; we nre, told that half-tiaiths an* 
only dangerous when they set up to he whole truths, so we may leav(‘ it. 



CHAPTKIi III 

SOME AKTHUIIIAN CllAlUOTEKS AND LOOALITIES 

Let us next bricHy consider, from' an anlitxuaritin ]}oint 
of view, the chief x^ersouages and localities incuiioncd 
in the Idylls, 

Without going back to the nature - my tl is that 
probably underlie most of our primitive traditions, 
some interesting derivations of the names of cluira,ctm's 
in t]\e Arthurian legend may be noted. Tin*. earlic\st 
names are of Celtic origin, and the Iionnintit^. names 
are either adaptations or translations of tlio 
forms. 

Thus the name Artlmr originally denoted the l>ear, 
Arctiirus or ap/cro?, and that constellation is still 
called in Welsh the Chariot of Arthur. Grimm says 
that the Bear plays an im])ortant role in star-tnytlis, 
and^Wollmer calls Artlmr a halfdiistorical, half-mytho- 
logical personage, in the former aspect (jonm^ctod witli 
over six hundred place-names, and in the latter roinv- 
senting the constellation of the Great Boar ; whih^ tlu^. 
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Eouiicl Tabic denotes tlie circle that it describes round 
the polar stard 

Tennyson touches on this in the Holy Omil, 1. 681 : 

'' The seven clear stars of xirthur's Table Eonnd/' so 
called “because they roll through such a round in 
heaven.” Compare the Princess — 

Till tlie Bear had wheeled 
Through a great arc his seven slow sinis.” 

Arthur, the warrior as fierce as the bear, is in the 
bardic poems called the son of the King of Darkness, 
TJther of the Dragog^’s head, Penn Dragon; Gorlois 
denotes the cloud, or rain-cloud ; Igerne is the human 
mother of the demi-god. The golden Dragon of the 
great Pendragonship (Gidnevcre, 1. 693) becomes Ether’s 
emblem, worn on his helmet.^ 

^ Grimm, Deutsche MylhoL p. 633, ed. 1854: “Bicim war ein 
buiiianio ilos ThOrr, nnd luich den welsclum sage wur<le Kiinig Artur 
als biir luid gott dargestcllt, was man iiicht erst ans einer alinlichkoit 
des namens mit zii leiten hat; der biir am himmel spielt eino 

groHSorolle.” See also 'Wollmer, Wortc^'h. tier Mytlwi, p. 326, od. 1836. 
Villenuu'(pu‘, Hyrdhiiiu, p. 24, ed. 3862: Arthur le guerrier, teiTihlo 
oounuo roiii's.” Grimm says that Arthur boeanie the Spectral Iliiuts- 
inan, with hislmnuds and horns of Kltlaud. Perhaps Tennyson refers 
to this in the Holy Grail, 1. 110 : “It is not jVvlliur’.s use to limit hy 
moonlight.” Tide <iho \X. K. K(*lly’s Onriosilirs of Indo-Enr. Trcni. 
p. 282; aud for the sun-myth ii)ter])retati()ij of the saga, Cox’s Comp. 
Mytliot and Folklore, pp. 310-348. The classical legend of Callisto is 
told in Ovid, Fasti, ii. 153-192 ; compare Chaucer, Knirjhfcs Tale,^ 
1. 1200. Boo. Diofjrifyhio Un.li\, vol. 53, Myfhohuju, under the Tlead- 
ings Areas, Brauronia, and Callisto. Curiously, a table {rpdTreka) comes 
into the story of Areas also. 

A dragon appeared in the sky at the time of Yortigern’s death, 
and Merlin interpreted the portent to designate Utlier as king. After 
his victory, Uther caused two dragons of gold to he made ; one he 
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Passing into tlie senii-niytliic licro, Arthur, like 
Theseus, rids the land of nidnsters, and of ‘"'wolf-like 
men, worse than the wolves.” lie coiuitun’s Europe; 
he possesses magical arms : the sword, variously called 
Caledvwlch, Excalibur, EsenJibore, Caliburn (all froJii 
the Celtic, and meaning cut - steel ”), Mirandoise 
(''wondrous”), Broun-steel (compare “bright brown 
sword” in the ballad of Old Bohm, Percy, ii. 140), 
and Mord-dure (“ bite hard ”) ; the spear lllioiigoinyant 
or Eone ; and the sliield Wynebgwrthucher, more 
usually called Pridwen or Priwen (the “ beautiful one ”), 
from the picture of the Virgin Mary painted on itd 
The Piound Table, suggested by the movements of 
the Great Bear round the pole star, was made by Merlin 
for Uther, “in tokening of the rouiidness of the world, 
for by the Eound Table is the world signified by right ” ; 
and Tennyson, following these words of Malory’s, tliougli 
probably with a deeper intent as well, makes Arthur 
declare that 

“Tlic whole lloiiml TjiWc is dissolved, 

■^Vkich was au image of the mighty world,’-’ “ 

dedicated to Heaven, tho other he enusod U> ho horiu* ai ilio h(‘ad of 
his army. Honec liis name, IVini (heo.(l) Hrairon. Tho Welsh, like 
the Bretons, says Do Villomanjud, havo lo.st tlu* cine lo the .sigiiili<‘;moo 
of the emblem, the dragon or .seqHOit symbolising sovereignty 
{Myrdhhui, p. lid ; Ellis, Mch\ Jhm, p, 25). 

^ See Oomiiif} of ArUii/.r, i. 285 ; ElniWj 1, 291 ; of Ar(,hw\ 

I. 271; Facrio Queene, 1. vii. ‘29-37, IL hi. 3B, II, Viil 20; Malory, 

II. hi. ; Cox, Com2'). Myth. p. 317 ; Geoff, of Jlfom/o p, 2;,M (Bobn) ; 
Villemarc|ue, liable IL p- 9 ; Mynlkhvnj pt 183. 

Malory, XIV. ii., II. xix, ; Fammj of Arthur, I 152, See also 
Brewer, Phrmc mid Fable, ‘Piound Table”; Malory, III, i. ; Ville« 
marque, Mynlhinn, p, lt>6. 
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, . -have been comuion ia teudal 
Upmd T.Hes „[ or of 

times, in the sense eithm the old 

kniglitly gatherings and Arthur’s Bound 

Brench Eomcm ch Last Supper 

Table is said to be that tabl ^ 

of Christ and Ms Apostl^ - 

fifty ; those who sat at it 1 J forbidden 

desired, and any one w lo Christ had sat, sank 

oheu., the Siege Pertlott, tn ^ (VillomntquS). 
nnd dmppe.ied as lead w symbolising 

Tennyson seems^to yielded to these 

the temptations i^y himself and was 

temptations-sat 111 this ^3 

lost ; but Galahad loses h ^ 

safe in it {Eolij Qrml, 11- ^ 

T\/r-i story. 




According to ^^®’^°y’%“7uthe7*who gave' it to 
Hound Table at it ss part .d 

lueodegran, from whom A hundred and 

Guinevere’s dowry ; ' besides the seat of 

Hl'ty kuiglits as its comp 

. ,, seems to show that the Grail 

nT'i'ttr “ to oLnron property of providing 
and the Table, their 

all kinds of delicious food, ^ 

“vessel of plenty/’ which J 

lotus of Egypt and the A o 

p. S20). 

T name at his eWetming was GaM.ad, to 
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name lie gave to the son that Elaine, daughter of ICiiig 
Pelles or Pellarn, horo him ; but Viviaiie, tlie Lady of 
the Lake, took charge of him from his hirUi (see Elamv, 
L 1392), and ''confirmed” him Lancelot of the La,ke. 

Thei of Lancelot is only the French definite article ; 
and anmlot is a derivative from the old French 
a servant, Latin cmcilla. The name thus apptia,rs an 
exception to the statement that the principal nanies arc 
of Celtic origin ; but in fact this is not so. 

The character of the romantic Lancelot is iu all 
essential points a reproduction of that of Macl, or 
Meluas, a British chieftain, contemporary of Arthur. 
The name Mael in Celtic means servmU, and is there- 
fore literally translated by anceloL 

In the bardic poems he is represented o,s disguising 
himself as a satyr, and carrying off Guinevere (Villo- 
marque, lYcUo IL p. 58) ; he seems to be the wicked 
Maglociine, apostrophised by Gildas ())p. 318-320), and 
to have supplied materialsfor two fictitious clmracUn:s,thc 
chivalrous Lancelot and the wicked Modred. Lancelot 
first appears in story about 1150, as an idi^alised re- 
production of the semi-historical ilaoL 

In the Arthurian romances it is Merlin who brings 
Guinevere to Arthur, and Tennyson seems toAiavc 
thought of substituting Lancelot as her conductor, from 
the- analogous story of Tristram and Isolt. 

We are told that Tristram hrouglit Isolt (Isoud) 
from Ireland to be the bride of his uncle, Kiiig Mark. 
Isdlt’s ma|d, Brangwen, had been entrusted with a golden 
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cup contamiiig a love-potioa wMcli slie was to ad- 
minister to Isolt and Mark on tlieir marriage-day, that 
they might love each other for ever ; hut on the voyage 
from Ireland, Isolt drank of the magic potion, and gave 
the cup to Tristram, who drank of it also. From that 
moment their fatal love began ; and if we admit such a 
cause for it, the question of their moral culpability can- 
not be raised, as they drank in ignorance of the powers 
of the potion. 

Tennyson does not introduce any magic potion into 
the story of Lancelot and the Queen — ^there needed no 
charm save youth arM love ; but he gives us to under- 
stand that when Lancelot came as Arthur’s envoy to 
ask for Guinevere, she thought he was Arthur himself 
and so fixed her love on him. The result is the same 
in Lancelot’s case as in Tristram’s : the ambassador and 
the Queen become lovers, and faith unfaithlhl falsely j 
keeps them true. 

Malory makes Lancelot explain to Arthur that he is 
so devoted to Guinevere because once — on the day he 
received knighthood — she saved him from ridicule ; he 
had forgotten to bring his sword, but she had brought it 
hidden in her dress and gave it to him in time (XVIII* vii.) 

Another curious point of resemblance between the 
Tristram and Lancelot stories is, that as Tristram is 
connected with two Isolts, Mark’s wife and the Princes'^ 
of Brittany, so Lancelot is connected with two Elaines, 
Pelles’s daughter who bore him Galahad, and the lily 
maid of Astolat. 

B 
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We may hence perceive the manner in which the 
original legends came to be split up and amplifiod. 
The story of Garetli and Lynetto similarly lias its 
double ill that of the Youtli-with-thc-il]-«ha])en-Coat 
(La Cote Male Taile) and tlie Damoysel Maldisant or 
Abusive “Young -Lady (Malory, IX. iii.) ; and other 
examples might be mentioned, 

Tristram, or Tristan, has in Celtic tlic meaning 
“impetuous”; but the French writers connected the 
word with F. triste^ Lat. tristis, sad, and said tiuit his 
mother, Mark's sister, dying in bearing him, named him 
Tristram, the child born in sorrow (Malory, VIIL i. ii.) 

The superficial features of the character of Tristram 
are represented by Tennyson much as we fmd them 
marked in the old story ; Tristram is “ a harper,” says 
Malory, “passing all other, that tliero was none such 
called in no country, and so in harping and on instru- 
ments of music lie applied himself in youth for to 
learn. And after as he growed in might and sirimgth 
he laboured ever in hnnting and in hawking, so that 
never gentleman more that ever we heard tell of” 
{Movie Duvtlinv, VIIL iii.) 

The Celtic name Gwanhwyvar (tlie “ White Chost ”) 
appe^’s in the romances under the forms Guanhumara 
(Geoffrey), Guinevera, Guinever, Geniev re, Ginevra, 
Gaynour, Geneure, Ganore, etc. ; her character is more 
strongly marked in the old poems and romances than 
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it is in the Idylls. Tlie romance -writers paint this 
Arthurian Helen in great detail as a woman of violent, 
passionate nature ; she is jealous, proud, quick to anger, 
cruel and vindictive. Geoffrey of Monmouth (pp. 238, 
254) says that Guanhumara was descended from a 
noble family of Eomans ; she wedded Modred during 
Arthur’s absence on his Eoman expedition, and when 
he returned she became a nun. In the Bomancc of 
Zcmnfal she is called Gwennere, daughter of King Eion 
of Ireland. 

As Tennyson has softened the character of Guinevere, 
he has had to tone down the story of Modred (Mordred) 
also. 

The Mordred of Malory is the son of Arthur ^ and 
his half-sister, Margawse, whom Arthur loved, not 
knowing that she was akin to him. Thus Mordred, like 
Polynices, becomes the instrument of divine Kemesis, 
and punishes Arthur for his sin. 

Tennyson has necessarily rejected this horrible story, 
both as degrading the character of his “ blameless king,” 
and as introducing a motive incapable of chaste treat- 
ment in a modern poem. But this rejection has imposed 
on Mm the need of otherwise accounting for Modred’s 
implacable hatred of Arthur’s reformed chivalry. The 

^ Malory, L xvii, xyiii. Oeoffrey makes kirn son of Lot and 
Artlmr’s sister Anne (= Margawse ^Bellicent), Hist Brit p. 2S8 ; in 
the Roi-name of Merlin ko is son of Lot and Bclliccnt, wkiuli Tennyson 
follows. 
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poet accordingly represents Modr(3tl as a, man of nioroso 
nature; filled witli a satanie anililtion and a sataiiic iKiired 
of all lofty aspiration. 

It is very interesting to note tlio ndiinte and snld.Ic^ 
touclies by whicli tills view of Mmlrc^crs ebaranter is 
indicated ; the steady growtli of Ids lualigniiy is iraned 
from boyhood to manhood. 

The child Modred is father to the nuun “Hcj lirst 
appears as an eavesdrojipor, laying his ear besidci ilit3 
door and half hearing; then he bites Ivis thin lips and 
is mute when Oawain praises (hireth s skill ; later, 
when Gawain’s shield is hlaKoned with many a 
Modred’s is still ''blank as deatl i.” lien.; after 1 ^ellea,s’s 
outbreak; the Queen and her lover foi’eseo the dolorous 
day that draws near, Modred tluiiks tJiat the time is 
hard at hand wheti he will he able to vsirike; with 
" narrow face/' "all ear and eye” he (dimbs to spy some, 
secret scandal if ho may ; his " narrow foxy fane, hca.i1> 
hiding smile, and gray persistent eye,” ma,k(3 Guimnann 
shudder. Vivien acts as his intelligencer, a.nd brings 
him upon Lancelot’.s iarewe.ll meeting with tiu' 

Then he leagues himself with the heathen yaxons, and 
during Arthur’s absence oversea usurps the realm; ami 
at last; in the fatal tight of Camhui, he smites Arthur 
on the helm and is himself slain by the hist< stroku* of 
Excalibur.^' Thus our sympathies are all with Arthur. 

^ See Goynimj of AHhm\ I 332 ; iUrcl/b, 11. 28-31, 409 ; PcIImh, 

1, 597 ; Tounimnmit, 1. 166; Gumcvcrc, 11 24, 62, 99, 151, 193, 436, 
568 ; passing, 1. 165. Malory calls liiui Mordred ; (luoirn^y and Do 
Boron, Modred. 
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Mocked is altogether liatoM, for it is not love of good- 
ness that malves kirn expose things evil. 

Tennyson, to l3ring his story still clearer of the old 
foul Malory version, changes the name of King Lofs 
wife, Margawse, to Bellicent ; and tells how Arthur 
comforted her wlien in childhood she had been beaten 
for some fault of which she was innocent. The name 
Bellicent or Belisent was found by the poet in the 
metrical Romance of MeHin ; it is a name of frequent 
occurrence in mediaeval legend. Thus Valentine and 
Orson are the children of a Lady Bellisent, or Bellisance 
as she is called in the ballad (Percy, Bel ii, 311). 
There is a maid Belisent in the similar story of Amis 
and Amiloun, in Weber’s Metr, Bom. ii. 438 ; and 
Spenser mentions a knight Sir Bellisont in F. Q., V. 
iii. 5, The name Modred, Medrod, or Mordred, Sir 
Geo. Cox supposes to betoken the murderer, biter, or • 
crusher.” ^ 

Mark (Marc’h means “ horse ” in Celtic, as Hengist 
and Ilorsa do in Saxon) is in Malory represented as 
having been at first friendly with Arthur ; but 
Tennyson’s Arthur repudiates* Mark from the very 
beginning, for having tarnished the great name of King 
— '^aman of plots, craft, poisonous counsels, wayside-* 
ambushings ” (Qafdh, I. 423). He comes next to 

^ JntTod. Comp, Mytliol. p. 336. Aeeording to Geoffrey, Utlier and 
Igenia have a son named Arthur and a daughter Anne. Anno marries 
Lot of Londinesia, a consul and a brave knight, Hist Brit, p. 227. 
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Modred, and is the « second villain” of Tennysoifs 
story. 

Gawain is the romance form of Walwoyn or Galwan, 
from Walwaniis or Galwanus, the latiniKScd form of 
name of the great Celtic hero, Gwalchmai, th(3 famous 
'‘Hawk of battle” Gwalchmai is celebrated by the 
bards for his wise counsel and ] persuasive eloquence; 
he is the bardic Odysseus, the typical sage counsellor — 
hence often called Gwalchmai of the tongue of gold — 
and in general he performs the duties of the herald oi' 
ambassador of Arthur. 

The Gawain of the liylh is a very dilferont character 
from this. It is he “ whom men call Light-of-love ” ; 
his courtesy has " a touch of traitor ” in it ; he is " a 
reckless and irreverent knight,” blind to holy things ; 
the quest of the Grail is not for such as he.^ 

In thus representing Gawain, Temuj-son goes even 
farther than Malory, who departs from the traditional 
view of Gwalchmai's character in his portrait of Bir 
Gawain. 

Sir Edward Stiuclioy sees a proof of .ftfahpry’s art h\ 
thus giving us a new Gawain witli a strongly individual 
character of his own ; but if we “ must grieve, wlien 
^even the shade of that wliicli once wo.s great has passed 
away,” we cannot yield our approval to Malory for thus 
having destroyed tlie noLle figure of Gwalchmai. 

^ Pelleas, ]. 353 ; Maine, L 634. ; Grail, II. 757, S73. Globo ed. 
Malory, p. xiii. 
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As he is represented in the Malinogion, he is far 
worthier of onr contemplation than we iincl him to he 
either in Malory or in Tennyson. 


Geraint, or GlnSrent, and Enid in the bardic songs 
correspond somewhat to the Erec and Enide of Ohrestien 
de Troyes. Geraint’s kingdom of Dyvnaint is supposed 
to have been Devon. In the Erench romance Edyrn 
becomes Ider, son of Nuz. Tennyson in both his 
Geraint Idylls follows the story as it is given in the 
Malinogiony or Chil4ish Tales, translated from the 
Welsh Eed Book of Hergest {Llyfr Coch 0 Sergest) by 
Lady Charlotte Guest. The story of Enid, the long- 
suifering wife, may be compared with that of Griselda, 
told by Boccaccio, and learned at Padua of Petrarch by 
Chaucer’s Clerke of Oxenforde. These Idylls deserve 
close comparison with the Welsh story of Geraint, the 
son of Erbin. 

There is little to be said of Gareth, or Sir Beaii- 
inayns (Fair Hands), as Kay called him; but the 
Linet (Lynette) of Malory and Tennyson is a very 
different person from the Luned, daughter of King 
Brychen, famed for her beauty in the Welsh poems 
and stories. Lady Guest {MaK p. 53) says that^ 
Luned has been identified with a fair maiden named 
Elined, “the Almedha of Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
says that she suffered mart 3 ?Tdom.” Excepting her 
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name, there is nothing to couucct Malory’s (hinmiad 
sciveagc with this Welsh maideu. 

liay, Kay-le-long, the Senosclial of Arthur, is 
another hero of the hards who has uudorgoiio ;i loss 
of dignity in the French romances. 

In the Welsh Tiiads (poetical groups of throes, as 
the three greatest hards, three greatest lx (antics, etc.) 
Cai is called one of the “three diadem’d chiefs of 
battle, and is said to have been possessed of magical 
powers, by wliich he could trg,ns£orm himself into 
any shape he pleased ” (Mai. p. 40). In the romances 
he is called Kai, Ken, or Queux ; the latter form sug- 
gesting a connection with the old French word for 
cook, whence the story of his having the supervision 
of the meats and drinks, as we liud both in Malory 
and in Tennyson. In the lik/lla ho is certainly the 
“most ungentle knight in Artliur’s hall,” over revil- 
ing others and ever bringing disgrace and overthrow 
on himself in consequence. Yet Arthur loved him, 
for he was his foster-brother, son of old Sir Kotor.’ 

For the name of Vivien Tennyson is indebted to 

. ' In. Sir Perciml of Galles, 1. 2C3, Ix' i.M called “ Kay t.lio boUUiara* 
totx^’ wMcli seems to mean quarrelloT (•oida llayliow’s Diri. Mid. Eny. 
s.v. Barot, deceit, strife) ; “Sir Kay tlie 'craliljit,’ always overbenring 
and always beaten,” Eobson, Introd. to JVnw Meir. Horn. p. x.viii,, cd. 
Camden Soo. In tlio story of Perednr, on wliioh that of I’ercivul is 
founded, be appears in tbo same light 
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the old EomcmcG of Merlin, iu which the enchanter is 
said to he in love with Viviane, the Lady of the Lake ; 
blit Tennyson’s Lady of the Lake and his Vivien are 
widely different personages, the former being one of 
those mystic “powers that walk the world/’ such a 
guardian angel of Arthur’s realm as Dryden fore- 
shadowed ; while the idyllic Vivien is a merely 
mischievous Circe, a woman-devil, false and pitiless, 
without a conscience and without a heart, an emissary 
of Mark’s and an ally of Modred’s, whose aim and 
purpose is to sap ^ the purity and troth of Arthur’s 
knighthood. She effects her purpose by enticing the 
foolish and by slandering the wise, spying here and 
there and sowing ill hints from ear to ear, like poison 
in the living waters ( Vivien, 1. 141). 

In the Morte Darthnr she is named Nimue, 
Mneue, or ISTynyue, the “chief Lady of the Lake,” 
and is with the “three fair queens” (Arthur’s sister 
Morgan le Pay, the Queen of Forth Wales, and the 
Queen of the Waste Lands) who lead Arthur away in 
the barge to the vale of Avalon. In the Bnite do 
Merlin she is called Fiviene (Sommer, hi. 120). After 
Merlin is disposed of she loves Sir Pelleas, as we 
shall see when we come to the idyll of FelUas and 
Ettarrc. 

The metrical Morte Arthur (Ellis, p. 143), and Ihe 
Breton stories, call her Viviane, which the Prench 
romance-writers interpret “I do nothing,” and call a 
Chald^ean word! But it is, as Villemarquc shows, 
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merely the Celtic ChioiUiaii or Vkiittn-, iuitl means 
“ nymph.” ^ 

In the Bonutn flic Mcdin she is said to be the 
daughter of a fliiiy, and really falls in love with 
Merlin, who, having assumed the form of a handsome 
young student out for his holiday, loves her ardently 
in return. In this way the incongruily of the gray- 
bearded hundred-wintered lover is got rid of ; his 
fancy turns to thoughts of love as lightly m Faust’s 
does when he has drunk tlic Sibyl’s charmed draught. 

But Merlin, though “ seeing all his own mischance,” 
tells Viviane his magic secrets, and she then prisons 
him in a thorn-bush, which becomes an enchanted 
castle. Malory says that she shuts him beneath a 
mighty stone; but Tennyson makes him lie as dead 
within the hollow oak, impotent typo of effete Druid- 
ism, lost to life and use for evermore. 

The old histories make mention of two Merlins, 
one surnamed “le Sauvage,” the oilier “Kinrys" or 
Ambrosius. The latter is tlio enehantor of history 
and romance. The two are frequently confounded, but 
their careers may be separately traced in Geoffrey’s 
Histary, or in Yillcmarqud’s treatise on Merlin or 
Myrdhinn. 

This distinguished French scholar states that the 
naSae Merlin is French, and that it has vaidous forms in 
other languages, as Marthiu amongst tho ancient Britons, 

I Myrdhinn, p. 205. AVordswortli calls her Kfiim in lus Eyypliaii 

Maid. 
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Myrdllin in modern Welsh, Margin in Armorican, and 
Meller or Mekiar in Scottish. He traces the origin of 
the name to the Marsi, who were snake-charmers and 
magicians under the Eoman emperors, and were supposed 
to be descended from MaTsus, one of the minor gods of 
classical mythology. The name Marsimn in a Latin and 
Saxon glossary of the ninth century is translated Vjjrm- 
l/alere (lit. worm - singer, snake-charmer), r-irrpnifim- 
At the close of the era of xcaganism, the 
minor household gods had taken the place of the greater 
gods of Celtic antiquity, as those guardian genii were 
believed to bestow a closer attention upon the interests of 
their particular proteges than the greater gods did. They 
even loved human maidens, who bore them superhuman 
offspring.^ The Romance of Merlin (Sommer, hi. 17 ; 
cf. Ellis, p- 82 ; Myrdhinn, p. 146) tells us that Merlin 
was thus engendered, the offspring of an evil spirit and 
a mortal maiden ; but the aim of the demons — ^to pro- 
create a demonic human being to .corrupt mankind — a 
Hatanic Incarnation to oppose the Divine Incarnation — 
was frustrated by the pious hermit Bleys or Blaise, who 
at once christened the new-born babe, and foiled the 
devils schemes. The babe, Merlin, the ‘'wondrous 
oiie,'" thus possessed the wisdom of the serpent without 
its guile, and served man well instead of ruining him 
body and soul 

Corupara Brian in tlic Lculy of the Lake. The account of Merlin 
in the text is mostly translated from Myrdhmn^ ouV ewhwnteur Merlin, 
par lo Vicomte IL do Yillcmaraue, Paris, Didier, 1862, 435 pages. 
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This Bleys (mentioned by Tennyson UkS Merlin’s 
master) is said by M. do Vi]leiu:u‘i]ne (iLyrd. 146) to 
be identical with Saint Lnpns, bishop of Troyes, and 
apostle of the 'Bretons in tin* fiftli century. The Latin 
Lupus and the Celtic Blald, ])r(>nounctHl Jlhiv: and 
written JU&b in the Armorican dialect, alike signily 
Wolf. Merlin, we are told, sent JUeys fo the foiHJsts 
of N'ortlininbeiiand, where he dwelt a,s a hermit a.nd 
recorded his pnpiTs prophecies in a boolc. 

Coming next to the story oLthe Holy Crail, three 
persons call for particular notice, l^ercivale, Galahad, 
and Pellam. 

Percivale in the Breton lays replaces the Peredur 
of the MaMnoijkm and the bardic ]>ocms, but both 
Percivale and Peredur mean the Ooni])ivnion of the 
Dish,” or Grail, from the Celtic /Vr, diwli, and cyfuilf 
Kevalj companion ; also Krdur, contracted u'din\ (‘com- 
panion (n Tcddv 11. pp. 144, 147). 

The old romances deal with Pcrcivahfs early lile, 
when ho ran wild in the woods, dwelling in Ksolit-ude 
with his mother Dame Achelloiir, Arthur's sistr.r. 

The English metrical Lore I ml of (Udlrs (in the 
TI]!f)rnton Eoluances) makes no mention of Ikwcivalifs 
quest of the Grail ; but Glirestien oi‘ Troyes works out 
this episode very fully, and Malory seems to liavc* 
mainly followed his account of Percival. 
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In the MoHg DartJmir King Pelles (or Pellam) of 
Listeneise is the hereditary custodian of the holy dish. 
This Grail, which Tennyson describes as a cup, was the 
dish in which the paschal lamb had been placed at the 
Last Supper, audit was subsequently used by Joseph 
of Arimathea to catch the blood that flowed from the 
Saviour’s wounds. Joseph was imxnisoned by the J ews 
for over forty years, during all which time he was given 
no food, but was miraculously sustained by the Holy 
Grail. When at last he was set free, he came to Britain, 
and his descendants guarded the blessed relics, this 
dish, and the spear that inflicted the sacrilegious wound. 

The word grail is old Trench from low Latin gradalc, 
akin to Latin crater and Greek fcpdrrjp, a bowl. The 
spelling has been vitiated through a mistaken derivation 
of San Qreal from Sang real, real blood, sangids realis. 

Poets like Chrestion de Troyes and Wolfram von 
Esclienbach gave free i>la'y to their imaginations in 
describing tlie properties of the sacred vessel. Every 
Good .Friday/’ says Mr. Baring Gould, a white dove 
descended from heaven, bearing a white pblation which 
it laid bcdbre the Grail. The holy vessel gave oracles, 
ex^u-esscd mi,i'aculously in characters which appeared 
on the surface of the bowl, and then vanished. Spiritual 
blessings attended on the vision and custody of the 
sacred vessel; the guardians, and those who wffre 
privileged to behold it, were conscious of a mysterious 
intertial joy, a foretaste of that of heaven. The material 
blessings are easier to be described. The Grail stood in 
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the place of all food, it supplied its worshippers with 
tlie meats they most desired and the drinks most to 
their taste; it maintained them in perpetual youth. 
The day on which the Grail had bot^i seen, its 
guardians were incapable of being wounded or suffering 
any hurt. If they fought for (vigbt days after the 
vision, they were susceptible of wounds lad; not of 
death.” ^ 

This will enable us to appreciate the suprenu^ 
importance of the Grail in the spiritual creed of 
mythical chivalry. When it shone before the knights 
at Camelot the necessity became inevitable that they 
should leave all and follow it. 

' King Pelles or Pellam (both those names for him arc 
in Malory: Pellam, which Tennyson adopts, in Pk 11. ; 
Pelles in Bks. XI. to XVII.) was one of the hereditary 
guardians of the Grail, and conscqtiently traced his 
lineage to Joseph of Arimathea. Balin gave him the 
“dolorous stroke” that Galahad healed (IL xv. xvi.) 
Galahad traced his lineage both, throtigh his father and 
his mother hack to Josepli, and farther, as will ho seen 
in another chapter. 

The remaining characters, such as P>edivere, the ciqv 
bearer ; IJlfius, the chamberlain ; Brastias, the wardmi 
of the country north of Trent, etc., call for no special 

^ Curious Myilis of the Middle Ages, Secoiid Scric?i, p, 343. Sir 
Edward Straclicy, Laving soon tlio Grail, d(;.sorn)es it niiiintoly. It is 
still preserved in the Cathedral Church of Gonoa. Introd Malory, 
Globe ed. 1891, p. xix. 
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remark ; but sometliing may be said of little Sir 
Dagoiiet, King Arthur’s jester. 

In cMvalric times the dwarf was nearly as essential 
a part of the errant knight or damsel’s outfit as the 
Gladstone bag is of the modern tourist’s. One marvels 
where all the dwarfs can have come from ; every knight 
with the slightest respect for appearances was followed 
by one at least, and some possessed dwarfesses as 
well. Many of these dwarfs were cheery and jocular 
little folk, but others were harsh and crabbed. They 
generally reflected their masters’ characters. 

Tennyson gives us- a specimen of each variety. In 
the Marriage of Geraint, the dwarf of Edyrn is 

“ Vicious, old, and irritable, 

And doubling all Ms master^s vice of pride.^’ 

Perhaps it is partly to counterbalance him that the 
poet gives us the cheery, quick-witted, tender-hearted 
little jester, who dances before the hall, and from under 
the stalking-horse of his folly shoots the arrows of his 
wit. The Dagonet of the Idylls is a dwarf and a 
court-jester, whom Tristram has in mockery dubbed 
knight ; Malory’s Sir Dagonet, on the other hand, is a 
brave knight, fond of mirth and jest as Sir Dinadan is ; 
but, like him also, able to give a swashing blow when 
I'equired. We have Shakspere’s authority, moreover^ 
for deeming him a tall man of his hands, for was"' not 
Master Shallow, when he lay at Clement’s Inn, Sir 
Dagonet in Arthur’s show ? 
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Tennyson’s Dagonet, like tilielley’s Arcliy, seems to 
he modelled on the fools of Sliakspere, and like them to 
have a vein of pathos even deeper than his linmoun 

Books have heen written on the Arthurian localities, 
and much learned ingenuity has been expeiuhKl in 
identifying the idaces named. 

There are two niahi theories regarding the stamc of 
Arthur’s exploits. 

One vset of writers — of whom the late Dr. Guest was 
the chief — hold that Arthur’s actions took plac('. in the 
southern and western regions ofr Britain, and identify 
the various battle-fields, etc., mentioned by Nennius 
and Geoffrey with places in that region. The upholders 
of the other theory, on the contrary, following Mr. Skene 
and Mr. Stiiart-Glennie, declare that Arthur was not 
a king in South Britain, or rather South, Wales, as 
later writers, from Geoffrey downwards, have always 
supposed, hut a king of the North Britons of southern 
Scotland and of Cumbria.” ^ 

The identifications of placc-nanios certainly give 
strong support to the latter tlicory. Thus in the list 
of Arthur’s battles (which Lancelot recites to lilaino, 
11, 286-300), taken by Tennyson from Nennius, Glein 
(Tennyson’s Glem) is Glen in Ayrshire; Dubgks 
/(Duglas) is in Linnius, that is, Lennox ; Cat Ooit 

^ Diet NaL Biog. Artliur. The fact is, there wore Arthurs : 
the Arthur of dubious liistoiy, a North- British getiural ; aud the 
Arthur of fiction, whose deeds are laid in ‘Wales ami Ariaoric Cornwall 
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The Prologue and Epilogue, for so the ''Dedication” 
and the closing lines " To the Queen ” may be called, 
should be read as integral parts of the work. 

The lines " To the Queen ” hint at the interpretation 
that the poet would have us put upon the Idylls ; and 
the " Dedication ” is not merely a tribute to the memory* 
of a good man, the late Prince Consort, but strikes the 
keynote of the poem very artistically as well, by intro- 
du-cing the ideal of chivalry that Arthur set befoi'e his 
knights : — 

" To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their couvscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if* his God's, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her” (see Guinefoere,')!, 464-479). 
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Eegarded m their litoral sense, the /<hf/lK picture the 
temporary success, followed hy the huluiH^ ..f this ideal ; 
they tell of “ the moine.iitary likeness to the king ” that 
inspired the knights, and of their ,suhs(',.,uent falHug 
away from aims too pure, and spiritiuil I'or thtun to live 

rrp to.^ 

' But this was the ideal, says the poet,, Ihh. ui.^pm'd 
Prince Albert; he guided his life according to tlu-se 
lofty principles. 

In the line, “Commingling with the gloom of immi- 
nent war,” there is an allusion to the very strained il- 
lations in 1801 between Great llritain and the United 
States, on account of the affair of fihe Ihitish nmil- 
steamer Trmt, when a declaration of war was mainly 
averted by the wise and temperate counsels of the Prince. 

During the American Civil War, the / )'i' at, bound 
from Havana to St. Thomas, had heen stopjUHl by a 
Fedei-al warship (8th Nov. 1801) and i,wo pas,seuger,s 
seized, on the ground that they were commisHione.ra 
of the Oonfodei-ate (southern) Sta(,eK, and (.lu'refore 
rebels. Lord John EusseH’s firm uttitudo. coulvolied by 
the Prince’s tact, led to the ultimate, release of the 
prisoners, but for a time war was imminent. The 
Prince’s share in preventing a declaration of war became 
known only after Ms death, which took place on the 
W:th December 1861. Although be had not been 

1 It should bo HOtieofl that Lancelot, tho gmtluHl of the ktu|3(hts, 
aud the direct cause of their hilling awny IVom Arthur h Btaiuhu'd, at 
no time attempted to fulfil tho last article of this vow* 
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popular during liis lifetimOj men saw the true greatness 
of his character when he had passed away. He took a 
leading part in encouraging social and industrial pro- 
gress. The success of the great Exhibition of 1851 was 
mainly due to his efforts, and he was planning the 
''International Exhibition” (1862) at the time of his 
deatli.^ 

Tennyson has several allusions to these two great 
London Exhibitions. In the Ode sung at the opening 
of the 1862 Exhibition, he apostrophises the Prince : — 

“ 0 silent father of otir Kings to be, 

Mourif d in this golden hour of jubilee, 

For this, for all, we weep our thanks to thee ! 

The world-compelling plan was thine, etc. 

Compare the lines in the Dedication of the Idylls: 
" Thou noble Father of her Kings to be/' etc., and also 

Far-sighted suminoner of War and Waste, 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.” 

In the Dedication to the 1851 edition of the Poems, the 
following stanza (omitted in modern editions) tells that 
the Queen 

Brought a great design to pass, 

When Europe and the scattered ends 
Of our fierce world were mixt as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass ” 

The noble benediction with which the Dedication 

Nat Biog.^ article by Sir Theodore Martin. See also Lord 
Tennyson, by H. J. Jennings, p. 178. 
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of the Poems ends, hreatliing loyal sympalhy, shows 
how the relations of poets and sovereigns liave. changed 
since the times when Spenser addressed tlu' “ lligdi and 
Mightie Phnpresse Elizabeth,” and sang her praises as 
Gloriana, Queen of Eaurie. ypcnse.r dwells on liciv power, 
her splendour, and licr beauty ; but (’ilueen Victoria’s 
laureate blesses her as including a tlwmsand claims 
to reverence : a good wife, a good mother, and a good 
Queen. In the siune reverential spirit, this Dedica- 
tion of the Iili/Us consecrates the nuuuory of the Prince 
Consort, in lines of earthly sorrow and eternal hope. 

The Epilogue or Envoy, " To' the (Jueen,” strikes a 
more joyful note, recalling that remcmhorahlo day in 
February 1872, when the Prince of Wales, just recover- 
ing from that fatal typhoid — the malady that had carried 
off his father ten years belbre, and wiis destined to take 
his son twenty years later — went with the (Jneon in 
solemn procession to St. Paul’s, to join the National 
Thanksgiving for Ids recovery. 

In this Epilogue, as in the Prologue, the. poet refers 
to the thoughts and movcnieuis of the years preceding 
1872. 

The Eed Eiver Expedition of 18Gb had added the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory (Manitoba) to the Canadian 
Dominion, hut there were grumblers in England who 
grudged the cost of empire, and clamoured for the re- 
lease of Canada from her allegiance to the British Crown." 

1 “ For some years a feeling wa.'i spreading in England,” .says Mr. 
J. Jl'Oartliy, “wlxicli began to find expression in ropieated and very 
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Tennyson exclaims against sncli sordid meanness, as 
unworthy of the nation that gained her empire at 
Waterloo. The unity of our '^crowned republic” 
must not be broken, he says ; and that loyal north, 
Canada, must not be deserted for the sake of base 
economy. 

But the true imperial voice of England spoke in the 
enthusiastic plaudits of that day of thanksgiving, and 
men thus loyal to their sovereign will also be loyal to 
their fellow-subjects, whether in Canada or in India. 

If England does not feel equal to the task of empire, 
her empire must fall. • 

The laureate next asks the Queen, for the sake of 
him to whose memory these Idylls are inscribed, to 
accept them as being less a retelling of Malory's and 
Geoffrey's stories of the dim old Arthur, than a shadow- 
ing of the war between “ Sense '' and Soul.” 

There is nothing very recondite in such a moral 
significance ; every great poem that ti;uly reflects the 
spirit and movement of Iniman life must consciously or 
unconsciously prefigure this conflict. But Tennyson 
indicates that his poem has a symbolical as well as 
a literal meaning, and shadows this conflict of sense 
and soul for the purpose of teaching a moral lesson. 

distinct suggestions that the Canadians had better begin to think of 
looking out for themselves. Many Englishmen complained of this 
country being expected to undertake the principal cost of the defences 
of Canada, and to guarantee her railway schemes, especially when the 
commercial policy which Canada adopted towards England was one of 
a strictly protective character.’’ — Bist, of Om Oxoii Times, iv. 63. 
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Wliat tliat moral lesson is we sluill see as wo study ilic 
poem itself. 

The employment of the word ‘"Sense/’ io repvt^Rent 
the flesh as something inherently untagonisiit*- to the 
soul, as evil is to good, is often considercul too ])urita,ui(‘. 
and narrow; hut in lact such a use of iho ttTUi is 
common in the language of ascetic niystiidsiu in all 
countries. The sense that d(istroys tlu^ soul is sensti- 
ality, the lust of the flesh, selhindulgencn tramjding 
down the boundaries of duty, as in ilu', great crime of 
Lancelot and of Guinevere, or the sin of Tristram, or 
the keachery of Ettarre, or the fatuity of 'Aieu’lin. 

The lofty ideal of Arthur is assailed by two lusts, 
fleshly desire (as in the cases just lueutionod), and 
lawless power, as in Modred and others. 

After explaining the inner meaning of the Idj/IL% 
the laureate prays for blessings on the Queen, and that 
Heaven may hold back from her reign tlu^ storm-cdouds 
that are gathering on the social and ])o1iiieal horizon. 
These approaching dangers lie especially in the stilft 
indulgence of the rich, coiTn])ting the old vigorous 
spirit of Cinergy and enterprise; in the dt‘.('})ening dis- 
content of the lower orders; in the immorality of art 
due to French influence; and in the ant-agonism 
between the classes, intelligent but Bclfish, and the 
masses, uninformed but politically powerful, and 
dominating state affairs to their own detriment, The 
same ideas as we have here expressed find an earlier 
utterance in the seventh stanza of the Odo on the Death 
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of ihc DhJcs of Wellinffion, and a later and fuller and 
more emphatic one in Loclcdcy Hall Sixty Years After, 
It is important to place these fears for the future 
beside Wordsworth’s, in his Milton sonnet, in that 
beginning ''Oh Friend 1 I know hot which way I must 
look For comfort,'’ and in the lines : — 

'' When I have borne in nieni’iy what has tamed 
Great nations j how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, — some fears umianied 
I had, my country/’ etc. 

But as the general average of political prudence and 
social comfort tends to rise, although the power of 
a particularly able political class is decreasing, there is 
still hope that Tennyson’s forebodings may prove as 
ill-founded as Wordsworth’s have done. 

The reference to art corrupted by “ poisonous honey 
stolen from France ” may be illustrated from Locksley 
Hall Sixty Tears After, as already mentioned, and by 
the following passage from Goldwin Smith’s Essays 
(p. 73, Toronto ed.) : As to French novels, Carlyle says 
of one of the most famous of the last century that after 
reading it you ought to wash seven times in Jordan ; 
but after reading the French novels of the present day, 
in which lewdness is sprinkled wdth sentimental rose- 
water, and deodorised, but not disinfected, your wash- 
ings had better be seventy times seven.” 

But these gloomy forebodings may be only morning 
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clouds, says tlie poet, tliat the siiu will dissolve, 
altliougli they now seem so dark and ominous. Still, 
the future is behind them, and the outlook is not 
encouraging, wliile not absolutely ho]>c]css. 

Tennyson’s early Mork- DaHhur cmhul with a 
dream of dawning hope ; but years, and tlun’r philo- 
sophic mind, have given a sombre hue to tlu'. lines with 
which he here concludes. Yet after all, he adds, if the 
old English '' crowning comiuon-sense ” docs not at last 
fail, these fears are vain.i 

^ {‘ODinion-nojisi',” Otk on the Death of (he Duke of TYe/Ihuj" 

ton. For this use ot ’’ i*.oia}mrc Dundad, iii. 98 : “Anti 

saving Ignorance enthrones by laws.” 
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Each of the ten Eoiind Table ” Idylls comprehends a 
separate episode in the story of the knights, or of 
Merlin, or of Guinevere ; and the Coming and Passing 
of Arthur form a setting or framework to the series. 

The Coming of Aftlmr introduces the hero to us at 
the point of time when, having established himself on 
the throne, and founded his order of knighthood, he is 
summoned by Leodegran, a neighbouring king, to assist 
him in restoring his country, Cameliard, to a civilised 
condition, and in resisting the Saxons who are in- 
vading it. Arthur goes to his aid, and, on arriving with 
his army at Leodegran’s capital, beholds Guinevere 
standing by the castle walk She does not notice him, 
for he wears no insignia to distinguish him among his 
knights, but Arthur loves her from that moment. He 
defeats the invaders, rids the land of wild beasts, and 
clears openings in the forests. When he returns to his 
own kingdom he finds his vassals in revolt. The image 
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of Guinevere fills his thonghts wholly, and ho feels 
that she is essential to the fnlOlineiit of his dreams of 
social regeneration. The thought of Im: gives strength 
to him, and he gains a complete victory over the rebels, 
but stops the pursuit and grants them jicacie. 

Lancelot is introduced as rejoicing with Ai'thnr in 
the hour of triumph, and on the hold of dc^ath, the two 
warriors swear undying love to each other. Arthur 
sends ambassadors to ask for tbe hand of Giiinevm’c?, 
but her father, although Arthur has saved his kingdom 
for Mm, hesitates about the answer he will give. Iduis 
the poet is enabled to introduce naturally ttie various 
legends about Arthur’s origin. ' 

Krst , the old chamberlain (whoso advice, like tliat 
of the vizier usually in oriental tales, is (luitc useless) 
says that only Merlin and Bleys can answer tlu‘. king’s 
question. Then the envoys of Arthur are asked, and 
Redivere tells the story of Uther and Ygenu ' — how 
Uther, for love of Ygernc, killed her husl)and in battle, 
and forced her to wed liini in unseemly haste ; how he 
died soon after, and how, wlieu Ygernc bore a son, the 
babe was delivered to Merlin, wdio gave him to old Sir 
Anton to rear in secret ; how, wlieii Arlluu' was grown 
up, Merlin, ‘Hhrougli his craft,” had him crowned king, 
against the wishes of the nobles, but in accordance with 
tbe clamours of tlie people. 

Still Leodegran is in doubt Arthur’s sister, RqUi- 
cent. Queen of Orkney, happens to come to the court 
of Cameliard, with her two sons, Gawain and young 
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Modred ; and Leodegraii asks her advice. She tells 
how Arthur bound his knights with solemn vo^rs^ and 
describes his coronation scene, when those mystic 
powers, the three fair queens/ the Lady of the Lake, 
and Merlin stood beside Mm. The magic sword 
Excalibiir is also mentioned. But Leodegran questions 
her more closely still, and she sends her boys^ away 
before she gives him answer. Then she tells how 
Arthur, a boy as she a girl, had come first to her, 
and had comforted her childish sorrow; and how he 
often came to see her after that. And that Bleys the 
hermit had summoned* her to his deathbed, and told 
her how he and Merlin, on the night vrhen TJther died, 
had left the room of death to breathe fresh air by the 
seaside, when suddenly a dragon- shaped vessel came 
over the waves, and a naked babe was borne down the 
flaming waters to Merlin's feet. This was Arthur : and 
so saying, the old hermit died. 

But Merlin, says Bellicent, mocked her when she 
tried to question him on the subject. Still, she adds, 
Leodegran need not fear to give Guinevere to Arthur, 
for Merlin has foretold his fame. 

Leodegran “sleeps on it”; and that night dreams a 
dream in wdiich Arthur is transfigured, and appears “ in 
heaven, crowned.” He awakes, and sends back the 
envoy to announce Ms consent to the marriage. ^ 

Arthur sends Lancelot to fetch the princess, and the 
marriage is solemnised by Saint Dubricius. All is 
bright and splendid, and the Lady of the Lake's blessing 
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mingles with that of Holy Ohtireh. But outside, groat 
lords from Eome wait to demand tribute. Artlnu-’s 
knights chant their pman ; Arthur refuses the tribute, 
and wars with Eome. 

This outline will show us how very delicately 
Tennyson passes over many of the coarser incidents in 
the old romance. Thus Malory (iblhm’ing Eobort de 
Boron, who follows Geoffrey) describes the seduction 
of Ygerne as talcing place tlirough tht' instrumentality 
of Merlin’s magic. Merlin disguises ITther as Gorlois, 
and, the night Gorlois is kiEed, the disguised XJther , 
visits Ygerne as her husband. Subse<iuently TJther 
marries Ygerne, and she confesses to him that she 
does not know who is the father of the child that 
she is about to bear. Uther reveals the deception that 
he had practised, and Ygerne makes “great joy.”^ 
Merlin comes to Uther and says that the child should 
be given to Sir Ector to rear. As soon as born it 
is to be delivered to Merlin at “yonder ju’ivy posttu'u 
unohristened.” 

Tennyson makes Uther die, “moaning and wailing 
for an heir to rule”; but Malory says that Uther fell 
sick two years after Arthur’s birth, and on his death- 
bed declared to the barons his will that his son Arthur 
sffould succeed him. 

It has already been shown (chap, iii.) that the story 
of Bellicent is quite different, from that of Margawse ; 

^ Geoffrey’s iBsi. (Bohn', pp. 224-226) ; Sommer, iii. 14. 
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Modred is King Lot’s son in Tennyson’s poem ; in the 
romance lie is the son of Arthur. 

In Malory, again, Merlin warns Arthur against 
marrying Gnenever ; he praises her beauty but says no 
word in praise of her goodness. However, ""there a 
man’s heart is set,” says Merlin, ""he will be loth to 
return.”^ "‘That is truth,” said King Arthur. ""But 
Merlin warned the King covertly that Guenever was 
not wholesome for him to take to wife, for he warned 
him that Lancelot should love her, and she him again.” 
'But in spite of this warning. Merlin is despatched to 
Leodegrance, who joyfully assents. ""That is to me, 

' said King Leodegrance, the best tidings that ever I heard, 
that so worthy a King of prowess and noblesse should 
wed my daughter.” 

The supernatural details relating to the three fairy 
queens and the Lady of the Lake are much altered by 
Tennyson, and it will be seen that he has treated the 
main facts of the story with such freedom as greatly to 
reduce the amount of his obligations to Malory This 
may be said without forgetting that but for Malory we 
should not have had the Idylls at all. 

- The following summary will assist the student in 
working out the detailed and lengthy comparison with 
Malory for himself. 

For Arthur’s birth and early life, see Morte 

^ So in the Icelandic legend of the Burnt Njal, Hrnt says: “It 
is plainly of no avail to reason with a man whose heart is set npon a 
woman. ” 
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(Globe ed.), Bk. 1. chaps, i. to vii., and xix. For the 
struggle with the vassals, I xii.-xv. Arthui’’s love, for 
Guinevere, I. xvi. Artluir’s socking hor in nnirriagn, 
III. i. ii. Arthur’s destruction foretold by M(irlin, 1. 
xvii. xviii. Arthur’s sw<ml and the Ladj'’ of tlu^ Lake, 
I. xxiii. ; compare IT. iii. and xi. Merlin’s propliecy 
that Arthur will not die, XXT. vii. .Koinan tribute! 
demanded ; Arthur strives with Eomc, I. xxi. ; V. i. ii., 
etc. Lancelot’s love for Guinevere begins, VI. i. 
Merlin brings her to Arthur, III. i. ; marriage of Arthur 
and Guinevere, III. v. Arthur the father of Mordred, 
I. xvii. xviii. Geoffrey’s adcount may also be easily 
consulted in Bohn’s Six Old Eiiglish Chrojiickti. 

■ In the opening lines Tennyson describes very closely 
the state of affairs that existed in Britain at the time of 
the landing of Hengist and Horsa — that great event 
with which “English history begins.” The iviG follows 
Geoffrey’s account hero. Aurelius Ambrosius ( = Enirys) 
was “a descendant of the last Eonian general who 
claimed the purple as an Eiu]!eror in Britain.” lie 
usurped the kingdom that Vortigern had proved unable 
to hold, and gained some advantages oveu' tins .lutijs 
under Hengist, but was overthrown at Wippod’s Ifloet. 
After the death of Aurelius by poison, Utluu’, his 
o brother, ruled for a time, and defeated the Saxons in 
several battles, but at last was poisoned also. “ For 
there was near the court,” says Geoffrey, “ a s|')ring of 
* Given, liltikiiif! uf Emjlawl, pp. 28, 37. 
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very clear water, whicli the King used to drink of. , . . 
This the detestable conspirators made use of to destroy 
him, by so poisoning the whole mass of water wdiich 
sprang up, that the next time the King drank of it he 
was seized with sudden death, as were also a hundred 
other persons after him.” ^ After him King Arthur 

succeeded in keeping back the heathen “ for a space 

here fiction comes up to the very limits of history, but 
does not cross them. 

The description of the wolves stealing and sucklino' 
human babes is not only based on myths like the 
Eoman legend, but on *the well-authenticated fact in 
natural history that these animals do sometimes suckle 
human children that they have carried offl- There is, 
however, no known case of children thus reared arrivino' 
at maturity. Quite possibly Tennyson is referring to the 
XvfcdvdpayiroL (lycanthropi) of the Greeks and Eomans 
the loupgarous of the French, the were-wolves (man- 
wolves) of the Teutons and English, the Garwals of the 
Kormaiis, and the Bisclaverets of the Bretons. Marie 
of France, in her Lai cln Bisdaverct {Poidcs, i. 178, ed. 
1820) says : '' It is quite certain and anciently often 
happened that men were transformed into were-wolves, 

^ Hist. Brit. p. 229. May not tliis passage Uave teen in tlie poet’s 
raiiul lie compared Yivien to *‘an enemy that has left Death in 
the living waters ” {M. and V. 1. 145) ? 

- Blaiiford, Mamnicdtif, of India, p. 139, considers it <loubtfnl how 
far the numerous Indian stories of wolf-suckled children are worthy of 
credence ; but there are details of an indubitable ease in the Journal 
of the ,%thropol, Soc. of Bombay, voh i. Such children w^ere all 
idiots, and did not long survive their restoration to human society. 

F 
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and had tlieir dwelling in the forests. The were- wolf 
is a savage beast; so great is its fury Unit it devours 
men and does great mischief/’ Compare Malory, XIX. 
xi. In the story of the Volsungs, Sigmund and Sinfjih.li 
become clothe themselves in wolf-shins 

(appcarently to simulate were-wolves) and fiercely 
attack men for their wealth. (Vigfiisson a, ml howidl, 
Corji FocL Bormle, i. 425.) 

In line 34, “King Leodegran groaned for tlio 
Eoinans back again,” there is probably a reference to 
the famous “gimns of the Eritons” of (lildas, who 
says that the Britons wrote to "the Eoman senate tliat 
“the barbarians drive us into the sea ; the sea throws 
us back on the barbarians ; thus two modt>s of death 
await us, we are either slain or drowiu'd/’ And in 
I 16 Gildas says that “ the Roman legion had no sooner 
returned home in joy and triumph, than their foimer 
foes, like hungry and ravening wolves, rushing with 
greedy jaws upon the fold which is left wiihoni a. 
shepherd,” atta.cked the Britons. 

In line 36 Ibmiyson has clnmged l.hc name Rienee 
(first edition) to IJrien. In QooiYvoy (p. 238) Urien 
is called the brother of Lot, and Malory dt‘S(a*il)('s him 
as the husband of Arthurs sister, Morgan le hhy. 
Rience is the King of Korth Wales, who, axjcording to 
Malory (1. xv; cf. vi.), “made great, war n})on King 
Leodegrance oi Camel iavd/’ In the nud-iR'iil Ilo-nutnvc 
of Merlin^ bot/n King Rion — .also (11. v.) calhul Kyancti, 
King of Ireland — and King TJrien are mentioned as 
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figiiting against Leodegran. This Rience it tos who 
wanted Arthur's beard to complete a mantle of kings' 
beards that he was making (vkU Malory, I. xxiv.) ; 
compare the Welsh legend of Ehitta {Mahin, p. 283) ; 
Geoffrey’s story of the giant Eitho (p. 254) ; Spenser’s 
of Cruder {F, Q,, VI. i. 15) ; and the Ballad of King 
Eyence’s challenge in Percy (Bel. ii. 121). 

In line 73 Anton corresponds to the Sir Ector of 
Malory, and Sir Tinion of Spenser ; his name has been 
taken — slightly altered — from Aiitoiir, who takes charge 
of Arthur in the old Bommice of Merlm (Ellis, Six 
Bom. p. 103). In line* 221 we are told that Anton’s 
wife reared the child Arthur. 

The yearnings and hopes that Arthur felt, “ desiring 
to be joined with Guinevere” (1. 76), are alluded to 
by Arthur in his last words to his fallen queen ((x'ldn. 
L481; cf 11. 296-304). 

The poet frequently describes himself (or Malory, 
as the case may be) as he “ who tells the tale.” This 
indirect mode of mentioning the narrator is taken 
from the old French romances, where it is commonly 
employed. 

In line 96, hope of winning Guinevere exalts Arthur 
to such a degree that his eyesight becomes preternatural] y 
acute. In Pericles (V. i.) Shakspere similarly makes 
the hearing of Pericles become so intensified by .foy 
that he can hear the music of the spheres. 

Perhaps there may be an allusion^ in the text to 
Malory, XVIT. xiii. — when Lancelot had heard certain 
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words, “ he start up and saw groat cd(3a,riicss (briglitness) 
about liini/' Tlieu he said, ‘‘ I wot not in Avluit j'oy 1 a, in, 
for this joy passotli all earthly joy that over 1 was in.” 

The visibility of the niorniug-siar in “high day,” 
described in line 99, may be coni])ared with the Lad 
TonmamenL lino 347. 

Perhaps the “lightnings and groat thuinlers” over 
Arthur are a reniiiiisccnce of Geoffrey’s d(\s{?.ription 
of the fight betwixt Ibengist and hhdol : “ the lire 
sparkled Avith the clasliing of tlnur arms, and (3vcr}^ 
stroke in a manner produced thunder and lightning ” ; 
and compare Malory X. xxx. :*“lt s(‘.emecl a. flaming 
fire about them.” The “ dazing of all eyes ” rcn^alls 
Spensers account of ArthnPs shield, which was so 
dazzling that it had to be kept covered.^ 

The list of conquered kings in linos 112-115 is from 
Malory, I. vi. xiv. xv. ; hut in the romance it is Merlin, 
not Arthur, who stays the slaughter, saying to the king : 
“Thou hast never done: liast tlion not done enougli ? 

. . . it is time to say Ho I” 

“hTol” (line 120) was the cry used hy tlio luu’alds 
to stop fighting in battle or tonrney. It is o<puval(mi 
to tlie carter’s exclamation Whoa, l)ut seems soimdinuAs 
to have bee]! regarded as a form of llaUL 

The description of Lancelot (lino 124) as the warrior 
whom Arthur “ loved and honoured most ” is repeated in 

^ Spensor, F. (?., A’’, viii. aS, hnitaiin|( Ailarita’.s alut‘14 that Rug. 
giero l)ove, in AviosLo, OrL Fur. ; Anouto j)rol)a]»ly iHuuiuubtU'tHl tlu\ 
cecfis of Pailas Athena, a« Atlaute’s shield ]iaralyH(Hl all who saw it 
uncovered. 
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line 446 below ; and the Arthurian maxim, Man’s 
word is God in man” (line 132), occurs again in Balm 
and Balan, line 8. It may be paraphrased : a man’s 
promise is a divine thing, therefore it must be regarded 
as especially sacred. 

In Malory X. xvii. (compare IV. xviii.) Lancelot 
and Tristram “ were made friends and sworn brethren 
together,” as here (1. 131) ilrthur and Lancelot swear a 
deathless love. 

4'he account of Merlin’s master, Bleys, is from Malory 
(I. XV.) : “ And so Bleise wrote the battle, word for 
word, as Merlin told him, how it began, and by \vhom, 
and in likewise how it had ended, and who had the 
worse. All the battles that were done in Arthur’s days 
Merlin did his master Bleise do write,” etc. 

In line 160 Leodegran says that if Arthur had only 
helped him in the battle as the chamberlain has helped 
him by his counsel, that is, not at all, he would not 
have been saved as he had been. 

''The bright dishonour” (1. 194) means the guilty 
splendour of the Xing Uther’s love. 

With the accounts of Arthur’s birth and accession 
compare the version given in Gimiemre^ 11. 282-293. 
There he is said to have been "by miracle approven 
King,” which is an allusion to Malory’s account of the 
sword that none save Arthur could draw from the stone 
in which it was set.^ 

^ Coiuparo the vsword that Sigmund draws, iu the Volsungasaga ; 
and Malory's account of Baliu. 
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We arc only told in the Vommj of Arihor (I A'A) 
tliat Merlin, ‘^tliro’ Ids cra.fl,” hid him crowinal, and 
tlio story of the niira, onions sword is noi. ‘.(ivon by 
Tennyson. The poet thus constantly cdiiuinaU^s snjHvr- 
natural and nurgioal incidents from tlu', inirrativc, in 
order to diminish, as luitch as possible the imanigruily 
arising from a commingling of grott'Sijno inedia'val 
sorcery with solemn Cduistia-n mysteries. For an 
instance of this, in line odd, l\lerlin’s magic ])ower of 
walking iinsccn is only suggesUal, not asserted : Merlin, 
who, the// say, can walk nuseen.” 

Leodegran in line 247 says that a “doubtful throne’' 
is like an iceberg that has drifted into soutlieru latitudes, 
where it must soon topple over. Tristram also calls 
Arthiu* “ a doubtful lord ” — one whose title is not firmly 
established (Tour. 1. C82). 

The elaborate picture of the coronation siamo has 
evidently a symbolical meaning. Thus the thrc'c 
queens are. said hy Mr. Elsdaled to denote .Faith, iro])e, 
and Charity; thoxigh probably the tbrin^. virtues noUul 
hy Malory as dolicient in tlu‘. knights — (lharity, Absti- 
nence, and Truth — might be more a.)>pro)>ria.t.ely signified 
(Mai. XVL iv.) It is these throe ([ucems wdio reeeiv(‘. 
Arthur into the ship of death wdien lu^ j)ass(\s' away 
{PasAnif^ 1. 454). 

In line 274, Veri and Azure^ green and liliie, are 
heraldic imetums or colours, used in bhmoning ; Flanuv 
colour may bo used instead of Ouks^ red. These tlireo 

^ Stzulm hi the Mijlls^ p. M. 
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rays sliiiie tliroiigli a window in which there is a stained- 
glass picture of tlxe Crucifixion. 

The Lady of the Lake is mystic and wonderful ; she 
seems to symbolise Eeligioii, as is denoted by the sacred 
fish on her breast, and the great emblematic figure 
of her at the gate of Arthur's palace (jCrctretlc IL 
208-224). 

Mr. Elsdale interprets Merlin as typifying ''the 
powers of the intellect and imagination, of wdiicli the 
soul must make due use in its warfare " ; and of the 
Lady of the Lake he says that, as symbolising Eeligion, 

" she ' knows a subtler* magic ' than Merlin, inasmuch 
as the spiritual is higher and deeper than the purely 
intellectual (p. 14). See some further remarks in the 
next chapter. 

The samite in wliicli she is clothed \vas originally a 
kind of rich silk, interwoven with gold or embroidered. 
The word is traced through the old French samii and 
the low Latin samitwii and cxamitmn to the late Greek 
six, and /x-fro*?, a thread of the woof. The line, 
“ Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful/' is taken 
from the old portion of the Fassing of Arthur, 1. 
197. 

In Malory, I. xxiii., the gift of the sword Excalibur 
is described as follows : " And as they rode, Arthur 
said, I have no sword. No force, said Merlin, hereby 
is a sword that shall be yours and I may. they 
rode till they came to a lake, the which was a fair water 
and a broad, fuid in the midst of the lake Arthur was 
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ware of an arm clotlied in white .samite, that lield a 
fair sword in that hand. Lo, said T\Ierlin, yonder is 
that sword that 1 spake of. AYitli that they sa.w a- 
damsel going ii])on that ]ak(‘. [Compare'. ':renn}\soifs 
“ hath power to wa,lk the wakws/'] What is that? said 
Arthur. That is the Lady of the laiko, said 
She tells Arthur to row ovc33‘ and take iht^ sword, ^vhich 
he accordingly does. This dilfcrs from the version in 
the 'Rimimm of MeMn, where Excalibur is identical 
with the sword that Merlin set in the stone. In 
Malory these two swords are distiiignislied. 

In line 484 the voice as of the waters ’’ is again 
mentioned, and in Lane, and Maine, 1. 1399, the l.ady 
is desciibed as '‘pacing on the dusky mere/^ while 
chaunting "snatches of mysterious hymns.*’ 

The jewelled hilt of the sword Excalibur is more 
fully described in the of Arthur, 11. 224-226. 

Here "elfin IJrim” denote magic jewels. The Ifrim, a 
Hebrew plural, meaning "ilainos,” were some kiml of 
sparkling ornaments worn anciently by the Jtnvish 
High Priest wlien giving oracular responses. Tlui 
blade of Excalibur was "so bright in his enemies* (yes/* 
says Malory, "that it gavt3 light like thirty torches” 
(1. vii. ; Coniim/ of Ar, L 299). 

The inscription on the hilt is not given by Malory, 
hut in Book 11 chap. iii. he says that lixealibur meajis 
" cut steel.” 

In the liomaome of Merlin the inscription on the 
sword reads : — 
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“ Icli am yliote Escaliboure, 

Unto a kinge fair tresore. 

(On Eiiglis is tliis writing, 

Kerve steel, and yron, and all tiling.)^' 

In It. de Boron’s poem Excalibur is said to be a 
Hebrew word the oldest tongue of all tbis world/’ says 
Tennyson), and to mean in French trcmclie-fer, cut iron ; 
on which A^illemarquo notes that it is a Celtic word, 
but really possesses the signification given to it by the 
old romance-writer.^ 

Leodegran’s ornithology is open to question when he 
says that “the swallow^ *and the swift are near akin” ; 
but he means that princes are like princes, and Arthur 
is prince-like ; however, he adds, Bellicent, being herself 
Arthur’s sister, can best solve the difficulty. By 
assuming the relationship between her and Arthur he 
tests its truth. 

Bellicent doubts Arthur’s natural kinship to herself, 
for she and all her race are dark-haired, while he is 
surpassingly fair, with golden hair. So in the Passing 
of Arthur^ line 384, — his “light and lustrous curls, 
That made his forehead like a rising sun High from the 
dais-throne” ; and in the Past Tournament, line 6G1, — 
“ His hair, a sun that rayed from off a brow Like hill- 
snow high in heaven, the steel-blue eyes, The golden 
beard that fringed his lips with light ” ; — features that 
recall CEiione’s description of Paris’s “sunny hair, 
clustered about his temples like a god’s.” Such golden, 

^ Myrdhim, p. 183 ; Ellis, Jfcdr, Bom. p. 105. 
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hair was very iincomnion aiuoiig the (Jyiiiry ; and 
Taliessiii specially menUons Mad’s luiir for its golden 
hiU 3 5 but Tennyson says tliat Macd, Lancelot^ is black - 
haired. 

When Bleys called Ikdicent to his deathbed she 
noticed that he was “shrunk like a fairy changi‘.ling” 
(line 3G2). 

Wo may here bo allowed to quoti?, a passage 
from a once popular book — Groftou (h’oker’s 
Legends of the tdouth of Ireland At page 28 (cd. 
1834) we read: “hTow Mrs. Sullivaai faneiiul that her 
youngest child had been changed l)y ' fairievs’ thell/ 
to use Spenser’s words, and certainly appe.arances 
warranted such a conclusion; for in one night her 
healthy, blue-eyed boy had become shrivelled up into 
almost nothing, and never ceased S(pialling and crying. 
This naturally made poor Mrs. Sullivan very unhap)py/’ 
Her friends tell her that it is a. changeling, . . . “ lUit 
she did not wish to hurt the thing; for although, its 
face was so witluu’cd, and its body wanted a-way to a 
mere skeleton, it had still a strong restnnblance to her 
own boy,” etc! 

^ See Shak. NuU N H. i. 120 ; Bpc'.nser, F, p,, I. ,x. 05 

“Kn-iu a I'Vry 1 .]um> iniNVi't-liM!.: retr 

Than? a.s tlnJU nf]>.s1. in tinnii'r .iwmllinj,' }),’ui(K 
And lun* base eltin })r(K)d tluTu lor thee lett; 

Such mon do Chaungidiugs call, ho c1iuuuk<i 0 ky Faeries Uudl /' 

Villeinaraue, Barzaz p. 3J, Iian a ia tlu\ diahuO; of (lor- 

iionailicH, JIcnfanC whk'.h in remarkably ljk<> < lrok{‘i'’s si.ory ; 

as is also sAiillot s Kcufant chamF, iji Qontes dea <i Prdtrars, 

XV. p. 75. 
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When Merlin and Bleys go to the sea-shore on the 
night that Arthur comes from the great deep, it is on 
the mnih wave that he is borne to the feet of Merlin 
(]. 379). The Welsh bards allude frequently to this 
wave, which comes with more force than do the others. 
Thus, describing Gawain’s tomb by the sea-shore they 
say 

“ The grave of Gwalchmai is in Piton, 

Where the ninth wave iiows.’^ — Mahin. p. 60. 

The popular Welsh tradition is that the waves are 
the sheep of the mermaicl Gwenhidwy, and the ninth 
wave is called her '^rain,’' as it is larger than the other 
“ sheep” (Southey, 3facloc in Wales, iv. 34 note). 

When Bellicent questions Merlin on the subject of 
Bleys's story, he- answers her in '' riddling triplets of 
old time ” (1. 401); that is, in the tercet rhymes in 
which many of the bardic poems, as well as the later 
Breton songs, are written. As a specimen of these 
triplets I may quote one from the Breton war-march of 
Arthur — a chant very different in spirit from Tennyson’s 
“ Let the King reign,” but more typical of the fierceness 
of old time ” : — 

Kalon am lagacl ! pemi am brec’li ! 

Ha lass am blons, ha traon ha krec’h ! 

Ha tad am map, ha mamni am merdh ! i 

^ Translal,ed : a lieart for an eye, a head lor an ami ; death for a 
wound, in ibo willoy as on tlie mountain ; and a father for a motlier, 
and a niotlu'r ibr a daiigditer. See Barzaz Breiz, p. 50. ^ And at p. 
10, j\L de ATJloniartjiu', .speaking of the Druids, says that Diogenes 
Laiu-tiiis {Pmemi(f., p. 5, liv. c. sect. 6) ^ ^ nous pi‘ouve en outre, par 
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or Merlin’s triplets here the meaning seems to be : 
Shadow and light, and the rainbow of aspiration ! 
Arthur will know more hereafter than to hope for 
impossibilities; Bleys may have been raving (Merlin 
may come to mischance despite all his wisdom). The 
form of Truth varies in dependence on the percipient 
mind : it may have a spiritual significance to me (like 
a rainbow in the sky), and only an earthly radiance to 
thee (like a rainbow on the dewy grass) : whether open 
or hidden, let Truth prevail. The years pass by, 
summer comes again. Life is a mystery, out of the 
deep and back to the deep once more. 

With the line 'Trom the great deep to the great 
deep he goes,” compare line 382 above — Arthur coming 
from the unknown ocean ; also Gareih, 11. 482-492 ; 
Last Tournament, 11. 132 and 680 ; Passing of Artlnvr, 
1. 445 ; and the poem called Be Profnndis, 

The belief that Arthur will come again is preva- 
lent still among the country-folk of Brittany ; and 
in Cornwall it is supposed that his spirit now dwmlls 
in a raven or else a chough. The mediicval notion 
was that, like Charlemagne, Barbarossa, Tell, Harold, 
and other lieroes, he is sleeping the sleep in a cavern — 

line citation, qiic leur rliytlnnc privilcgio ctait lu tercet, ou sti’oplio do 
trois vers nionoriiiics. Le chant aruioricain ollre done, an fond 

ct i^uaut a la Ibnne, lc.s caracteres gi'iu'raux den locons dcsS Druidcs ; on 
y retronve les principales doniu'es do lonr cnseign onion t, il presente la 
meine methodc technicnie, ii savoir le dialogue ct Ic tcrcid, ct Ics 
tnigiacs ne nianquent pas; essayons do les diviner.” A friend has 
kindly tried, hut misucces.sfiilly, to tind the “citation ” in Biog. Laert. 
for me. 
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ill Craig y Dinas, some say — amid his knights in 
full armour, waiting for the time when he shall 
come again. Malory’s account is that ‘'some men 
yet say in many parts of England that King Arthur 
is not dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesii 
ill another place. And men say that he shall come 
again, and he shall win the holy cross. I wdll not 
say it shall be so, but rather I wdll say, here in 
this lYorld he changed his life. But many men say 
that there is written upon his tomb the verso, 
Hie jaeet Arthurus, Rex quondam Rexque futurus ” 
(XXI. vii.) 

In the vision of Leodegran, the words “the hind 
fell, the herd was driven,” mean that the rustics , 
were slain and their cattle reived, driven off by 
plundering bands (1. 413). 

Lancelot does not appear in Malory until the 
sixth book of the story, but Tennyson brings him 
on the scene from the first, when on the field of 
death he swears a deathless love to Arthur. This 
incident is not in the first edition (1870) of the Coming 
of Artlinr, but its introduction shows that the poet 
wishes to' intensify the ties between the two and 
thereby emphasise the enormity of the breach of 
faith that Lancelot becomes guilty of. The embas- 
sage of Lancelot to bring Guinevere to Arthur should 
be compared with the early Sir LanceJM and Queen 
Guinevere, and the passages in which the matter is 
alluded to in Balm, line 207, and Vivien, line 132. 
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Tennyson lias been found fault with (by Mr. li 
Noel, JjJmtys, p. 244) for having made them fall in 
love in this way, as lie to a certain extent provides 
some excuse for them ; but snredy an excuse is precisely 
what is needed, to reduce if possible the llagrancy of 
their great sin. After all, Lancelot is the noblest of the 
knights, and Guinevere is a peerless lady : if they sin, 
it must not be coarsely and brutally, but as yielding 
perforce to a supreme temptation. The grace that veils 
their sin does not in the least detract from its heinous- 
ness ; on the contrary, “ lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds.” Tennysoifs LLve ami DuDj gives us his 
judgment on the moral problem involved in their fall. 

Diibric the high saint (1. 452), the archbishop of 
Legions (Caeiieon), primate of Britain, and legate of 
the apostolical see, was,” says Geolfrey, ‘'so eminent for 
his piety tliat he could cure any sick person by his 
prayers ” {Hid, Brit. p. 243). Malory only vstates that 
“ the King was wedded at Camelot unto Dame Guenevre 
in the church of St. Stephen’s, witli great solemnity ” 
(ITT. V.) 

Outside the church ‘‘great lords from llomo” stood 
— ambassadors ’who had come to demand the ancient 
tribute. 

Malory’s description is ultimately derived from 
Geoffrey’s, which is as follows: “Twelve men of an 
advanced age, and venerable aspect, and bearing olive 
branches in their right hands, for a token that they 
were come upon an embassy ” {IJid, Bril, p, 240). 
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Tlie battle-chant of Arthur's knighthood is comiDOsed 
ill stiff and abrupt rhythm that gives the lines a sort of 
warlike clang in unison with the sounding trumpets; 
blit the pcean, unaccompanied by music, seems to tell 
'' a tale of little meaning though tlie words are strong.” 
It is not in the first edition of the Coming of Arthur 
(1870). 

In the curt answer to the Eoman envoys, and the 
words "‘Arthur strove with Rome,” the poet in a few 
lines disposes of an amount of pseudo-history that 
occupies nearly half of Geoffrey’s entire narrative. But 
even Tennyson’s brief allusion to Arthur’s Roman war 
has no foundation in history. The Britons were too 
weak to “ drive the heathen,” the Piets and Scots, from 
the Eoman wall themselves, and hence they called in 
the Saxons to help them after the Romans had finally 
declined to afford further aid. This tribute even is a 
myth. Milton demolishes the legend that Arthur strove 
with Rome (Hist Eng, iii.) Arthur’s twelve great battles 
have been mentioned previously, chap. iii. ; see too 
Elaine, 1. 286, and Passing, 1. 69. 
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Tins Idyll introduces Gareth, as yet untried in anus, 
but dreaming day and night of deeds of prowess. He 
is the youngest son of King Lot and Queen Bellicent, 
and his mother wishes to keep him at her side lest he 
should meet with harm. But he is now a young man, 
and will remain inactive no longer. He resolves to go 
to Arthur’s court and seek for knighthood there. Bel- 
licent, in her desire to detain him, irnx)oses, as the price 
of her consent to his departure, tlie condition that lie 
will first serve for a year as one of Arthur’s kitchen 
servants. Gareth, however, accepts this condition, and 
soon after departs secretly with only two followers. 
Tlie three are disguised as rustics, and they first come 
in sight of the spires and roofs of Cainolot glancing and 
disappearing amid the eerie mists of morning. The 
three are pausing before the wmndrous city-gates, wlieii 
old Merlin comes forth and asks them who they are. 
Gareth replies tliat they are rustics, and requests the 
old man to explain truly to them the mysteries of the 
weird city and of the king. 
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Merlin sees tliroiigli the pretended rustic’s disguise, 
and answers Mm half in mockery, saying that the city 
and everything in it, except the king, is illusory and 
not what it seems. This reply angers Gareth, but the 
sage points out that Gareth has begun by representing 
himself falsely. Merlin departs ; Gareth enters the 
city, and ascends to the king’s hall, where Arthur is 
seated on his throne, dealing justice to all comers, 
k Tirst, a widow claims a field that Uther had taken 
from her husband. , Arthur orders it to be restored with 
treble interest. Then another widow comes forward. 
She rails upon Arthur as her enemy, but demands 
his help in redressing the wrongs that a Idnsinan 
has done to her. Sir Kay interposes, and asks Arthur 
to punish her for her bitter words, but the king 
reproves him, and sends a knight to do battle for her. 
Hext, an envoy from Mark, King of Cornwall, comes 
bearing a costly cloth of gold as a gift for Arthur. He 
prefers Mark’s request that Arthur will knight him as 
he has knighted Tristram. But Arthur rejects the gift 
and the request with scorn; Mark is not fit to raiik 
among churls, let alone knights : a felon wretch, who 
strikes secretly. 

Many other suppliants come and obtain justice, and 
lastly Gareth advances, siqiported between his two 
men, as though too weak to stand without assistance. 

Up to this point the Idyll is not indebted to Malory 
ill any direct manner, and the first four, hundred lines 

G 
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may be considered as of original design, altliougli ilieir 
germ is to be traced perhaps in the story of Peredur 
in the Mahinogion. 

From line 430 onward the Idyll and the Movie 
Dartlmr must be read side by side. 

The story is told in the seventh book of Malory’s 
romance, which Tennyson has considerably abridged 
and altered. The first twenty-one chapters should be 
studied in particular for comparison. 

In the Idyll, as we have seen, it is Bellicent who 
proposes the condition that Gareth shall serve for a 
year as a kitchen knave. 

This provides a more rational motive — although still 
a strange one — for such a proceeding than we find in 
TMaloiy’s narrative, in which Gareth declares that he 
has himself undertaken this menial drudgery in order 
that he may prove and assay his friends (VII. xi.) 

Gareth’s encounter with Lancelot comes last in 
Tennyson, first in Malory (VII. iv.) 

1 11 the Id^dl, Arthur has been secretly told by Belli- 
cent that the kitchen knave is her ambitious son, and 
xVrthur himself gives him knighthood. In Malory it 
is Lancelot who dubs him, and Gareth is only made 
known to Arthur after his quest is ended (see VI I. xxiii.) 

For a description of Linet, whom men cal! the 
danioysel saveage,” see chapter xxxiii. ; and chapters 
xxxiv. and xxxv. for the marriage of Gareth, not, as in 
Tennyson, to Lyneite, but to Dame Liones (Lyonors), 
whom he had come to rescue. 
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Altliougli Tennyson's Lynette reviles Gareth for a 
time, she does it throngh indignation at the affront 
that she supposes Arthur to have put upon herself and 
her sister by his sending a kitchen knave to be their 
champion. She is not really a ''danioysel saveage/' 
but an independent and high-spirited girl, with some 
sharpness of tongue and some pride, though of a sub- 
duable sort. ISTo doubt she becomes a good wife to the 
hero of this Tennysonian Taming of the Shrew, but we 
are not given any glimpse of their after-history. 

In the first line Gareth* is called the last tall son of 
Lot and Bellicent. Their other sons were Gawain, 
Agravaine, Gaheris, and Modred, but only Gawain and 
Modred figure in the Idylls, 

The scene opens presumably near Lot’s home in 
Orkney, and hence there is a special fitness in the use 
of the Gaelic word s;pate, in line 3, to describe the river 
in flood-time. 

I have said that Tennyson perhaps found a sugges- 
tion of the interview between young Gareth and his 
mother in the opening passages of the story of Peredur 
in the Malinogion, An Extract will show how far there 
is any ground for this hypothesis. 

How the name of his seventh son was Peredur, and 
he was the youngest of them. And he was not of an age 
to go to wars and encounters, otherwise he might have 
been slain as well as his father and brothers. His 
mother was a scheming and thoughtful woman, and she 
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was very solicitous concerning this her only son and his 
possessions. So she took counsel with herself to leave 
the inhabited country, and to flee to the deserts and 
unfrequented wildernesses. And she permitted none to 
bear her company thither but Avomen, and boys, and 
spiritless men, who were both unaccustomed and un- 
equal to Avar and fighting. And none dared to bring 
horses or arms Avhere her son Avas, lest he should set his 
mind upon them. And the youth Avent daily to divert 
himself in the forest, by flinging sticks and staves” 
{Mah. p. 81). One day Peredur saw some knights, and 
he resolved to become a knight. His mother SAVooned 
at the thought. He selected a horse, and made a rough 
saddle. ‘‘ And AA^hen Peredur came again to his mother, 
the countess had recovered from her swoon. My son/ 
said she, ' desirest thou to ride forth V — 'Yes, Avith thy 
leave,’ said he. 'Wait then, that I may counsel thee 
before thou goest.’ — 'Willingly/ he answered, 'speak 
quickly.’ ” (p, 83). Peredur rides into Arthur’s hall, 
and Kay, interfering as in the Gareth Idyll he does Avhen 
the widow claims redress, comes forAvard and strikes a 
dwarf and "dwarfess” who salute Peredur. But Peredur 
goes forth and slays a knight Avho had insulted Guine- 
vere. There are a few minor resemblances. Peredur 
and Gareth are alike simple-minded and childish at first, 
and both, though so young, begin by quarrelling with 
Kay and by overcoming knights of prowess. The 
Thornton romance makes l^ercival’s mother Achefioiir 
the sister of Arthur, as Queen Bellicent is also. These 
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coincidences are not very close, no doubt ; still it seems 
possible tliat the germ of the poet’s picture of young 
Gareth may be found in Peredur. 

In line 18, ‘'Heaven yield her for it,” we have an 
Elizabethan expression, as in Shakspere’s “ the gods yield 
you for it ” {Antony and Cleojjafm, lY. ii. 33), that is, 
reward, or bless you. The primitive meaning of yield is 
“ repay,” thence comes our sense of “ give up.” 

The story of the goose and golden eggs, in line 40, 
may be compared with Tennyson’s early humorous 
poem of “ The Goose ” 

Gareth’s two apologues figure his own ambitions, 
restrained by his mother’s apprehensive love. 

The old manuscript books of prayers recited at fixed 
hours (Books of Hours) often had beautifully-illuminated 
margins, on which scrolls, figures of saints and angels, 
palm-trees, and emblematic devices were blazoned 
in gold and colours. Gareth refers to such a book in 
line 4G. 

The account of King Lot in lines 73-80 is not from 
Malory, who says that Lot was slain in battle by 
Pellinore. 

"Bed berries cJianit the bird,” says Bellicent, that is, 
lure the bird into the snare. So Mrs. Hardcastle says 
of her precious Tony : “ he would charm the bird from 
the tree.” The saying is proverlnal. 

The Yicar of Y^akefteld’s allegory of Guilt and 
Shame (chap, xv.) is superior to Gareth’s rather forced 
parable of Fame and Shame. To say that Shame cleaved 
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to some, but they died of her, is more intelligible in a 
metaphorical than it is in a literal sense. 

Gareth offers even to walk through iirc (1. 131), and 
Bellicent asks him (1. 140), ''Will ye walk through 
fire?” implying that she will give him an ordeal that 
will try his resolve. Accordingly she imposes on him 
the hard condition of "villain kitclien- vassalage ” (1. 157), 
which to her proud son will be indeed an ordeal The 
words "villain” and " villainy ”( see Felleas, ]. 209) in 
feudal times denoted anything base, dishonourable, and 
unkniglitly. 

Gareth answers that "the thrall in person may be 
free in soul,” — almost the same words that Arthegall 
uses in the Faerie Qnecne (Y. v. 46) : " His body was 
her thrall, his heart was freely placed.” But the idea 
is a commonplace, and is perhaps best rendered in 
Lovelace’s To Althea: from Prison, and in Loyalty 
Confined, an old ballad in Percy’s Reliques, ii. 43. 

In line 185 Tennyson substitutes Gamelot for 
Malory’s Caerleon, as the hall of Arthur has to be 
described. 

Gareth’s answer to his followers (line 205), that he 
has glamour — magic poAver — enough to plunge old 
Merlin into the Arabian Sea, may allude to the medi- 
eval notion that plunghig a magician into certain seas 
destroyed his sorceries : the Eed Sea especially had this 
property, it was said. 

The great caryatid statue of the Lady of the Lake, 
supporting the gateway with arms outspread "like the 
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Cross,” has been already alluded to as symbolising 
Eeligion. But, in fact, this mystic and wonderful 
being is a mere lay-figure in the story. The elaboration 
of emblematic detail makes her ornate rather than 
sublime or awe-inspiring; she has none of the weird 
grandeur, the mystic vagueness, of Milton’s “ Great 
Vision of the guarded Mount ” ; nor, on the other hand, 
does she exert any such real influence upon the char- 
acters of the narrative, as a distinct personification of 
Eeligion itself would be expected to do. She is not 
even once alluded to in the central religious and 
mystical Idyll of the Grail, and it is plain that the 
poet has realised the practical impossibility of com- 
bining the sacred emblems of early Christianity — the 
Sword of Divine Justice (or of the Spirit), the incense 
of Holiness, the fish-symbol of Christ, the living waters, 
the Lake, perhaps of Galilee — ^into, one consistent figure, 
identical with and yet widely differing from the great 
guardian Fay of rnedimval demonology. 

The guardian angels of kingdoms are machines too 
ponderous for even greater poets than Blackmore to 
manage quite successfully ! 

The devices, so 'rinveterately mingled ” (1. 223), call 
to mind Wordsworth’s Yeu^ To-’ees — 

A growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved.” 

^ On the fish-emhlem, IXGTX, the mystic five initials of A'qcrod^ 
XpLarbs &60O Tidy Xcorrip^ see King, The Gnostics, 13 S. 
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The dragon-boughts ” are coiled tails of dragons 
'' ill knots and many boiiglites npwoiuid, Pointed with 
iiiortall sting” {F. i}., I. i 15). Milton’s ^'many a 
winding bout” is the same word {IJ Allegro), 

Mr. Elsdale’s ingenious interpretation of tlie seer’s 
half-mocking, half-encouraging speech to Garctli (11. 248- 
274) may be quoted : “ The fairy king and lairy queens 
who come from a sacred mountain cleft towards the 
sunrise Parnassus], to build the city, are the old 

mythologies whose birthplace was in the East, the land 
of the rising sun. From them, besides the religions 
of the ancient world, are d&ived poetry, architecture, 
sculpture; all tliose elevating and refining arts and 
sciences which were called into existence mainly and 
primarily as the expression and embodiment of religious 
feeling. These, with all that whole circle of un- 
numbered influences, mental, moral, or religious, derived 
from the experiences of the past, with which they are 
associated, couvstitute the city in which the soul dwells, 
— the sphere in which it works, and the surrounding 
atmosphere in which it breathes. . . . The city is 
built to music ; for as the harmony and proportion of 
sound constitute music, so the liarmony and pro]'>ortion 
of all the various elements and powers wliicli go to 
make up the man will constitute a fitting sliriue for 
the ideal soul. ‘Tlicrefore never built at all’; for 
the process of assimilating and working up into one 
harmonious whole all the various external elements is 
continually going on and unending. 'Therefore built 
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for ever ’ : for since harmonious and proportionate 
development is the continual law, the city will always 
he complete and at unity with itself’ {SfAtdies in the 
Idylls, p, 24). 

The city in anothjer sense may represent the state of 
spiritual and moral culture in the world during any 
epoch. Every generation has to build its own spiritual 
city for itself — the music has to be kept up by those 
who come next — and so on : therefore it has continuity, 
for men are ever building ; yet it is not a permanent 
structure, but depends on the renewed efforts of 
generation after generation. 

Merlin in line 248 alludes to the curious mirage of 
the Fata Morgana, sometimes visible on the sea-coast, 
especially, it is said, off the coast of Calabria in Italy, 
where the natives say that it is the work of the Fairy 
Morgana (the Morgan le Fay of Arthurian romance). 
Dunlop says : ‘‘ Every object at Eeggio is then a 
thousand times reflected in a marine mirror, or, when 
vapours are thick, on a species of aerial screen, elevated 
above the surface of the water, on which the groves 
and hills and towers are represented as in a moving 
picture ” {History of Fiction, p. 81). Ships may some- 
times be seen reflected upside down on the sky, even 
when the ships themselves are out of sight beyond the 
horizon. 

The walls of Canielot were built, Merlin adds, to the 
music of fairy harps. Thus the walls of Thebes wmre 
anciently believed to have arisen (see Tennyson’s 
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AmpMon, and Wordsworth’s On ihe Power iff Sound) ; 
and (Enone says that the walls of Troy “ Jtose slowly to 
a music slowly breathed.” 

Gareth’s reply to Merlin (whom he cannot nniler- 
stand) recalls Spenser’s 

Old syre, it seemes tliou liast not red 
How ill it sits with that same silver hed 
Tu vaine to mocke, or niockt in vaine to bee ; 

But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
AYith Nature’s pen, in age’s grave degree, 

Aread in graver wise what I denmund of thee.” 

F. ft, L viii. 33. 

But the seer gives an oracular response, resembling 
somewhat the mystical passages in Taliessin, and the 
metaphysical Triads of Bardism. He hints not only at 
Gareth’s disguise and perplexity, but at the illusion 
of Arthur and the violations of vows that will ensue 
— ''for there is nothing in it as it seems, saving the 
king” 

Gareth’s grammar becomes a little confused. " Let 
love be blamed for it, not she or if expanded, must 
read — Let not she be blamed, let not I be blamed, 
where her and 7ne would be more in accordance with 
ordinary usage. 

These works that Mage Merlin wrought for Arthur 
recall the four great fountains (mentioned by Ariosto 
and Tasso) that he made in France, and covered with 
wondrous carvingvS, 

Passing on to line 360, Sir Kay, the Thersites of the 
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Eomance-writers,^ asks that the railing woman be given 

the boon of gyve and gag. In old times scolding women 

were sometimes tied in a chair called the cucking- 

stool, and an iron muzzle (called a Eranks or Gossip’s 

bridle) was fastened on their heads. A 2 )parently this is 

the remedy that Kay jirescribes in the present instance. 

In line 367 Emrys is the Celtic form of the Latin 
Ambrosins ; thus Merlin was called in Celtic Marthin 
Emrys. 

Tristram is called Mark’s cousin in line 386. The 
word cousin seems to be here used, as in Malory and 
our older writers generally, in the sense of kinsman. 
Kings still frequently describe noblemen as their 
cousins, although unrelated by blood. We know from 
Malory that Tristram was the son of Mark’s sister. 

The next line, 387, may be paraphrased : And since 
Mark was of higher rank than Tristram, he had a 
greater claim to the 'Garge honour” of knighthood. 

The rending of the golden cloth recalls a passage in 
the Ffimm, where the king tears “a wonder of the 
loom ” that has been sent him by another king. 

The character of Mark may be traced in the follow^- 
ing extracts from Malory. Lamorak says: “I had 
liever strife and debate fell in Mark’s court rather than 
Arthur’s, for the honour of both courts be not alike ” 
(VITL xxxix.) Again (IX. xxxix.), Sir Gaheris said 
he would be advised, for King Mark was ever full of 

^ Kai, ‘‘le Tliersitc des Romaneiers, ” says Roqaofovt, Maxie de 
France, Poesies, ii. 201. 
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treason.” Sir Dinadan rescued Sir Berluse, for King 
Mark was but a murderer” (X. x.) Mark says to 
Dinadan : ‘‘ Wlien ye come to Arthur’s court, discover 
not iny name, for I am there so hated ” (X. xi.) Mark 
was ‘'a fair speaker, and false thereunder” (X. xv.) 
He made fair promises, swearing upon the Bible, “ but 
for all this King Mark thought falsely” (X. xxii.) 
'‘But Sir Launcelot bad ever Sir Tristram beware of 
King Mark, for ever he called him in his letters King 
Pox, as who saith, He fareth all with wiles and 
treason ” (X. xxvi.) 

Arthur threatens to “ lap him up in cloth of lead ” 
(1. 422), in allusion to the old custom of using sheet 
lead for winding round corpses. So in Shakspere’s 
Sonnets to Smulvij Notes, "All thy friends are lapt in 
lead.” And in Malory, XXT. xi., we are told that when 
Guenever was dead she was " wrapped in cered cloth 
of liaines, from the top to the too in tliirty fold, and 
after she w\as put in a web of lead, and then in a coflin 
of marble.” 

Tlie pronoun “thine” at tlie end of line 442 refers 
to " master ” : Kay, who is master ol‘ the meats and 
drinks, must be thy master then. 

Kay’s speech, and indeed much of this scene, is very 
closely from Malory. "Then the king betook him 
[assigned him] to Sir Kay, the steward, and charged 
him that he should give him meat and drinks of the 
best, and also tliat he had all manner of finding as 
though he was a lord’s son. That shall little need, 
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said Sir Kay, to do siicli cost upon him; for I dare 
undertake he is a villain born, and never will make 
man, for and lie had come of gentlemen he would have 
asked of you horse and armour, but such as he is, 
so lie asketli. And since he hath no name, I shall give 
Mm a name that shall be Beaumains, that is Fair 
Hands, and into the kitchen I shall bring him, and 
there he shall have fat browis every day, that he shall be 
as fat by the twelvemonth's end as a pork hog " (VIL i.) 

Gawain and Lancelot are both wroth at Kay, and 
bid him leave his mocking, and Lancelot after meat 
bade Gareth “come to his chamber, and there he should 
have meat and drink enough.” 

Tennyson leads up more adroitly to the giving of 
the nickname Beaumains, Fair Hands, by making Kay 
take up Lancelot’s words : “ hands large, fair and fine.” 

The enumeration of particulars in this description 
of “ a man ” rather resembles Shakspere’s description of 
the points of a horse. 

Lancelot sees that, despite his disguise, Gareth is 
a gentleman born, and concludes that his asking such 
menial service is due to some boyish freak or romantic 
affair. 

Kay's reply, “Think ye this fellow will poison the 
king's dish,” has a deeper meaning than appears on the 
surface, for King Aurelius had been poisoned in this 
manner (Geoffrey). 

Kay taunts Lancelot with his own “ fineness ” (line 
466), his fantastic , courtesy; as again in line 715: 
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‘‘yc a, re overjSue To mar stout knaves witli foolisli 
courtesies.” In Merlin and Vivien, line 794, “over- 
lineiiGSs” denotes devotion to an ideal above tlie 
common compreliension. In line 1317 below, the 
‘'skill and fineness” that Lancelot shows Gareth means 
adroitness and finesse. 

In line 490 we are told yet another version of the 
Coming of Arthur — 

ilow once tlic wandering forester at dawn, 

Ear over the blue tarns and hazy seas, 

On Gaer-Eryri’s highest found the King, 

A naked babe/’ 

Caer-Eryri literally means in Welsh, Snowdon Eield, 
from Oae, field ; r, euphonic ; and JEryri, Snowdon. 

Arthur cannot die ” (line 492), but passes to the 
Island Valley of Avilion, described in the Passing of 
xirthwr, 11. 427-432. There, like Endymion in Latinos, 
he shall sleep the sleep. 

This Avilion or Avalon — the '‘Isle of Apples” — 
supposed in later times to have been at Glastonbury, 
was the Paradise of the Celts. 

Mr. Baring Gould (Ctorious MyfM, “ The Fortunate 
Isles ”) has traced the myth through its various forms 
in classical and mediawal legend. Tennyson pictures 
the scene in the Palace of Art : — 

“ Mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watchkl by weeping queens.’’ 
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Garetli, ^ve are told, by two yards in casting bar 
and stone Was connted best” (line 508) in any '' trial of 
mastery.” Compare Malory’s “and wliere were any 
niaistries done thereat would he be, and there might 
none cast bar or stone to him by two yards ” (VII, ii.) 

In the Morto Dartliur he serves his full year, but 
Tennyson makes Bellicent loose him from the condition 
daring the second month. 

When he hears from an old playfellow the news of 
his release, ''shame never made girl redder” than joy 
made Gareth. 

He leaps at once from Satan’s foot — the depths of 
despair and torment — to Peter’s knee — the portal of 
Heaven, where St. Peter sits as door-keeper. 

What follows — "Here the king’s calm eye,” line 536 
— differs from ilalory, who gives no hint that Arthur 
has known Gareth all along to be his nephew. Malory 
makes Beaumains ask two boons, — " First, that ye grant 
me this adventure of the damsel, for it belongeth to 
me. Thou shalt have it, said the king ; I grant it to 
thee. Then, sir, this is the other gift, that ye shall bid 
Launcelot dii Lake make me knight, for of him I will 
be made knight, and else of none. And when I am 
past, I pray you let him ride after me, and make me 
knight when I require him.” This knighthood is soon 
required and granted, after Gareth and Launcelot have 
fought without either gaining the advantage (chaps, 
iv. V.) 

The " best blood that it is sin to spill ” on the pure 
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white altar-cloth (line 686) is the sacramental wine — 
“ the chalice of the grapes of God.” 

Compare Tennyson’s account of Lynette and her 
mistress with Malory’s second chapter, where Arthur 
refuses to grant her a knight’s service, as she will tell 
neither the name nor the dwelling-place of her mistress. 
The damsel is about to speak further, when the kitchen 
knave claims the adventure, and she indignantly leaves 
the court. 

Instead of Liones (in Caxton, Lyonesse), as Lynette’s 
sister is named by Malory, Tennyson, perhaps to avoid 
confusion with the name of the region of Lyonesse, takes 
the name Ljmnors (so in Caxton, p. 62 ; Strachey spells 
it Liouors) from Malory I. xv., where it belongs to a 
lady upon whom Artlmr “ set great love,” and she bare 
him a child. Perhaps this may be one reason why 
Tennyson makes Gareth wed not Lyonors but Lynetta 

The old romances contain many such names as Castle 
Perilous (line 596). Thus in tlie MorU Dartlmr we 
find the Forest Perilous (IX. xvi), the Chapel Perilous 
(VI. xiv.), the Perilous Lake (IX. xxxix.), the Siege 
Perilous (III. iv.), and this Castle Perilous, near the 
Isle of Avilion (Vll. xxvi.) Similarly we have the 
Dolorous Stroke (II. xi.), the Dolorous Tower (VII. 
xxviii.), and the Dolorous Gard (VIII. x.) 

In line 607 " w'ed a holy life ” means become a nun, 
the Bride of Christ. 

Tennyson’s Lynette gives an account of the four 
knights that have to be overcome before Lyonors can 
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be released, and the poet takes occasion (line 614) to 
intimate that Arthur's chivalry are not to be confounded 
with that old knight-errantry who ride abroad and do 
but what they will/' — such men as Cervantes has justly 
lidiculed. 

Ill line 636 “topple over" is used (as in M, of 
Geraint, 1. 491, and G, and Unid, 1. 833) in the sense 
of overthrow. In the Wellington Ode the laureate 
speaks of scaling “ the toppling crags of duty," where 
“ toppling " means “ overhanging/’ “ beetling." For this 
latter sense of the word compare Shelley, Hellas, 1. 960, 
“ some toppling promontory proud," and Evjjaman Hills, 
“ Save where many a palace gate . . . Topples o’er the 
abandoned sea." Shelley in a letter also describes “ walls 
of toppling rocks, only to be scaled ... by the winged 
chariot of the Ocean nymphs " (Bowden’s Life of Shelley, 
ii. 190). Grainger, Ode to Solitude, uses “ nodding " = 
toppling, in : “Whether by nodding towers you tread." 

Tennyson has ■ repeated the description of the 
“jewelled harness" of beetles (line 673) in his recent 
dramatic sketch. The Foresters, p. 79: “Beetles’ jewel 
armour." 

The “May-white" of the damsel’s forehead (line 
642) may be compared with Longfellow’s maiden of the 
Hesperus : “ Her bosom white as the hawthorn buds that 
ope in the month of May." 

Some verbal notes may be briefly added here : — “ the 
king hath past his time " (1. 693) — is in his dotage, 
become imbecile. Co%mtm\ line 657, opposite, Lat. 

H 
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conira. Af/anc, line 729, fuiigns, in tlie JioU, wood. 
So in Eihrin JlIorH^, names of agaric, moss, and fern.” 
In line 731 there is a reference to the fact that some 
species of shrews and weasels emit a x:>imgent odour at 
times. 

The clamsers repudiation of her champion, lines 73>2- 
752, should be compared with Malory’s fifth chapter 
(Bk. VTI.), and Garetli’s reply to Kay, line 73G, with 
“ I know you for an ungentle kniglit of the court, and 
therefore beware of me” (VIT. iv.) 

The comparison between tlie idooI gleaming red in 
the twilight, and the eye of an eagle-owl, burning round 
and bright in the darkness, may have the fault of being 
too uncommon to really illustrate the description, but it 
is a simile that an ornithologist can appreciate. Indeed, 
a book might be written on the bird-lore of Tennyson, 
as has been well done by Mr. Harting in tlie case of 
Shakspere. 

“Caitiff” (in line 799), recreant, villain, felon, are 
all epithets of false knights. 

The ex|)ression “ wan water ” may be from Malory’s 
“waves wan” (XXL v.), if “wan” be (a's I suppose) 
an adjective in that passage ; or from the metrical 
Moric “waters deep and waves wan” (Ellis, 

Mdr. Ji\ p. 182); compare “wan wave” in the Fmsmjj 
of At. 1. 129.1 

^ In Caxton’s edition, page S49, ed. Sommer, Bedivoro says to the 
king, I sawc no tlnnigc hut tlie waters wappe and tlie wawes wanne ” ; 
and Dr. Sommer (Glossary, vol. ii.) explains to wap, to lap, 

inf, (probably from tlie sound of the sea),” and wanne, to wum^, 
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CTiimly/’ line 80C, is an adjective used by Scott : 
so grinih" and so gliast '' {^larmioii). 

Ill ‘‘'good now/’ line 807, ‘"good” is i3robably used 
as a form of address, my good sii', now’' as in Ilamlef, 
“good now, sit down and tell me” (T. i. 70); so in 
Tfifilus, III. i 122 ; Errors, IT. iv. 22. 

“You be of Arthur’s table/’ line 815, leads to such a 
])lay upon words as Tennyson is rather partial to : yes, 
he belongs to Arthur’s table, being indeed his table- 
servant. Geraint’s quips about the sparrow-hawk and 
Tristram’s about the broken music, make words “ of two 
colours” in the same way: but b\\q\\ facciice are hardly 
as sparkling as the gem of fifty facets to. which they are 
likened in Oeraint and Enid, line 295. 

The “peacock in his pride/’ line 829, is apparently 
a I’eminisceiice of a passage in Stanley’s delightful 
llklory of Birds, p. 281: “At table, peacocks were 
never introduced, excep)t on the most important and 
magnificent occasions ; and he who carved them was 
considered as honoured in the highest degree. The 

giw less, to ebb, ivf. A.S. luanianD This, I feel certain, is wong. 
WutiG would not be spelt 'ivanne in the inrniitive, and is an old 

adjective meaning tremulous, whence our word wobble, "With the 
rre<]ue,iitative adjectival suffix -r, -or, -er, we get the Elizahethaii form 
wopper or v:cq)]in\ like slipjier ( = slii»pery, Ear. Dainty Derices, i)p. 
28, r>9, OS, ed. 1810), lither (=]ithe, Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 0. P. 418), 
etc. IVan water is a common expression, and Tennyson uses it here ; 
so ill tlie death-scene of Arthur, Bedivere means : I saw the tremulous 
water and the pale waves. For the verbal derivative of “ wnp,” which 
is also ‘‘wapper,” see Shakspere, Timoii, lY. iii. 216; Two Nolle 
Kinsmen, Y. iv. 10 ; and for tlie adjectival, Cleveland, JVorl's, ed. 
1728; p. 226 : wo]>per eyes,” of the tremulous eyes of an old man. 
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leathers from the tail of the peacock \^'e■re formed hj 
the ladies of quality into a crown, ibr the purpose oi’ 
decorating their favourite troubadours or minstrels. 
The eyes wore considered to represent the aftentioii of 
the whole world as fixed upon them. And in tliose 
days of clnvalry, so constantly wars tlie peacock the 
object of tire solemn vows of the knights, that its image 
was hung up in the place wdiere they exercised them- 
selves in the management of their horses and weapons ; 
and before it, when roasted and dressed in its plumage, 
and placed with great pomp and ceremony, as the top 
dish, at the most splendid feasts, all the guests, male 
and female, took a solemn vow : the knights vowing 
bravery, and the ladies engaging to be loving tand 
faithful;’ 

Thus we see that Tennyson does not introduce this 
dainty dish without a purpose : Lynette is to be 
reminded by the peacock in his pride that ladies should 
be loving and gentle to their champions — a lesson she 
stands rather in need of.’’^ 

“ Trontless,” in line 839, means unabashed, shame- 
less, with no front of shame, no blush. 

Line 844, '‘a villain fitter to stick swine,” is from 
Malory: ‘hFie, fie, said she, Sir Knight, ye are tin- 
courteous to set a kitchen page before me, him be- 
seemetli better to stick a swdne than to sit afore a 
damsel of high parentage.” This use of stick in the 

^ Maglise/s picture, “TIic Ghivalric Vow of the Ladies and the 
Peacock,’* represents an ancient scene of the sort described above. 
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sense of slaughter may have given rise to the Anglo- 
Indian sporting term pig-sticking.” 

Lion and stoat have isled together in time of flood, 
line 871, for it is a ■\vell-kiiown fact that wild animals, 
under the influence of terror of either water or fire, will 
take refuge on the same place and not molest one 
another. There are some famous pictures of the Deluge 
that illustrate such occurrences. Malory makes Sir 
Dinadan, in IX. xl, say, And a wolf and a sheep %vere 
together in prison, the wolf ’would sufier the sheep to 
be in peace.” 

Garetli compares himself to Cinderella in line 882 : 
he too has ^‘laiii among the ashes,” and yet he hopes 
for as good fortune as Cinderella had. The story of 
Cinderella is found in almost every European country; 
see Mr. Ealston’s paper in the Mncteenih Century for 
Xovemher 1879. 

Before meeting the Knight of the Morning Star, 
otiierwise Sir Percard the Knight of the Black Lawn, 
Malory tells us that Gareth, in addition to rescuing the 
knight from the six thieves, fought and slew t’wo knights 
at a ford (passage). Some of the damsel’s speech on 
this occasion may be quoted : “ Thou weeiiest thou hast 
done doughtily ; that is not so, for the first knight his 
horse stumbled, and there he was drowned in the water, 
and never it was by thy force nor thy might.” Tenny- 
son transfers this to Lynette’s reply after the “ Sun ” is 
washed away, line 1030. 

It is time to look into the allegory a little. The 
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serpent river/’ says Mr. Elsdale, is the stream of time. 
Its three long loops tlie three ages of life — yontlg 
middle age, old age. The guardians of the crossings are 
the personified forms of the temptations suited to these 
different ages” (p. 27). Tlie student with this clue 
should be able to work out the details of the allegory 
easily enough for himself. 

The Daffodil, a bright yellow flower, is called tlie 
Lent Lily, as it blossoms about the season of Lent, and 
‘‘takes the winds of March with beauty” (IViiUcr's 
Tale) ] compare a “ daffodil sky,” in Maud, 

The stone Avanturiue, line 908, is a kind of (.[uartz 
with glittering spangles of mica in it (Ogilvy). We 
should compare Gareth’s reply in lines 921-927 with 
Malory’s “ Damsel, said Leaumains, a knight may little 
do that may not suffer a damsel; for whatsoever* ye 
said unto me I took none heed to your words, for the 
more ye said the more ye angered me, and my wrath 
1 wreaked upon them that I had ado withal.” 

Line 93G, “Dog, thou liestl I spring from loftier 
lineage than thine own,” is from chapter vii. : “ Thou 
liest, said '.Bcauniains, I am a gentleman born, and of 
more high lineage than thou, and that will I prove on 
thy body.” 

His words in line 957, “Damsel, thy charge is 
an abounding pleasure to me,” recall chapter viii. : 
“Damsel, said Beauinains, your charge is to me a 
pleasure, and at your commandment his life shall be 
saved, and* else not.” 
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Lynette lias now seen that lie is a gentleman and no 
knave^ and admiration of his valour awakens a different 
feeling in her heart. Her songs conceal rather than 
reveal this dawning love : maiden modesty will not per- 
mit her to abate one jot of her niissayings and I'evilings. 

Her first song indicates the sudden light that has 
dawned upon her : her morning dream has once proved 
true, that her love would smile on her that dayd 

She counsels Gareth to take counsel, but ends with 
seeming scorn : ‘‘ Care not for shame : thou art not 
knight but knave.” How^ever, she answers him reason- 
ably when he remonstrates with her. 

After the Sun is overthrown, her love has smiled on 
her twice : her dream that she wmuld find a victorious 
champion that day — a knight wdio would achieve her 
quest and become her love — has been twice proved 
true. Her revilings take a more mocking hut less bitter 
tone. What does he know of flowers, save as garnitures 
of dishes ; or of birds, save when turning on the spit 1 
But there is no trace of scorn of Gareth in her proud 
reply to Sir Evening Star : — 

Ko star of thine, but shot from Arthur’s heaven 
With all disaster unto thine and thee ! 

For both thy younger brethren have gone down 
Before this youth ; and so wilt thou, Sir Star ; 

Art thou not old 1 ’’ 

^ ''Answer me lirst ; had you no morning dream, Demosthenes, a 
few hours ago ; Avhich dreams (they tell us) are sure to Ijo accam- 
plished, or show us things that are already so.” — L anbou, Immj. 
Com, i. 357. 
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There is no scorn of him likewise in her vociferated 
encouragements : 1 have prophesied . . . tlion art 

worthy of the Table Eoiind ! ” Nor in her half-hint — 
to nerve his arm with hopes of love — “ the wind Avill 
never change again/' 

Thrice hath her dream come true — or rather three 
omens have now proved her dream true — her dream of 
a victorious and loving champion. 

She asks pardon of Gareth in words that show the 
directness and sincerity of her character no less plainly 
than her revilings did before — she is a high-spirited girl 
and has imagined that the king had meant to put scorn 
upon her by sending his kitchen knave as her champion. 

And now her wit is mazed — she knows not what to 
think. 

Gareth answers her as a gentleman should. She 
still deems that he has yet to receive knighthood 
although she has no longer doubt that he will obtain 
the honour-- -as her "‘Sir Knave, my knight” implies. 

When the spear of Lancelot overthrows Mm she is 
confused with doubts again. Gareth's laughter jars 
upon her — low birth, she thinks, will show itself after 
all ; but when he reveals his princely rank she is over- 
whelmed by a different sort of amazement; he who had 
seemed so base is now become almost too high, being a 
prince : may not she herself still bo the scorned one 
after all, and her morning dream a mockery ! knight, 
knave, prince, and fool : she hates him and for ever I 

But this is only a passing cloud of surprise and 
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anger. Her loving mood returns, and from tlie scene in 
tlie cave onwards it needs little proplietic power to fore- 
cast that Gareth will wed Lynette, and not — as Malory 
tells — her sister. 

The songs of Lynette have a single, double, and trii>le 
reference, corresponding to the number of GaretlTs 
victories : first victory, the morning star, one-fold ; 
second victory, the sun and moon, flowers open and 
shut, birds’ song at morn and eve, twofold ; third 
victory, trefoil (a Druidical sacred symbol), the three 
primitive colours of the rainbow, threefold. 

The fool’s parable (1. 979) is their foolish symbolism 
of the Day — Dawn-star, Noon-sun, and Evening-star. 
There Avas no inner significance in their emblems, such 
as the poet wishes us to discover in this very obscure 
pourtrayal of the ’war of time against the soul of man. 

Malory’s Green Knight, Sir Pertolepe, becomes 
Tennyson’s Knight of the Sun, with his yellow radiant 
shield, like the dandelion. The laureate has many 
allusions to this flower and its arro’w-like seeds. For 
example : — 

“ Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field flower, 

... A flower all gold.^’ — The. Poet 

Again, 

“ Or from the tiny pitted target blew 
Wliat look’d a flight of fairy arrows aim’d 
All at one mark, all hitting.” — Aylmer's Field, 

Compare Shelley, ‘Hhe old dandelion’s hoary beard,” 
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I'JiC ; luid "Words wo rtlis tni iltc Xifiniiij of 

Plifro'^, iv. 

Tlic KiiigliL of the Sun tliiiiks tliat his IjroLlier lias 
eoiiie (1. 1008) witliiii liLs mai'clies (limits), as Gavetli is 
bearing the shield that lie had taken from ^Sil‘ ilorniiig 
Star. 

Sir ^Toon-Sun’s face is like that ‘‘'rfiiuid imthinkiug 
I’aee” with \vlii(3li the sini is fre(j[uciitly re])resented in 
i)ictures — apparently ihe roundness denotes its coin-like 
shape, as tliis middle Icnight seems to symbolise the love 
of gold in middle age. 

To visor up (1. 101:3) was to close the visor or front 
part of the helmet. 

The mere ‘Minhnppiiiess ” mishap (11. 971 and 1083), 
to which Lyiiette ascribes Gareth’s success, is from 
Malory, vii. Line 1048 alludes to the custom of 
decking the boar’s head with rosemary and bays ” 
(./VriV/rs, I.V. iv. IGO. Compare 

“ Wdiei'e stood a hoar's head guruishetl 
^Vith hays and rgsciiiario.^’ 

Tnuev, licL ii. IMT). 

The third knight — IMalory’s lied Knight, Sij* Leri- 
nioiies — seems us though lie were naked, ibr he is 
wrapped in hardened skins that lit- closely to his body. 
This fancy is not in Malory, but in the liooiancv of 
Mviii'ih we are told that Arthur would have slain King 
liyancG “had not the sword been slopped by the tough- 
ness of a serpent’s skin wliieli he Avore over his shirt” 
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(Ellis, 2kU\ Horn, p. 140). Somewhat similarly, in the 
Nihekiiigen Lied, Siegfried’s own skin becomes like 
horn, invulnerable, after he has bathed in the blood of 
a dragon. 

But, in fact, this is only one of the few tolerably 
obvious details of the super -subtle allegory of life’s 
progress that underlies the story of these conflicts ; for 
the hardened skins covering a man in the evening of 
life denote those indurated habits of a lifetime that 
become so unalterable at last. Tennyson gives us a 
hint of this in lines 1100-1104 — 

“For he seenfcl as one 
Tliat ail ill later, sadder age begins 
To war against ill uses of a life,” etc. 

See Mr. ElsJale’s Studies in the Idylls, p. 28. 

Malory makes Gareth conquer five champions, the 
Black, Green, Eed, and Blue Knights, and the Bed 
Knight of the Eed Lawns, besides dispersing tbe six 
caitiffs and slaying the two knights at the passage. 
Tennyson omits the fight with Sir Persant of Inde, 
the Blue Knight. 

Pope’s line, Like buoys that never sink into the 
Hood” {Dime, iv. 241), will not bear comparison with 
Tennyson’s fine simile of the buoy, dipping and spring- 
ing for ever. 

Lynette’s encouragement of Garetb, line 1107, is not 
in Malory, who makes her continually taunt him, until 
at last she apologises in chapter xi., saying that “so 
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tbul and .sluiniofully did never wonuni vnln a kinylit a.s 
I have done yuii, aial ever euiirLeoiisly ye Iiavti sufiered 
me, and that came never but uf a gentle Idood.'’ 

■'riie '■■good red wine of Soiitlilaiid.” line .1 1(50, seeniri 
Lu eclio Keats\s lines to a niglitingale. 

ill line UG.’hiw word of Welsh origin, and 
tleiioies the lu-ad of a. valley. 

The Latin words carven on the crag are like those 
that the vexillary or sta-ndard-bearer of the august 
second legion lias left cut upon a cliff that overhangs 
the river Gelt, a small stream near Lraniiiton in Cum- 
berland. The car\'ing is deeply chiselled upon a hard 
Hear, and is as follows ^ : — 

VEXL . LEG . II . AVG. 

The ])iclure of the Soul, chased by the live emblems 
of Time, and ileeing to the hermit s cave, recalls Vouiig’s 
words in tluj Ky/Iif Thouffhfx — 

‘'‘iM.'Ui flics from Time, and Time fVoiii iiian."’ 

Lancelot’s skilled spear (1. 1192) overtlirows through 
its mastmvs pj'owess, not tln'ough magic power, like the 
spears of .Astolfo and of Lritomarte, in Ariosto and 
Spenser respectively. The “ lesser spear ” in lino 1213 
is Gareth s own. 

After ( hircth’s fall he reveals Ids name and lineages 
(I 1200), which gives Lynctte occasion to call Iiim 

^ Notes and Queries, IS8S, pp. 4()S and 4UC 
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knight, knave, prince, and fool, for in all these aspects 
he has now appeared to her. 

Lancelot makes light of Gareth’s overthrow ; he has 
been thrown himself, not once, but many a time. Thus 
Milton {Eid. Ewj, iii) says, “And the truth is, that 
valour may be overtoiled, and overcome at last wdth 
endless overcoming.” Compare Spenser, F, ()., II. v. 15, 
and Malory, I. xxiii., VIII. xxxiii, IX. xii. xxviii., for 
the same idea. 

Lynette in line 1252 says that she has been unkind 
only as a mother is, who all day long has rated her 
child, but blesses him asleep. So in Eichard Edwards’s 
Amcmtiuvi Irae, Lovers’ Quarrels, published in the 
Paradise of Daintie Devices^ 1576 : — 

going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept : 
She sighed sore and sang full sore, to bring the babe to rest, 
That would not rest but cried still in sucking at her breast : 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with her child, 
She rocked it and rated it, until on her it smiled : 

Then did she say now have I found the proverb true to prove 
The falling out of faithful friends is the renewing of love.” 

And again in the PiJgrirais Progress, p. 88 (Golden 
Treasury ed.) : “ Some cry out against sin, even as the 
mother cries out against her child on her lap, when she 
calleth it slut and naughtie girl, and then falls to 
hugging and kissing it.” 

The lance-splintering lions rampant are on Lancelot’s 
shield (1. 1273), and are again described in Flaine, line 
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058, — azure lions, crowned with gold, ram})ing in the 
field of the shield. In the early Ladij of SI mloU 

“A red-cross knight forever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield,” 

that is, Lancelot’s shield, and in some metrical romance 
such arms are ascribed to Sir Lancelot, but I have 
omitted to note the reference. 

There are many astronomical allusions in the Ichjlh, 
Here, Arthur’s harp denotes a star that lies near the 
Pole-star and Arcturus, the three forming a triangle like 
a harp ; and Mr. Collins noTes that the counter-motion 
to the clouds has also been observed by Lucretius, iv. 
44G. 

After the description of Lady Lyonors at her window, 
Tennyson leaves the old story, and, as a completion of 
the allegory, introduces a rather gTotesque di^noilmcnh 
namely, the cleaving of Death’s helmet, and the 
apparition. of a blooming boy. 

The sublime is divided at times by a very thin 
partition from the ludicrous. That such emblematic 
ap])aritions may be intensely thi'illing and tragic, we 
know from the vision of the Bloody Child in Mdchdlb, 
There is a solemn grandeur too in some of Blake’s 
[)ictures commingling inimdane and spiritual elements, 
as for instance in that one of the old man, swept by the 
wintry blast of Death into a sepulchre, above which is 
seated a noble form, Tafe rising out of Death. Even 
when in Spenser’s allegory Sansloy rends open his 
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antagonist’s lielmet and discovers the hoary head of 
Archiiiiago, we are not shocked at the iiicongriuty, 
hecanse we know beforehand what is going to 
happen. 

But ill this surprise that Tennyson springs on 
us we have to ponder before we perceive any 
allegorical significance ; the effectiveness of the matter 
disappears at one reading, and the lines leading up 
to the situation lose all interest for us thenceforward. 
It is in more senses than one an anti-climax. In 
admitting it, we Iiave to shut our eyes to probability ; 
for thougli Gareth’s sword cleaves the helmet quite 
in twain, the bright boyish face emerges smiling and 
unhurt. 

In this allegory, as in some others, tlie literal and 
the symbolical do not run exactly on all fours — either 
one side of the other limps a little. 

As to the meaning of the occurrence, Mr. Elsdale 
says that “Death, though apj)arently the most for- 
midable antagonist of all, turns out to be no real 
foe, and his fall ushers in the happier day from under- ^ 
ground.” 

I do not know wliether there is a double meaning 
intended in undergroimd — the next sunrise from under- 
ground, and the resurrection from the grave; but it 
seems possible to assign two interpretations to the 
incident of the blooming boy. In one sense it may 
mean that Gareth has found Love instead of Death. 
Ill the other it may symbolise the words of the Greek 
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])oet : Who knows wIioUk*!' iudoud Lile bo not ’Death, 
and -Death Life ’( 

U is a iiHxLi^t (Tei‘(I, and yt*!. 

Plt'ii.N'1111 it one eniisidi’i's it, 

'to own lliat Deatlj iL^elfnnisl l)e 
Like all llie rest, a nioekery.*' 

The Snif<tfur TIkh!. 



CHAPTEE Yir 


THE HA.ErJAGE OF GERAINT 

The source of tins and tlie following Idyll is the story 
of Geraint, the son of Efhin, in the Jlalhwgion of 
Lady Charlotte Guest. A French translation from 
the same source that Lady Guest has followed — the 
Llyfr Ovch o Serrjest, or Eed Book of Hergest — will be 
found ill 21 de Villemarqiie’s TaUc Eoncle, pp. 239-320, 
under the title of “tSrherent, ou Le Chevalier au 
Fail con.’' 

In the original edition of tffe four Idylls of 1859, 
these two Geraint stories form one continuous poem, 
entitled “Enid.” 

By dividing tlie narrative into two portions the 
poet has equalised the parts to the average length of 
the other Idylls, and has concentrated the attention 
more closely upon the separate incidents denoted by 
the new titles. ^ 

In strict historical sequence the first 144 lines of 
the first Idyll belong to the beginning of the second, 
but by transferring them to the opening of the narrative 
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we are introduced dramatically into the middle of things 
at once. 

Lady Guest’s book being still liardly accessible to 
the general run oC students, 1 ani under the necessity 
of making some lengthy extracts from it, as otherwise 
it will be impossible to appreciate the subtle delicacy 
with which the poet has touched and at times trans- 
muted his materials. 

It should be added, however, that Lady Guest’s 
narrative is less archaic than are the stories in the 
Iforte Darihur; after comparing the Idyll and the 
Mabinogi there will not be much left for annota- 
tion. 

Passing over the first 144 lines of the Marriage of 
Geraint for the present, so as to follow the narrative in 
the consecutive order of the Welsh story, wo may begin 
with the speech of the forester, who brings to Arthur 
the news of the white stag. 

He is of pure white. Lord, and he does not herd 
with any other animal through stateliness and pride, so 
royal is his bearing. And J come to seek thy counsel. 
Lord, and to know thy will concerning him,” p. 142. 
Compare Marriage of Gcra-hf 1. 150.‘ 

Arthur gives orders for the hunt to talce place tlie 
next day, and grants Gwenhwyvar permission to be 
present. In the morning '' Arthur wondered that 

^ Tiic (igiircH in sqnaro Inuckets, inserted in the exti’aeis from the 
dM>inogio?i, iijdicat<i the lines of the Idyll ttafc should be specially 
compared witli tLe various passages. 
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Gwenliirjvar did not awake, and did not move in lier 
hed ; and the attendants wished to awaken her. ' Dis- 
turb her not/ said Arthur/ ' for she had rather sleep 
than go to see the hunting' [1. 157], j). 143. 

And after Arthur had gone forth from the palace, 
Gwenliwyvar a\Yoke, and called to her maidens, and 
apparelled herself. "Maidens,' said she, "I had leave 
last night to go and see the hunt. Go one of you to 
the stable, and order hither a horse such as a woman 
may ride.' And one of them went, and she found but 
two horses in the stable, and Gwcnhwy\’ar and one of 
her maidens mounted them, and went through the Usk, 
and followed the track of the men and the horses. 
And as they rode thus, they heard a loud and rushing 
sound ; and they looked behind them [1. 164], and 
beheld a knight upon a hunter foal of mighty size ; 
and the rider was a fair-haired youth, bare-legged, and 
of princely mien, and a golden-hilted sword was at his 
side, and a robe and a surcoat of satin were upon him, 
and two low shoes of leather upon his feet ; and around 
him was a scarf of blue purple, at each corner of -which 
was a golden apple [1. 169]. And his horse stepped 
stately, and swift, and proud ; and he o^^ertook Gwen- 
hwyvar, and saluted her [1. 174]. ‘Heaven prosper 
thee, Geraint,' said she ; ‘ I knew thee -vdien first I saw 
thee just no-w. And the welcome of heaven be unto 
thee. And 'why didst not thou go with thy lord to 
hunt ? ' ‘ Because I knew not when he went,' said he. 

‘I marvel too,' said she, ‘hovr he could go unknown to 
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xno.’ ' Indeed, lady/ said he, ' I was asleep’, and knew 
not when he went,’ p. 143. 

So Geraint and Gweiihwyvar go to the edge of the 
forest, to hear the dogs [1. 182]. They hear a noise, 
and see a dwarf, with a whip in his hand, '^riding upon 
a horse, stately, and foaming, and prancing, and strong, 
and spirited” [L 187]. After him come a fair lady on 
a white horse, and a knight on a warhorse, ''with 
heavy and bright armour both upon himself and his 
liorse.” 

Gweiihwyvar asks Geraint does he know the knight, 
but Geraint does not recognise him, and his heavy 
armour prevents his features from being seen. 

" Go, maiden,” said Gweiihwyvar, “ and ask the 
dwarf who that knight is” [1. 193], When the maiden 
incpiired of the dwarf, — ‘ I will not tell thee,’ he 
answered. 'Since then art so churlish as not to tell 
me,' said she, 'I will ask him himself’ [1. 197]. 'Thou 
shalt not ask him, by my faitli,’ said he. 'Where- 
fore ? ’ said she. ' Because tliou art not of honour 
sufficient to befit thee to speak to my Lord.’ Then the 
maiden turned her horse’s head towards the knight 
[1. 200], upon which the dwarf struck her with the 
^vhip that was in his hand across the face and the eyes, 
untiHhe blood llowetl fortli. And the maiden, through 
the hurt she received from the blow, returned to Gwen- 
hwyvar, complaining of the pain. 'Very rudely has 
the dwarf treated thee,’ said Geraint ; ' I will go myself 
to know who the knight is’ [1. 203]. 'Go,’ said 
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Gwenliwyvar. And Geraint went up to the dwarf. 
'Who is yonder knight?’ said Geraint 'I will not 
tell thee/ said the dwarf. 'Then mil I ask him him- 
self/ said he. ' That wilt thou not, by my faith,’ said 
the dwarf ; ' thou art not honourable enough to speak 
with my Lord.’ Said Geraint, 'I have spoken wdth 
men of equal rank with him.’ And he turned his 
horse’s head towards the knight ; but the dwarf over- 
took him, and struck him as he had done the maiden, 
so that the blood coloured the scarf that Geraint wore 
[1. 207]. Then Geraint put his hand upon the hilt of 
his sword, but he took counsel wdth himself, and con- 
sidered that it would be no vengeance for him to slay 
the dwarf, and to be attacked unarmed by the armed 
knight, so he returned to where Gwenliwyvar was” 
[I. 209].' 

“When Geraint returned to the Queen : "'Thou hast 
acted wisely and discreetly/ said she. ' Lady,’ said he, 

' I will follow him yet, with thy j)erniission ; and at 
last he will come to some inhabited place, where I may 
Iiave arms either as a loan or for a pledge, so that I 
may encounter the knight’ [1. 218]. 'Go/ said she, 

' and do not attack him until thou hast good arms, and 
I shall be very anxious concerning thee, until I hear 
tidings of thee.’ ' If I am alive,’ said he, ' thou sLalt 

^ It is not necessary to comment npon. the differences tliat may tc 
traced between these passages and the Idyll. The student will he aide 
to do this more beneficially himself with the help of the references in 
brackets. Thus the motives that restrain Geraint’s hand will he scon 
to he different in the Idjdl from those here stated. 
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hear tidings of me by to-morrow afternoon ; ’ and with 
that he departed” [1. 222]. 

“And the road they took was below the palace of 
Oaerll( 3 on, and across the ford of the ITsk; and they 
went along a fair, and even, and lofty ridge of groniid 
[1. 230], nntil they came nnto a town [wdn‘ch is nowr 
called Cardin; p. 155], and at the extremity of tlie town 
they saav a fortress and a castle. And they came to tlie 
extremity of the town. And as the knight passed 
througli it, all the people arose, and sainted him, and 
])ade hiin \Yelcoine. And when Geraint came into the 
town, he looked at every house, to see if he knew any of 
those whom he sa\v. But he knew none, and none knew 
him to do him the kindness to let In’m liavc arms either 
as a loan or for a pledge. And every house he saw ^vas 
full of men, and arms, and horses. And they wore 
polisliing sliidds, and burnisliing sw-ords, and wasliing 
armour, and shoeing horses [1. 256]. And tlie knight, 
and the lady, and the dwarf, rode up to the castle that 
was in the town, and every one was glad in the castle 
[1. 251]. And from the battlements and the gates they 
risked tlieir nocks, through their eagerness to gria't them, 
and to slio’w theii* joy [1. 247]. Geraint stood tliore (.o 
see -wliether the knight Avould remain in the castle ; and 
when he was certain that he would do so, he looked 
around him ; and at a little distance from the town he 
saw an old palace in ruins, wherein was a liallthat was 
falling to decay [L 245]. And as ho know not any one 
in the town, he wrnnt towards the old palace ; and wdicn 
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he came near fco the palace, he saw but one chamber, 
and a bridge of marble-stone leading to it [L 294]. 
And upon the bridge he saw sitting a hoary-headed 
man, upon whom were tattered garments. And Geraint 
gazed steadfastly upon him for a long time. Then the 
hoary-headed man spoke to him. 'Young man/ he 
said, ' wherefore art thou thoughtful V ' I am thought- 
ful,’ said he, ' because I know not where to go to-night ’ 
[1. 299]. 'Wilt thou come forward this way, chief- 
tain T said he, 'and thou shalt have of the best that 
can be procured for thee ? ’ So Geraint went forward. 
And the hoary-headed man preceded him into the hall 
[1. 30^]. And in the hall he dismounted, and he left 
his horse. Then he went on to the upper chamber with 
the hoary-headed man. And in the chamber he beheld 
an old decrepit woman, sitting on a cushion, with old, 
tattered garments of satin upon her [1. 363] ; and it 
seemed to him that he had never seen a woman fairer 
than she must have been when in the fulness of youth. 
And beside her was a maiden, upon whom were a vest 
and a veil, that were old and beginning to be -worn out 
[1. 3G4]. And truly, he never saw a maiden more full 
of comeliness, and grace, and beauty, than she. And 
the hoary-headed man said to the maiden, 'There is 
no attendant for the horse of this youth but thyself’ 
[1. 370]. 'I will render the best service I amdable/ 
said she, 'both to him and to Ms horse.’ And the 
maiden disarrayed the youth, and then she furnished 
his horse with straw and with corn, xind she went to 
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tlic liall as before, and then she returned to the chamber. 
And the hoary-headed man said to the maiden, ‘ Go to 
the town/ said he, 'and bring liither the best that thou 
caiivst find l)oth of food and of liquor’ [1. ^>83]. ' I will, 

gladly, Lord,’ said she. And to the town went the maiden. 
And they conversed together while the maiden was at 
the town. And behold I the maiden came hack, and a 
youth with her, bearing on his back a costrel full of 
good purchased mead, and a quarter of a young bullock 
[1. 38G]. And in the liands of the maiden was a quan- 
tity of wliite bread, and she had some inaiichet bread 
in lier veil [1. 389], and she came into the chamber. 'I 
could not obtxain better than this,’ said she, 'nor with 
better should I have been trusted.’ ' It is good enough,’ 
said Geraint. And they caused the meat to be boiled ; 
and vlien their food was ready, they sat down [1. 391]. 
And it was on this wise ; Geraint sat between the 
hoary-headed man and his wife, and the maiden served 
them” [1. 392]. 

After they have eaten, the old man tells Geraint his 
history, lie says : " 1 had a nephew, the sou, of my 
brother, and I took his possessions to myself; and 
when he came to his strength, he demanded of me his 
property, but I withheld it from him. So he made war 
upon mo and wrested from me all tho.t I ])ossessed.” 

The Welsh story thus seems to afford Kdyrn sonn^ 
justification for his harsh treatment of the old Earl, bnt 
Tennyson makes Yxiiol the injured person, and Edyrn the 
wrongdoer. See lines 444-472 of tlie Idyll. Ik'rhaps 
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it is partly as an atonement for tliis degradation 
of Edyni's cliaracter — tlioiigli mainly no doubt to 
illustrate tlie humanising effect of Arthur’s system — 
that the poet speaks of Edyrn as afterwards coming to 
''loathe his crime of traitor” [1. 594] ; and in the next 
Idyll makes him describe at some length the great 
reformation that has been wrought in him (Geraint and 
Miid, 11. 844-872). In thus departing from the Welsh 
narrative the character of Edyrn gains in consistency, 
and our sympathies are not divided as they would be 
if we had to consider Ynml the original transgressor. 

Geraint asks the meaning of all the warlike prepara- 
tions, and the old Earl replies : " The preparations are 
for the game that is to be held to-morrow by the young 
Earl, which will be on this wise. In the midst of a 
meadow which is here, two forks will be set up [1. 482], 
and upon the two forks a silver rod, and upon the silver 
rod a sparrow-hawk, and for the sparrow-hawk there 
will be a tournament [1. 484]. And to the tournament 
will go all the array thou didst see in tlie city, of men, 
and of horses, and of arms. And with each man will 
go the lady he loves best ; and no man can joust for 
the sparrow-hawk except the lady he loves best be 
with him [1. 487]. And the knight that thou sawest 
has gained the sparrow-hawk these two yea.rs ; and if 
he gains it the t])ird year, they will, from that time, 
send it every year to him, and he himself will come 
liere no more. And lie will be called the Knight of 
the Sparrow-hawk from tliat time forth.” 
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Geraint tells the Earl how the maiden of the Queen 
and himself have been insulted by the dwarf, and ashs 
his advice as to how he should obtain redress. “ It is 
not easy to counsel thee/’ replies the Earl, '' inasmuch 
as thou hast neither dame nor maiden belonging to 
thee, for whom thou canst joust [1. 493]. Yet I have 
arms here, which thou couldest have ; and there is niy 
horse also, if ho seem to thee better than thine own.” 
Geraint prefers his own horse to which he is accus- 
tomed, and adds : '' ' And if, when the appointed time 
sliall come to-morrow, thou wilt permit me, sir, to 
challenge for yonder maiden that is thy daughter [1. 
496], I will engage, if I escape from the tournament, to 
love the maiden as ‘ long as I live; and if I do not 
escape, she will remain unsullied as before.’ ' Gladly 
will I permit thee/ said the hoary-headed man.” 

The tournament is to bo held the next morning, 
adds the Earl, when the Knight of the Ir^parrow-hawk 
will 'Gnake proclamation, and ask the lady he loves 
best to take the sparrow-hawk. ' For/ ho wdll say to 
her, Ghou art tlie fairest of women, and thou didst 
possess it last year, and the yea,r previous ; and if any 
deny it thee to-day, hy force will I defend it for thee ’ ” 
[1. 553], 

At the tournament the next morning when the 
knigSt bids his lady fetch the bird, Geraint forbids her 
to do so. “ ' Fetch it not/ said Geraint, ' for there is 
here a maiden, who is fairer, and more noble, and 
more comely, and who has a better claim to it than 
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tlioii’ [L 556]. 'If thou maiiitainest the spaxrow- 
liawlv to be due to her, come forward and do battle 
with me/ ” 

They brea,k three spears each [1. 563], and many 
more. At first the Knight of the Sparrow-hawk pre- 
vails, and old Yniol gives Geraint his good .lance that 
has l^een with him since he first received knighthood. 
The fight continues with lances, and then on foot wdth 
swords. 

“ Then the hoary-headed man saw Geraint receive a 
severe stroke, and he went up to him quickly, and said 
to him, ' Oh, chieftain, rem&iber the treatment which 
thou hadst from the dwmrf; and wilt thou not seek 
vengeance for the insult to thyself, and for the insult 
to Gwenhwyvar the wife of Arthur T” [1. 671]. This 
rouses Geraint, and he smites his antagonist upon the 
crown of his head, so that he broke all his head-armour, 
and cut through all the flesh and the skin, even to the 
skull, until he wounded the bone,” p. 150. 

After overthrowing Edyrn, Geraint bids him go at 
once with his damsel and dwvarf to the Court and sub- 
mit themselves unto the Queen for pardon. They set 
out immediately. The restitution of YnioTs lands is 
not ordered until subsequently, at a banquet. 

Edyrn’s reception at the Court need not be - quoted 
as it does not come into the Idyll. The "Welsh "story 
only indirectly implies that he becomes a reformed 
character. 

Geraint prepares to return, and the arraying of 
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Enid is told as follows: “‘Where is the Earl Ynywl/ 
said Geraint, ‘ and his wife and his daughter ? ’ ‘ They 

are in the chamber yonder/ said the EaiTs chamberlain, 
‘arraying themselves in garments which the Earl has 
caused to bo brought for them.’ ‘ Let not the damsel 
array herself,’ said he, ‘except in her vest and veil, 
until she come to the Court to be clad by Gwenhwyvar 
[L 228], in such garments as she may choose/ So the 
maiden did not array herself” [1. 760], p. 152. 

They arrive at the Court, and “ Arthur gave awa.y 
the maiden to Geraint. And the usual bond made 
between twm persons was inade between Geraint and 
the maiden, and the choicest of all Gwcnhwyvar’s 
apparel was given to the maiden ; and thus arrayed, 
she appeared comely and graceful to all wlio beheld 
her,” p. 157. 

In the Welsh story wo now come to the part tliat 
stands first in the Idyll, and here Tennyson has made 
some clianges also. 

Instead of Geraint feeling uneasy on account of 
Enid’s intimacy with Chvoidiwyvar, as in the Idyll, it is 
Erhin, Geraint’s father and Arthur’s uncle, who sends to 
Arthur, saying that he “waxes old and feeble, and is 
advancing in years. And the neighhouring chiefs know- 
ing this, grow insolent toAvards him, and covet his land 
and jTossessions.” So he beseeches Arthur to let Geraint 
“return to him, to protect his possessions, and become 
acquainted with his boundaries,” p. 158. 

Arthur gives Geraint leave to depart Many famous 
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knigiits accompauy Liui, and lie is received witli lionoiir 
and homage by the men of Cornwall. 

For a time he frequents tournaments, but at length, 
having no one left to overcome, he grows slothful and 
uxorious. The Mabinogi continues : And after that 
he began to shut himself up in the chamber of his 
wife, and he took no delight in anything besides, inso- 
much that he gave up the friendship of his nobles, 
together with his hunting and his amusements, and lost 
the hearts of all the host in his Court [1. 48] ; and there 
was murmuring and scoffing concerning him among the 
inhabitants of the palace, on account of his relinquishing 
so completely their companionship for the love of his 
wife [1. 82]. And these tidings came unto Erbin. And 
when Erbin had heard these tidings, he spoke unto 
Enid, and inquired of her whether it was she that had 
caused Geraint to act thus, and to forsake his people 
and his hosts. ' FTot I, by my confession to Heaven,’ 
said she, 'there is nothing more hateful to me than 
this.’ And she knew not what she should do, for, 
although it was hard for her to own this to Geraint, yet 
was it not more easy for her to listen to what she 
heard, without w^arning Geraint concerning it. And she 
was very sorrowful [1. 55]. And one morning in 
the summer time, they were upon their couch, and 
Geraint lay upon the edge of it. And Enia was 
without sleep in the apartment which had windows 
of glass [1. "Zl]. And the sun shone upon the 
couch. And the clothes had slipped from off his arms 
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and liis breast, and lie was asleep [1. 73]. Then she 
ga:?:ed upon the marvellous bejiutT ot Ids a])pearaiice 
[1. 80], and she said, 'Alas, and am 1 tlic cause that 
these arms and this laeast have lost tlieir glory and the 
warlike iamo which they once so richly enjoyed!’ [1. 
86]. And as she said this, tlie tears dropped IVoiu her 
eyes, and they lei I upon his breast. And the tears she 
shed, a]id the words she liad spoken, awoke him: and 
another thing contributed to awaken him, and tliat was 
tlie idea that it was not hi thinking of him that she 
spoke thus, but tliat it uais because she loved some 
otlier man more than him [1. IIG], and tliat she wished 
for other society, and thereupon Geraint was troubled in 
his mind, and ho called his squire ; and when he came 
to him, ' (do quickly,’ said lie, ' and prepare my horse and 
my arms, and make them ready [1. 12C]. And do thou 
rise,’ said he to Enid, hand ai)parcl thyself ; and cause 
ihj liorse to be accoutred, and clothe tliee in the worst 
riding-dress that thou liast in thy possession [1. 130]. 
And evil betide mo,’ said he, 'if thou roturnest here 
until thou kiiowcst wlielher I have lost my strength so 
completely as thou didst say. And if it he so, it will 
then be easy for tliec to seek the society thou didst 
wish for of liiin of whom thou wast thinking.’ So she 
arose, and clothed herself in licr inc'.ancst garments. 
'I know nothing, Lord,’ said she, 'of thy meaning.’ 
' Neither wilt thou know at this time,’ said he ” [1. .1 32], 
p. 1G2. 

The " faded silk dress ” which becomes in the Idyll 
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tlie occasion of tlie story of Geraint’s marriage being 
told, is not iiientioned in the Welsh tale. Fi‘Oiii these 
long extracts it will be seen that the changes made by 
Tennyson are all in the direction of ornateness. The 
simplicity of the old story is still to a certain degree 
preserved in the idyllic tone that pervades the poem, 
blit the touches given by the poet im]Dart a richness, a 
colour and variety, that greatly augment the beauty of 
the tala 

Some minor annotations may now be made. 

Line 39, '' To cleanse thfs common sewer of all his 
realm,” is repeated in the next Idyll, line 894. 

A fair permission to depart ” gives us a Shaksperian 
use of the adjective (1. 40). 

The fine iteration in lines 60-54, ''Forgetful of 
the falcon,” etc., Mv, Collins compares with Keats’s 
Isabella : — 

''And slie forgot the stars and moon and sun, 

And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze.^’ 

But the device of iteration is of great antiquity. 
Spenser makes use of it in the "So downe he feir’ 
description of the giant’s overthrow ; Taliessin employs 
it with extraordinary effect (see 31aU%. p. 476) ; Virgil’s 
Re voH non vudia may be regarded as an example of the 
same sort ; and in early Hebrew poetry the device is 
frequently and strikingly employed. 
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For the couiparison of tlie iiiusclos of {rcraiiit's 
ai‘in to a brook sloping over ii. little stone Vv'e have 
been referred by the critics to Theocritus; but it 
will be seen that llie Sicilian’s simile diHers con- 
siderably fi’om that coiit; lined in the English poetts 
verse. Calverley renders the Greek as follows : — 


.iji’cail were his vslioulderSj vact his orbed chest, 

And niL;h the sliouldcr 011 each ]jra\^‘ny arm 

Stood out tlic niuRcles, huge as rolling stones 

Caught by some rain-swoln river and shajjeu smooth 

-By its wild eddyiiigs.'-’ — Idyll xxii. p. 1 1 0. 

*■ 

Inline .14G we are told that Arthur held court at 
Caerleon upon Esk. The roiuaiices very frecpiently 
jiicntion these “ plenary courts” pirn I cvch), 'which 
were cusloinarily held by the nionarclis ot France and 
England at the jnincipal feasts of ICasber, Wlutsuutide, 
and Christmas (^Uabhi. p. 185). The Forest of idean, 
in Gluiicestersliire, was anciently a very extensive tract 
of country west of the Severn ; it now comprises about 
2h^000 acres and belongs to the Crown. 

Line 158, '' dreaming of her love for Lancelot,” is a 
Teiinysoniiui interpolation. 

Guinevere’s emphatic ''Yea, though she wei’o a 
beggar from the hedge” (1.2:30) should ho com])arcd 
with Hath picked a ragged-robin from the hedge” 
(1. 724), and also with Tennyson’s early poem of 
King Cipficlnic ami the Beggar-iuauL 

In the line, A thousand jhps eat up your sparrow- 
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liawk,” the disease called the which attacks young 
fowls, seems to be confused with another disease called 
(jwpcs. The singular, denotes a mucous accumula- 
tion that forms on the tongue of a chick; the gcqm 
(plural) is a disease caused by the presence of a kind 
of small worm, that attacks the wdndpipe, and makes 
the bird keej) its mouth wide open, whence the name. 
In Groker’s Fairy LegmuU^ p. 33, “ the chickens died 
of the pip,’' we have the word correctly used. As 
piys are not insects, they cannot eat up sparrow-hawks. 
Gareth and Leodegran are learned neither in the 
diseases of chickens nor in ""the affinities of swifts and 
swallows. 

The comparison of the twisted roots of trees to snakes 
is often found in poetry: see line 325, and the Last 
Totirnciment, line 13. 

Geraint’s exclamations, Here by God’s grace is the 
one voice for me ” (1. 344), and “ Here by God’s rood 
is the one maid for me” (1. 368), recall Sir Ali- 
saunder’s words in the Morte DarthvT when he first sees 
Alice, La Beale Pilgrim : ‘‘ Here have I found my love 
and my lady ” (X. xxxix.) 

Enid’s song of Fortune’s wheel deals with a world- 
old theme, but deals with it in a fresh and charming 
way. 

The germ of the song has been traced to Uante, 
Inferno, xv. 95, but I should rather say that Dante 
refers to the same notion of the wheel of Fortune. 
There is no special similarity between Enid’s song and 

K 
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“ For whatsoever fortune I am ready. 

Sucli handsel is not new unto mine ears, 

Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel around 
As it may please her.” — L onc, fellow’s TnvmlatioiL 

At least as close a resemblance may be found in 
Hamlet’s '' Man that Fortune’s bullets and rewards batb 
ta’en with equal thanks ” (III. ii.) Even old hlalory 
makes Lancelot say: 'M^ortune is so variant, and the 
wheel so movable, there is no constant abiding” (XX. 
xvii.) ; yet I do not think it necessary to suppose that 
Malory had to read Dante to discover the metaphor. 
Til the rdnccss, vi., “The common hate with the 
revolving wheel Should drag you down,” implies the 
same idea. The line in the song that a man should lay 
to heart is the good anti-fatalistic “ Man is man, and 
master of his fate ” ; that is to say, man is able to 
stand, though free to fall, not the creature of blind 
necessity. There is nothing more demoralising than 
the belief in a moral predestination, such as Tennyson 
protests against in the words — 

is man, and master of liis fate.” 

In a later poem — Lochley Hall S-kLy After 

— the poet’s words are less great-hearted, though still 
strong and true — 

Follow Light, and do the Eight — for man can half-control his 
doom.” 

Spenser lays down the same princiiile (VI. ix. 30) : 
“Each man unto himself his life may fortunise” ; the 
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doctrine is repeatedly stated in Milton's epic ; and a 
German poet, Kiiikel, expresses it well too, — 'SSein 
Scliicksal schafft sicli selbst der Mann." 

The metrical structure of the song is original, but 
seems intended to convey a suggestion or reminiscence 
of the troubadour rondels and villauelles, such as a 
high-born maiden might have sung in an old baronial 
bower. In the same way, Tristram’s songs in the Zast 
Tournament recall the triolets of olden time. 

The word rermeil — vermilion- coloured — in the com- 
pound termeil-v:Mte is conimon in our older poets. 
Thus in the Faerie Queened 11. iii. 22 — 

“ In her clieekes the vermeil red did sliow 
Like roses in a bed of lilies shed ” ; 

and Milton mentions ‘‘ a vermeil-tinctured lip ” {Comm), 

Yniol quotes one line of Enid’s song: '' Our hoard is 
little, but our hearts are great’’ (1. 3 *74); compare the 
closing lines of lJl.ysses : “ One equal temper of heroic 
hearts,’’ etc. 

Three illustrations of the eostrcl (1. 386), “a small 
vessel of leather, wood, or earthenware, generally with 
ears so as to be suspended by the side,” are given in 
Ogilvie’s Dictionary. It was a vessel for holding ale 
or other drink ; not for flesh and wine,” as seerus to 
be implied in the text. Manchet bread was a kind of 
fine white bread, and is several times mentioned by 
Chaucer. . Tennyson takes both costrel and manchct from 
the Mabinogi. 
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The Limonrs named in line 440 appears in Geraint 
and Enid, line 277. M. de Villemarqu^ thinks that his 
name may have been derived from Limonr, a commune 
of Eieux in Brittany {TaUc 11 p. 301). 

The wild land ’’ (1. 443) seems to mean the land that 
has not been brought under Arthur’s rule and order. 

The condition, in line 481, by which the knight’s 
lady had to be present to qualify him for admission to 
a tourney or a castle, seems to have been often imposed 
in feudal times. Thus in Spenser, IV. i. 9 : — 

The cnstoine of the pladfe was such, that hee 
Which liadde no Love nor Lemman there in store, 
Should either winne him one, or lye without the doore.” 

The Chair of Idris, line 543, is the great mountain 
of Cadr Idris, in Merionethshire. 

Idris, in the Triads, is the inventor of the harp, and 
is coupled with Eidiol and Beli, making the three 
Primitive Bards (Villemarque, Talk M, 420). 

The Mabinogi merely states that the prize w^as a 
sparrow-hawk. In describing the bird as made of gold 
(1. 550), Tennyson has probably taken a hint from 
Lady GueKSt's note on page 195, which speaks of '^un 
faucon d’or” as having been the prize at a certain 
touritament. 

In an early Calendar of English Elotmrs we are 
told that '' Poor Bagged Robin blossoms in the haie ” 
(hedge). It is a red wildflower, also called Cuckoo- 
flower, and is common in English hedgerows; but when 
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Enid’s mother speaks of a Eagged Eobiii from the 
hedge (line 724, compare line 230), she is thinking less 
of the literal wildflower than of a ragged beggar-girl 
from the roadside. 

In the Book of Esther we are told that King 
Ahasuerus "‘sent letters unto all the provinces, unto 
every province according to the writing thereof,” that 
'"every man should bear rule in his own house” — a 
law of the Medes and Persians that must have resulted 
from very extensive henpecking — and that the king’s 
servants, after the decree against the insubordinate 
Queen Vashti, said: "Let there be fair young virgins 
sought for the king ; and let the king appoint officers 
in all the provinces of his kingdom, that they may 
gather together all the fair young virgins,” etc. (ii. 2). 

Thus Esther is lighted upon. 

Enid’s mother, in line 731, thinks men might seek 
through Artimr’s realm, as they sought through the 
provinces of Ahasuerus, and not find a fairer maid than 
Enid. 

INIilton tells us that it was the desire of British 
pearls that led the Eoman Ceesar to invade Britain 
{Hid, Eng, ii.) ; but the laureate follows the more poetic 
Welsh tradition, that it was for the love of a fair British 
maiden named Elur, daughter of Mygnach Gorr, who 
was beloved also by Cassivelaunus or Casswallawn, son 
of Beli. Elur had been carried off by Mwrchan, a 
Gaulish prince, and ally of Csesai', to whom he pre- 
sented the lady. 
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Casswallawii loci au army of sixiy-one thousand men 
in pursuit, and after slaying six thousand of Ctesar’s 
followers, recaptured liis beloved. lienee was sung 
this Triad: ''The three ardent lovers of the Island 
of Britain, Casswallawii the son of Beli for blur the 
daughter of Mugnach Gorr, and Trystan the son of 
Talliich for Ysseult the wife of March Meirchawn 
his uncle, and Kynon the son of Clydrio Eiddiin for 
Morvyth the daughter of XJrien.” ^ 

Tennyson alludes in line 745 to this British Helen, 
" for whose love the Eoman Giesar first invaded Britain,” 
and two lines previously to ^another fascinating damsel, 
whom G-wydion "made by glamour out of flowers” 
(1. 743). The tale of Blodeuwedd, the fair “Flower 
aspect,” is told also in the MaUnogmv (sec pp. 426, 
437, and 439, eel 1877) : “ Well,” said Math to G wydion, 
“ we will seek, I and thou, by charms and illusion, to 
form a wife for him out of flowers ... so they took 
the blossoms of the oak, and the blossoms of the broom, 
and the blossoms of the meadow-sweet, and produced 
from them a maiden, the fairest and most graceful that 
man ever saw. And they baptized her, and gave her 
the name of Blodeuwedd.” 

And Taliessin sings too — 

“Gwydion the son of Bon, of toil scvctp, 

Formed a woman out of iiowers.” 

In line 764 the Jicm% sudden gusts of wind, lay or 
lodge the corn, 

1 MaUnotjUm, notes, pp. 38 and 292. 
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The quaint image of the careful robins eying the 
delver’s toil, in line 774, is repeated in the next Idyll, 
line 431. 

The prophecy of which Geraint is so confident, line 
815, is his own. ''false doom,” mistaken judgment, in 
the next Idyll (1. 812). 

Gaitdy-day, line 818, is an old word for holiday, day 
of recreation {gcoudmm) ; we are told that Milton used 
sometimes to have a gaudy -day with his private friends. 



OHAPTKH VIJI 

GKUAIKT AND EKlt) 


The concluding lialf of the original Idyll of “Enid” 
must also be compared witlf tlie Mabinogi. 

Taking up the story where it was broken off, at line 
144 of the preceding Idyll, it now goes straight forward 
to the close. The poet departs more frequently from 
the original narrative in this second part, omitting 
several incidents, transposing the persons of Limours 
and Doorm, introducing Edyrn instead of the “ Little 
King,’’ and transferring Geraint’s stay at Arthur’s camp 
to the end of the poem. 

In tlie Mabinogi the departure of Geraint is much 
less dramatically told than it is in the Idyll. Geraint 
there quietly takes leave of his hither, saying that he 
is travelling into Lloegyr (now England) with only one 
follower. Note how finely the laureate has expanded 
what follows : “ And he desired Enid to mount her 
horse, and to ride forward, and to keep a long way 
before him {Geraint and JEnid, 1. 14). ^ And whatever 

thou mayest see, and whatsoever thou mayest hear, 
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concerning me/ said lie, ‘do thou not turn Lack [1. 17]. 
And unless I speak unto thee, say not thou one word 
either.' And they set forward. And he did not choose 
the pleasantest and most frequented road, but that which 
was the wildest [1. 28], and most beset by thieves, and 
robbers, and venomous animals [1. 31]. And they came 
to a high road, which they followed till they saw a vast 
forest, and they went towards it, and they saw four 
armed horsemen come forth from the forest [1. 56]. 
When the horsemen had beheld them, one of them said 
to the others, ‘ Behold, here is a good occasion for us 
to acquire two horses and armour, and a lady likewise ; 
for this we shall have no difficulty in doing against 
yonder single knight, who hangs his head so pensively 
and heavily/ " p. 164. 

Enid hears their talk, and resolves to warn Geraint. 
“ ' The vengeance of Heaven be upon me/ she said, ‘ if 
I would not rather receive my death from his hand 
than from the hand of any other [1. 68] ; and though 
he should slay me, yet will I speak to him, lest I should 
have the misery to witness his death.' " 

l^Tien he overtakes her she asks him has he heard 
what those men are saying. “ ‘ Thou hadst only/ said 
he, ‘to hold thy peace as I bade thee. I wish but 
for silence, and not for warning. And though thou 
shouldst desire to see my defeat, and my de^th [1. 
80] by the hands of these ’men, yet do I feel no 
dread.' " 

Tennyson reduces the number to three, but makes 
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tliem all charge at once, as caitiff knights do. In the 
Mabinogi, the four robbers attack singly, and are one 
by one overthrown. Geraint gives Enid the four 
horses laden with armour to drive before her, and 
renews his command of silence. 

The Idyll describes the conflicting thoughts in 
Geraint’s mind as they proceed. There is no sug- 
gestion of this in the Mabinogi, wliich continues the 
story of their journey, tliat led through a wood, and 
across a plain, in the centre of which was a group of 
thickly-tangled copsewood'’; or as the Idyll translates 
this — 

“The first shallow shade of a deep wood, 

Before a gloom of stubhorn-shafted oaks.” 

Three armed horsemen come towards them, and 
again Enid overhears their talk. ' Behold, here is a 
good arrival for us ; here are coming for us four horses 
and four suits of armour. We shall easily obtain them, 
in spite of yonder dolorous knight, and the maiden also 
will fall into our power ’ [1. 12'7]. ' This is but too true,’ 
said she to herself, ' for my husband is tired with his 
former combat [1. 133]. The vengeance of Heaven 
will be upon me, unless I warn him of this.’ So the 
maiden waited until Geraint came up to her.” 

She tells him that these men say they will easily 
obtainr all this spoil. '"'I declare to Heaven,’ he 
answered, Hhat their words are less grievous to me 
than that thou wilt not he silent, and abide by my 
comisel’” [L 160]. 
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The poet (lie that tells the tale) inserts from his own 
observation the comparison of the fallen knight trans- 
fixed bj the broken spear, to the great piece of a 
promontory slipping down -with a tree still growing 
on it} 

if either has the prose story any trace of the simile 
of the cataract’s drumming thunder (1. 1*72), a descrip- 
tion that can hardly be surpassed for felicitous truth 
to nature. 

The poet omits Geraint’s next exploit : a victory 
over five knights [p. 166], which raises to twelve the 
number of laden horses thac Enid has to drive before 
her. They pass the night in a wmod, Geraint sleeping 
and Enid watching, if ext morning they continue their 
journey until they arrive at a tract of open country, 
with meadows, and mowers at work. Compare what 
follows with the Idyll, lines 195-244 : ''And they went 
up out of the river by a lofty steep ; and there they 
met a slender stripling, with a satchel about his neck, 
and they saw that there was something in the satchel, 
but they knew not what it was. And he had a small 
blue pitcher in Ms hand, and a howl on the mouth of 
the pitcher. And the youth saluted Geraint. ' Heaven 

^ Com^SLVQ AmpMonj of tlie trees dancing downliill: ‘‘Like some 
great landslip side by side The country side descended ” ; and Spenser, 
F. Q,, I. xi 54— 

“ So dovme lie fell, as an Imge rocky clift, 

Wliose false foundation waves liave waskt away, 

And rolling downe, great Kei^tune doth dismay ; 

So downe lie fell, and like an heaped mouiitaiue Lay." 
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prosper thee/ said Geraint, 'and whence dost thou 
come?’ 'I come/ said he, 'from the city that lies 
before thee. My Lord,’ he added, ' will it be displeasing 
to thee if I ask whence thou coniest also ? ’ 'By no 
means — through yonder wood did I come.’ ‘ Thou 
earnest not through the wood to-day/ 'hTo/ he replied, 
' we were in the wood last night/ ‘ I warrant,’ said the 
youth, ' that thy condition there last night was not the 
most pleasant, and that thou hadst neither meat nor 
drink.’ ' No, by my faith,’ said he. ' Wilt thou follow 
my counsel,’ said the youth, ' and take thy meal from 
me ? ’ ' What sort of meal V he inquired. ' The break- 
fast which is sent for yonder mowers, nothing less than 
bread and meat and wine ; and if thou wult, sir, they 
shall have none of it’ 'I will,’ said he, 'and Heaven 
reward thee for it’ 

" So Geraint alighted, and the youth took the maiden 
from off her horse. Then they washed, and took their 
repast. And the youth cut the bread iu slices, and 
gave them drink, and served them witbal. And when 
they had finished, the youth arose, and said to Geraint, 

' My Lord, with thy permission, I will now go and fetch 
some food for the mowers.’ 'Go, first, to the town,^ 
said Geraint, 'and take a lodging for me in the best 
place that thou knowest, and the most commodious 
one for the horses, and take thou whichever horse 
and arms thou choosest in payment for thy service 
and thy gift/ 'Heaven reward thee, Lord,’ said the 
youth, ' and this would be ample to repay services 
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much greater than those I have rendered unto thee/ 
p. 167. 

The boy goes to the palace and tells the Earl of that 
town the whole occurrence. The Earl, wdio is named 
Dwrin (Dpprm), bids the boy return to tell the strange 
laiight that he will be welcome if he comes to the 
castle ; but Geraint will only go to the lodging that has 
been hired for him. 

“ And after they had disarrayed themselves, Geraint 
spoke thus to Enid : ' Go/ said he, ' to the other side of 
the chamber, and come not to this side of the house ; 
and thou mayest call to thee the woman of the house, 
if thou wilt.* 'I will do, Lord,* said she,' ^as thou 
sayest/ ** 

Both Limours and Doorni are names of persons in 
the Welsh story, but Tennyson has transposed their 
names without greatly altering their characters. The 
only important change is that he makes Limours Enid*s 
formerly rejected lover. Neither Dwrm nor Limours 
in the Mabinogi had known Enid before the meetings 
here described. 

Geraint asks the man of the house whether he has 
any friends that he would like to invite. He has, he 
replies ; and Geraint says, “ Bring them hither, and 
entertain them at my cost with the best thou canst buy 
in the town’* [11. 285-288], p. 169. 

The Earl Dwrm comes in the evening — not boister- 
ously as in the Idyll Limours comes, but with due 
ceremony, accompanied by twelve knights. While 
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conversing with Geraint he sees Enid, and looks at her 
steadfastly. ‘'And he thought he had never seen a 
maiden fairer or more comely than she. And he set all 
his thouglits and his affections upon her. Tlien he 
asked of Geraint, ‘Have I thy permission to go and 
converse with yonder maiden, for I see that she is 
apart from thee V [1. 298]. 'Thou hast it gladly/ said 
he. So the Earl w^ent to the place where the maiden 
was and spoke to her. ' Ah maiden/ said he, ' it cannot 
be pleasant to thee to journey thus with yonder man ! ’ 
' It is not unpleasant to me,’ said she, ' to journey the 
same road that he journeys.’ ‘ Thou hast neither youths 
nor maidens to serve thee,’ said he [1. 322]. ' Truly,’ 

she replied, ' it is more pleasant for me to follow yonder 
man, than to be served by yoxiths and maidens.’ ‘ I 
will give thee good coxinsel,’ said he. ' All my earldom 
will I place in thy possession, if thou wilt dwell with 
me.’ ' That will I not, by Heaven,’ she said, ' yonder 
man w^as the first to whom my faith was over pledged, 
and shall I prove inconstant to him!’ 'Thou art in 
the WTong,’ said the Earl ; ' if I slay the man yonder, 1 
can keep thee with me as long as I choose ; and wdien 
thou no longer pleasest me I can turn thee away [1. 
338]. But if thou goest with me by thine own good- 
will, I protest that our union shall continue eternal and 
undivfded as long as I remain alive.’ Then she pondered 
these words of his, and she considered that it was advis- 
able to encourage him in his request [1. 352]. ' Behold, 
then, chieftain, this is most expedient for thee to do to 
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save me any needless imputation ; come here to-morrow, 
and take me away as thouf^h I knew nothin" thereof’ ” 
[1. 357], p. 170. 

The EaiTs boasting speeches are not in the prose 
story, which narrates that after D vein’s departure Enid 
says nothing to her lord lest he be angry and uneasy, but 
sets his armour in readiness, and at midnight awakes 
him and tells him of the EaiTs intended attack. Geraint 
sends her to call the landlord, and gives him eleven 
horses and eleven suits of armour. “ ' Heaven reward 
thee, Lord,’ said he, ' but I spent not tlie value of one 
suit of armour upon tliee.’ 'Eor that reason,’ said he, 

‘ thou wilt be the richer. ’ ” 

The landlord guides them out of the town, and re- 
turns to find his house beset by eighty armed knights. 
At daybreak Enid sees the dust of the pursuing troop, 
and again warns Geraint, w^ho once more blames her for 
breaking silence. He overthrows the eighty knights, 
one after another, and Dwrm the last. Tennyson’s 
changes here are all in the direction of probability. He 
makes the Earl the first to fall, and one other knight is 
overthrown after him, when the rest scatter before 
Geraint like a shoal of small fish. 

After this exploit Geraint comes to the teiuitory of 
Gwiffert Petit, as '' he is called by the Franks, but the 
Cymry call him the Little King.” Tennyson omits the 
fight with Gwiffert, in which Geraint, though victorious, 
is wounded [see 1. 501], Gwiffert swears fealty, and 
, reappears at a later stage of the Mabinogi, when in the 
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Idyll Ills part is given to Edyni, the reformed knight of 
the sparrow-hawk 

Though wounded, Greraint rides onward till he comes 
near to wliere Arthur happens to be encamped. 

Sir Kay meets him and tries to force him to come 
before the king, but gets himself '' rolled headlong for 
his trouble. The smooth-speaking Gwalchmai (Grawain) 
is sent by Arthur, and he and Geraint fight for a space, 
until Gwalchmai recognises his antagonist, and sends a 
page to tell Artliur that it is Geraint, but that he will 
hardly be induced to come unless Arthur’s camp is 
pitched alongside of the roall that he is travelling. This 
is done, and Geraint is met by Arthur and Gwenhwyvar, 
who entertain him and Enid for nearly a month. 

Tennyson has transferred this to the close of the 
Idyll ; see 11. 873-928. 

Geraint’s wounds are attended to by Arthur’s chief 
physician, Morgan Tud, and his disciples [1. 922 ; com- 
pare BaJin, 1. 270] ; and as soon as he is healed he asks 
Arthur’s leave to depart, which is reluctantly granted. 
He and Enid set out, and meet a lady weeping beside a 
dead knight. Leaving Enid with her, Geraint goes in 
pursuit of the three enormous giants who have slain her 
lord. He kills them, but is himself so battered by the 
third giant that his old wmunds re-open and bleed afresh. 
He rides hack to Enid, and, as in the Idyll, falls fainting 
from Hs horse. 

'The Earl of Limours (Tennyson’s Doorm) happens 
to be passing, and hears Enid’s “ piercing and loud and 
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thrilling cry. The two forlorn ladies explain the reason 

of their lamentations. The story and the Idyll agree 

closely in what follows : — 

“The Earl caused the knight that was dead to be 
buried, but he thought that there still remained some 
life in Geraint ; and to see if he yet would live 
[1. 552] he had him carried with him in the hollow 
of his shield [1. 568] and upon a bier. And the two 
damsels w’ent to the Court; and when they arrived 
there, Geraint was placed upon a litter-couch in front of 
the table that was in the hall [1. 572]. Then they all 
took oh their travelling gear, and the Earl besought 
Enid to do the same, and to clothe herself in other 
garments [1. 678]. ‘I will not, by Heaven,’ said she 
[1. 697]. ‘All, Lady,’ said he, ‘be not so sorrowful for 
this matter.’ ‘ It were hard to persuade me to be other- 
wise,’ said she. ‘ I will act towards thee in such wuse, 
that thou needest not be sorrowful, whether yonder 
knight live or die. Behold, a good earldom, together 
with myself, will I bestow on thee ; be, therefore, happy 
and joyful ’ [1. 625]. ‘ I declare to Heaven,’ said she, 

‘ that henceforth I shall never be joyful while I live ’ 
[1. 648], ‘ Come then,’ said he, ‘ and eat.’ ‘ Ho, l)y 

Heaven, I will not,’ she answered [1. 654]. ‘But, by 
Heaven, thou shalt,’ said he. So he took her with him 
to the table against her will, and many times desired 
her to eat. ‘ I call Heaven to witness,’ said she, * that 
I will not eat until the man that is iipon yonder bier 
shall eat likewise’ [1. 655]. ‘Thou canstiiot fulfil t]^t,’ 

L 
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saitl tii (3 Earl, 'yonder man is dead already' [1. 6^1]. 

' I will prove that 1 can,’ said she. Then lie offered her 
a guhlot oi* liquor [I 658]. ‘Drink this goblet/ he said, 
‘and it vrill cause thee to change thy mind.’ ‘Evil 
betide me,’ she answered, ‘if I drink aught until he 
drink also’ [1. 665]. ‘Truly,’ said the Earl, ‘it is of no 
more avail for me to be gentle with thee than ungentle.’ 
And lie gave her a box in the ear [1. 717]. Thereupon 
she raised a loud and piercing vshriek, and her lamenta- 
tions were inucli greater than they had been before, for 
Siie considered in lier mind that had Geraint been alive, 
he durst not have struck lier thus [1. 720]. But, behold, 
at the sound of lier cry, Geraint revived from his swoon, 
and he sat up on the bier, and finding his sword in the 
hollow of liis shield [1. 725], he rushed to the place 
where the Earl \vas, and struck him a fiercely-wounding, 
severely venomous, and sternly-smiting blow upon the 
crown of his head, so that he clove him in twain, and 
his sword was stayed by the table. Then all left the 
board, and fled away [1. 731]. And this was not so 
much through fear of the living as through the dread 
they felt at seeing the dead man rise up to slay them. 
And Geraint looked upon Enid, and he was grieved for 
two causes ; one was to see that Enid had lost her colour 
and her wonted aspect; and the other, to know that 
she \>a3 ill tiie right. ‘ Lady/ said he, ‘ knowest thou 
where our horses are V ‘I know, Lord, where thy horse 
is/ she replied, ‘but I know not where is the other. 
Thy horse is in the house yonder’ [1. 748]. So he went 
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to the house, and brought forth his horse, and mounted 
him, and took Enid from the ground, and placed her 
upon the horse with him ’’ [1. 749], p. 179. 

They ride off, and soon hear a knight galloping after 
them. Geraint puts Enid down, and prepares for 
battle, but the stranger turns out to be the Little King, 
Gwiffert, who, having heard of Geraint’s danger, is 
coming to his aid. 

Tennyson here introduces Edyrn in place of Gwdifert 
Petit. 

With the rest of the old story we need not now 
concern ourselves, but the Muhinogion must be named 
as being the book, next to Malory’s MorU Bwrtli ur, that 
the student of the Tennysonian Idylls may study with 
the greatest advantage. It was first published in 1838, 
and was reprinted in 1877 by Mr. Quaritch.^ 

The opening apostrophe has been compared to the 
well-known lines of Lucretius, ii. 14-16 : — 

0 iiiiseras liomiiumi mentes, O pectora caeca, 
kHiidibus ill tenebris vitae, cpiaiitisqiie periclis, 

Degitiir hoc aevi cpiodcumquest.’^ 

Milton {Hist ii.) tells how the Britons took refuge 
ill “ plashy fens,” such gray swamps and pools as the 
heron loves (1. 31). In line 49 we have another 
graphic hit of bird-life ; when Enid is startled by the 

^ Through whose courteous permission I am enabled to give the 
foregoing extracts. 
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great plover’s liuuiau whistle — tiu'. slii'ill call ot the 
stone curlew or Norfolk plovcw, which thus ofUai de- 
ceives wanderers on tlie woltlsd 

The ‘'wild ways” of the wood, line 187, is a phrase 
used by Malory: “so Mir j^aune(‘lot. rode many wild 
ways, throughout nnirshes a,ud many wild ways” 
(VI. xvii.) 

(leraiiit’s 'Malse doom,” misjudgnnmt, niist,aktui pm- 
diction (line 247), is given in the preceding Idyll, line 
814. 

The annulets or little rings of rushers twisted hy 
girls (see line 258) are often mentioned in our old 
poets, as for instance in Tletclua'’s Faithful t^hcphcnlr^^, 
1. iii. : “ or gatlier rushes, to make many a ring lor thy 
long lingers.” 

Liinouivs tells “free tales,” licentious stories, line 
291 ; in keeping with the character thai- has hemi 
iuscribed to him by Yniol in the pn'ceding Idyll, line 
240, 

“ Lovers’ (piarrels oft in ])lea,sing (‘otic.ord mul,” says 
Milton ; and Tennyson’s refenmee to sucb (juarrels in 
line 2>24 may be illustrated by the lines jinwiously 
quoted from Edwards’s Anuodiwub Jrac, and by tluj 
tender song in the Princess: “As through tlui land at 
eve we went.” 

^ Q^ilicniciuus scolopax, ilic plovt'r, h;iM ‘'a vtuy loiul sijrill 

note” ill May. Montagu, DtcL IUrds, [>. .o2. 'riuircMs noiioii 

about KOiuc Hpeeios oC plovers, that tlnur bodicss are inliabil.ed by the 
souls of those Jews who tooh ))arl in eriiciryinj^ Christ. See Dyer, 
Eng. Folklore^ ]). 95 . 
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Limours says that his malice is no deeper than a 
moat (line :>40) ; lie only means to imprison Geraint, 
not to kill him (as Dwrni offers to do). He departs 
boasting that Enid cares not a “broken egg-shell for 
her lord/^ So in Hamlet, IV, iv. 53, an egg-shell is taken 
as denoting something worthless : — 

‘‘ Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell.” 

The sudden honesty of the landlord, taken by sur- 
prise (line 410), is characteristic of Tennyson’s humorous 
comprehension of men of this class. 

The use of hicher, that is, flash, glitter, in line 449, 
“Dust, and the point of lances bicker in it,” is the 
same as in the PrineeHs, v. : “and bickers into red and 
emerald.” In lino 325 it means ([uarrel slightly : “ tlio’ 
men may l)ickor with the things they love.” The 
<,)rigiiial sens(3 of the word was to “skirmish.” 

The “dry shri(‘k,” line 4()1, is a Latinisin (Collins, 

p. ];! 7 ). 

In line 475, “the cressy islets,” masses of water- 
cress, in 

‘‘ T1h‘ hrook that loves 
1\) purl o^cr matted cress and ribhed sand.” 

Oth.' ii) Mevionj. 

Peiha 2 }S tlie story of .Enoch Arden ma,y liave been 
in the poet’s iniud when ho wrote lines 496-499 : — 
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;is! ainnii io avIioiu a divndful loss 
ill i\. f;ir land ;uid lio kiio^vs i(. luif, 

].)Ul (‘oiniii;j[ ]);u‘k lu‘ li'arns it, nnd llu* loss 
So ])aiiip liiiii Miat lu‘ sickons ni,L;li to di'alli." 

A woluou we.o]‘)iug for lior nuirdcn-od luato wjis hiki'ii 
little notice of in that lawless realm : ct>in])a.ri'. Lffd 
Ton rnnmoit] line. 492. 

In line 5G8 are told that they (‘.arried (ho’aint 
” all in the hollow of his shield.” This detail is from 
the ^Vel3h story ; it was the usual and obvious moth' ol* 
carrying a wounded soldien Tlie saying of th('. S'jiartan 
mother will occur as a familiar example ol’ the a.uciont 
practice. Malory twice mentions this manner of carry- 
ing wounded men (VilT. xiv., TX. xii.), and Spemsor 
once {F. ()., VI ii. 48). 

The heautiful d(‘scri])tion of ])ure atul nohh^ V'omen 
— ^Ahoso gracious things” (lino 035) — dirc‘(;ts ait-ention 
to this use of {‘rerpient i)i ShidvSjx'U', to (hmohi 
a coniliination of ox(|uisite jdiysical (diarm with spiritual 
dignity and holiness. Spens(‘.r also sp(‘nks of ‘‘ gmlions 
womanhood” {'F. Q,, IT. ii. 13). 

We are almost reminded of the words of (domus, “ it, 
is for homely feature.s to ko(^p home,” in the thought of 
Liinours, similar in spirit thougli dillerent in ex])res- 
sion “I love that beauty should go la'autifully ” (line' 
G80 ; Covhus, 1. 748). 

The palfrey, line 7dh, so often niontioiKHl in romantic 
poetry, was a light horse or ])ony;used as a hackney by 
a knight, when he “listed case liis battle ste('d.'' 
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Tennyson’s vale of Avilion is a place where falls 
not hail or rain or any snow”; and in line 770 here 
lie seems to imply that the “useful trouhU of the 
rain” only came after man’s departure from Paradise. 
This is not exactly stated in Genesis ii., where we 
read that hforc, the plantation of Eden “ the Lord God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth. . . . But 
there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
wliole face of the ground.”' Milton makes Eve in 
Eden speak of “ the fertile earth after soft showens.” 

EdyriTs paradox, “ By overthrowing me you threw 
me higher,” is in the style of Milton’s “ By owing owes 
not, but still pays, at once indebted and discharged.” 

The vicious qiiitch (line 902) is a species of worth- 
less grass, hard to eradicate from land under cultivation. 

The south-west that Idowing Bala lake 
Fills all the sacred Dec ” (1. 928). 

Bala lake lies in a north-easterly and south-westerly 
direction, and the Dee flows north out of it The holy 
Dee is ‘‘ sacred with Druidic and Arthurian legends,” 
says Professor ]\Iassc)n, note 011 Lyeiilas, 1. oo. 

The- Hcovrliuj of Ific IF/n'fe Hors(% a hook by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, tells how nowadays “men •weed the 
white horse on the Berkshire hills To keep him bright 
and clean as heretofore ” (line 925). There is huge 
figure of a horse, 274 feet long, cut in the turf on a 
chalky hillside near Wantage in Berkshire. It was 
made to commemorate Alfred’s victory of iEscesdun 
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over the Danes in the reign of Ktliclred. The White 
Horse was the (nnl)lciu of Hongist (compare '' Hie Lords 
of the White Horse,” o^O). It reprcsente.d 

the liorse of Odin, tlu^ war-god of northern mytliology. 

Geraint fell at last (lino 906) lighting against tlie 
8axons, at the battle of Llonghorth — tha.t is, the Haven 
of Ships,” variously eonj'ectured to have been Dorts- 
mouth or Langport See Lady G nest’s note, ]>] >. 192-1 9*k 



CHAPTEE IX 


BALIN AND BALAN 

m 

Tins Idyll was first publislied in Tiresias and other 
Poems, in 1885. Tlie story is inncli abridged from 
Malory’s second book, of which chapters i. ii. and 
xii.-xix. should be specially compared; although the 
romance is liero used as a mere formal outline, wliich 
the poet has filled in with character and incident and 
ornamental detail of his own devising. 

Thus Malory affords no hint of Arthur’s tilting with 
Balin and Balan beside the fountain, or oi‘ the reforma- 
tion of Balin, or of his taking the Queen’s crown as his 
emblem, or of his conversation with the old (Simon 
Lee-liki‘) labourer, when he goes in quest of the ‘'devil 
in the woods.” 

The poet omits tlio “dolorous stroke” tliat connects 
the old story more closely with the Grail legend ; but, 
on the other hand, he creates the Lancelot and Guine- 
vere interview, and brings Vivien on the scene, so as to 
make tbe Idyll, as is stated in a foot-note to the first 
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ediilDii, “lui iiiirodiK'tioii to and Yivion." ‘ T]u‘ 

(iircnnis[a,i]0(‘S that Ic'ad n]) to llio di'adli-scu'nc oF ih(' 
hrotlier.s avo also coiisuU‘ra.])ly a.lt('ivd. 

In tlio iiit.ervi(‘\v liotwoioi Laiuadot and (lie <^)u('<ai 
the still small voioi^. is slunvn to ]){; iroii])!!!!*^ 1 la- iornun’, 
allliongli ilio “ bonds iluit so dofanu' liinr” an' of Ibroo 
to bind liini still, (luinovc'ro sta's (-liat lior lovia’ is ill 
at ease about soinetliiina', but if sbo divint's ilii' (‘aiisf' 
she only ashs : ‘"Art thou sad'^ or siek ^ . . . Si(*k, or 
for (iiiy niatter angered with me 

In representing Lancelot as having ipiabns ot (‘on- 
seience while (Uiincvere has none, ilie ])0(‘t si'eins lo 
indicate that when a man thus sins lie is at limes 
troubled by remorse, even though he disregard its sting ; 
but that when a. woman takes the l'at(d step, self- 
reproach is silent in law heart llKmeeforward. Tluo’c' 
is no going bn(*k Hw her, evim though slu', may laive 
miscounted the cost; only a great revulsion of (etding, 
as in the cast's of K(.ia.rr(‘ and (Uiiiu'vere, may be wrought 
at last, when utterly and ho]H‘l('ssly too laje. If Ibis 
is so, Lyron perhaps rightly t‘X])Ia.ins its rt'asoii : - 

kiivt* is of mail's lilt* a Ihiiig apni'l, 

’Tis woman’s whole 


jVud this shows us what A^iviem nuMins wIkui she says 

^ -Malory’s sovcnUMMitli oliaplor, “J‘(»w|.liat slow his lovi* 

and a wiili luT,” is ivciillod hvANhal we mud in tin' story of 

Pclloas and KUam'. With tUo ‘‘bridi;i‘ of ioiu^md sts-fd*’ in chnplt'r 
xix. wc sliouhl ])i‘rha])s (‘<)nn»aro tin* MvoV, 1. hOO ; uiid with tin* 
aocouiit of tlio spoar of Loipjj^ius, Bk, XJ, rliajj. iv. 
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that} dreams of fame while woman wakes to love/' 
There is something oriental in such a conception of 
woman’s loving not wisely, and indeed at first sight it 
indicates a rather more Byronic view of erring woman’s 
character than one would have expected from the author 
of ImhcL But the poet always draws a wide distinction 
between “ those gracious things,” true women, and those 
false women who have forfeited that honoured state of 
perfect chastity. It is of the latter class that Ettarre 
and Guinevere are types : and 

Men at most differ as Heaven and eartli ; 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell.” 

The character of Pellain is also changed and elaborated 
in the Idyll. He seems to be the typical ceremonialist 
in religious matters, hiiidiiig himself to form rather than 
seeking the operative spirit of piety. He has a shrine 
full of holy relics ; the Christ in his chapel can scarce 
be seen amid the crowded images of saints — and yet 
he tolerates the murderous Garlou ! 

The painfully false position in which the knights 
are beginning to find themselves — bound by their vows 
to uphold the ideal purity of Arthur's Court, and to 
vindicate the reputation of a Queen whose chastity they 
themselves mistrust — is shown in the thoughts that 
poison Balin's rest after his reply to Gallon’s scornful 
slanders in the hall of l^ellam. 

Then Vivien is introduced travelling to the hnll 
of Oamelot, on her way to work out the plot that she 
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a,iul ]\ra,rk liavc hiid,— tliciir .scJioino of ^stirrin.a' ii]) ilui 
‘‘'siijikos wil'liin tlu' i»Tas.s” ol* ArMiui‘’s How 

r1u‘- will ('llbci tliis will bo soon in ilu‘ iu‘xt Idyll and 
ill (hiiiicroY. 

With lior {Inonl; lii^s slio easily inii'iisides baliu's 
suspicions until Uuw i‘np;ondov ])a.ssiona{(‘ rage ly^’ainsi- 
tlic Quoon, and hi‘. riirionsly stamps out lun* royal 
embloui from Ids sliiidd. 

Ibilan ap])cars at tliis moinent, junl tlie brotlun-s slay 
each otlior in bra.inloss figlit. Vivitm loa,ves llann wiili 
a seotr — ^sbo cannot boar to look upon dead bodi(\s. 

The l\)ur typos of nialii^’iiity in llu' /(/////-s* ha\o now 
all come upon the scone — the man of envious ambition, 
rebelling against lawful sway; ilio man of vice and 
treachery, hating noble aims ; the man ofscuirot shindors, 
iidlicting wounds iinsoon ; and the harlot., ihdigliting in 
ensnaring others and making them like horsoirin ba,Kso-” 
ness, — ,]\'rodred, and Mark, and (huion, a.nd \’ivitMt. 

At Uu^ outset of the |UHau Tennyson i.(dls that. Talin 
has goni‘, into exile for lliriu* years as a punishment Ibr 
having struck a Llirall. Malory (II. iii.) i-ola,t(‘s tkab he 
loft the (k)urt afttr slaying ihe Lady of t.lu* Lak(‘. 

Tliinv. must have boim several Ladies of the Lake, 
lor Merlin comes to Arthur just aftm* this ooeiiiTimcix 
and in a labor ]>ook wi‘ are told how he, falls in a. dotagt^ 
about ’fs'imue, one of the da.uisels of the lake. Lnt it 
there is any iuconsisleney in tlui Dttrfhtir hm\ ll 

is only one of the jinany romantic a,hsuiHlities thal in a 
later age incurred tlie ridicule of (Vrva.nt(‘S. If this 
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lady wliom Baliix slays was Viviaxie, she reseiuhles her 
namesake in the Idnjlh at least in one respect, for 
Merlin says of her that “ she never came in lellowship 
of worship ” — that is, good company— to do good, but 
always great harm ’’ (II, iv.) Yet in IV. ix, she saves 
Arthur’s life '' for love of King Arthur/’ 

The romance next tells how Balin and Balan meet, 
and together overcome Arthur’s enemy, King Eyons 
(llience) of North Wales. Arthur is much pleased, and 
his anger against Balin is assuaged. He sends Balin to 
bring before him a knight, who agrees to come if Balin 
becomes his surety against "'all harm. Balin does so, 
but on their way, ‘'as they were even before King 
Arthur’s pavilion, there came one invisible, and smote 
this knight that went with Balin throughout the body 
with a spear. Alas I said the knight, I am slain under 
your conduct, with a knight called Gaiion/’ Balin 
vows to avenge his death. Another knight joins him 
(cln xiii.), and is also “slain by this traitor knight that 
rides invisildc.” 

J>alin goes to Pellam’s castle and is admitted. “ Soon 
Balin asked a knight, Is there not a knight in this 
court whose name is Garloii ? Yonder lie goeth, 
said the knight, he with the black face ; he is the 
marvcllest kniglit tha.t is now living, for he dcstroyeth 
many good knights, for he goeth invisible.” Ah, 
well, said Balin, is that he? Then Balin advised 
him long : If I slay him here I shall not escape, 
and if I leave him now, jieradventure I shall 
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never Jneet with him again at such n good ihne, 
and much lianii he will do and he live. Tlierewith 
this Gai’lou espied that this Balin heludd him, and then 
he caine and smote Jkilin in tlie (ace with tlui l){ick of 
his hand, and said, Xuig'ht, why I)eholdest thou me ^so'^: 
lor shame, therefore, eat thy meat, and do that thou 
came for, Thou sayest sooth, said Balin, this is not 
the first despite that thou luist doiuj me, and tlierelbre I 
will do that 1 came for ; and rose up iierccly, and clavt*. 
Ids head to the shoulders” (II. xiv.) 

Then Pcdlam iaicounters Balin and breaks Balin’s 
sword. And when Balin Vas Avca})onlcss he ran into 
a chamber for to seek some weapon, and so from 
chamber to chamber, and no weapon eouhl lie lind, and 
always King rellam after him. And at the last he 
entered into a chamber that was inarvidlously well 
(light and richly, ami a l)ed arrayed with cloth of gold, 
tlm richest that miglit bo tliougbt, a,nd one lying there- 
in, and thereby stood a table of cli'.an gold, with four 
liillars of silver that hare up the table, a.iul upon the 
table stood a, marvtdlous spear, strangely wrought. And 
when Balin sa.w that spear he gat it in his hand, and 
turned him to King Bellam, a.nd smote him )>assingly 
sore with that s])ear, that King Bellam fidl down in a 
swoon, and thercuvitb the castle roof and walls brake 
and Ml to the ground (xv.) , . . And that was the 
same spear tliat Longius smote our Lord to the heart ” 
(xvi.) 

This wound of Bollam's is the famous 'riloloroiis 
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stroke’’ that Gralahad at length heals in the quest 
of the Holy Grail. In the story of Peredur in the 
Miihinogion the ‘'Holy Spear” is also introduced. 

Omitting some incidents; we find Balin going to an 
island to meet a strange adventure. A. squire oilers to 
lend him his shield; as it is larger than Balin’s own. 
He takes it, and encounters Balan, who does not recog- 
nise him on account of the strange shield. There is 
less pathos than usual in Malory’s account — or perhaps 
there seems to be less after one has read Tennyson’s 
touching description. They are both overthrown in the 
onset; and lie as in a swooii ; but ‘‘ Balin was bruised 
sore with the fall of his horsC; for he was weary of 
travel.” They arise and continue the fight with their 
swords, and smite sorely, inflicting seven great wounds 
on each other. “ At the last Balan, the younger brother, 
withdrew him a little and laid him down. Then 
said Balin le Ravage, What knight art thou? for or 
now found I never no knight that matched me. My 
naiiie is, said he, Balan, brother to the good knight, 
Balin. Alas 1 said Balin, that over I should see this 
day. And therewith he fell backward in a swoon. 
Then Balan went on all four feet and hands, and put 
off the helm of his brothei’, and might not know him hy 
the visage, it was so full hewen and bled ; but when he 
awoke he said, 0 Balan, my brother, thon hast slain 
me and I thee, wherefore all the wide world shall speak 
of us both. Alas! said Balan, that ever I saw this 
day, that through mishap I might not know you, for I 
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^vell your two swords, hui bociuiso yi' liad nnotlKu* 
shield I deiuncd you liad been anot.he.r (11. 

xviii.) The dt'atli-seiaio is eoiisidi'rably s|uui out witli 
trivialities, but tlu‘- for(‘goiug will </]yc a, suClieie.nt iiksi. 
of it. 

(ioiiii;’ tlirougli (lie Idyll aga,iu to (‘ouiuuuit on par- 
tieula.r ]>assag(‘s, W(*. lirsl. notice that {Ju* ('ssiuitial Ikisis 
of Arthurs moral system is ihe supnaiuicy of truth. 
Man’s word is (lod in man; thti iriilli must be Ibllowtal 
in scorn ot‘ consettuence. Arthur’s diehum in liiuj S has 
]>rcviousl 3 ^ occurred in llu* \ olWrUtin', 1. {o2. 

Tlu‘. hnlj'-lern, liiu‘. 2-t, is a. species ot iern dedica-Unl to 
our Lady, tlie. Virgin IMary. Losides this the niaiilen- 
hair variety is in some places called i\laria s .Fern, a,nd 
in the couutruis fartluu’ north will be {bund inany 
names \\)v this class of idants, witieh prove that thev 
once belonged to Venus or Kreyja, ami have now biam 
cdaimod lor tlui Ahrgin. In Scotland \v<', (Ind oiu'. kind 
of lerii ca]l(‘d Lady~r»ra.(ik(m.*’^ 

After Ihilin has spoke.n of himst^lf h> Arthur, lu‘. adds 
in lino GS — 

A niuu of llunc to-day 
AbaMunl us botli, juul hrako uiy boast.’' 

This is strictly in aecordancc witli the. laws of 
chivalry, for the oath ol' kiiiglithood retpiinHl tluit tlui 
knight should not try to cone-eal defeat, but sliould 
openly confess it (see Jllffliji. ]>. 52). 

^ n. Krioiul, Flowers and Flour rlon\ |». <)8. 
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The spiritual harmony that Arthur aims at establish- 
ing is expressed in the words, line 74, repeated in line 


208— 


“And move 

To music with thine Order and the King.’’ 


Compare Harold^ II. ii — 


And make your over-jarring Earldoms move 
To music and in order.” 

The rejoicing in Heaven over the '' Lost one found/' 
line 78, is an allusion to the three parables in St. 
Luke XV. 

The legend of Joseph of Arimathea has been already 
touched upon in chapter iii., and will be again in 
discussing the Holy GmiL 

Tennyson calls Pellam this ^'gray king,” hoary, 
venerable ; as ho also calls Arthur, in the closing 
lines “To the Queen”; but in the latter passage the 
epitlieb seems rather to denote dimness, indistinctness 
through the inishs of time. 

The Eoinan soldier, line 111, is named Longius in 
Malory, and Longinus in the ecclesiastical legends. 

PeUam calls Garlon his “heir”; in Malory they are 
said to be brothers. 

Black magic, line 124, the black art, is a term derived 
from a mistranslation of mgrommiGy, which should 
properly have been spelt necromancy ; see Trench, Eng. 
r. and 1\ 

The ligurative description of the slandered man, 
M 
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woniulod by hlind tongues, recalls A^irgiFs use of 
(weifH, A<y)L X. *7^3, of wounds upon tile back. Milton 
lias “blind nioiitbs” (Ay/r/W.), and “airy tongues tlmt 
syllable nnuFs names’’ (('om,); and ype.nscu d(‘scnbes 
Envy as sliarpcming lier liil-bw words “most sliauud’nl, 
most unrighteous, most untrue/’ with the “sting wliich 
in her vile tongue grew” V. xii. 3 1-42). J:^ee the 

note on 565 also. 

Arthur’s words, “Let who goes before me, stn^ he do 
not fall behind me,” line 131,m‘cfer to Pollam’s life of 
ceremonial purity, and his lioast that it is purer tlian 
Arthur’s own life (L 10^), AVe may paraphrase it: 
Let any man, for instance Pellam, who hoasts himself 
as leading a purer life than Arthur, see that ho do not 
lead a life less imre in reality, as Lcllam will do if he 
tolerates crimes such as Oarlon commits. passage 
is obscured by the promums, whi(*h appi'ar at lirst sight 
to refer to Garlun, and to some oiu‘. sent he.fore Arthur ; 
but it is one of those general maxims tliat Arthur is 
fond of enunciating, and may Ih^, taken geiuoully as widl 
as witli special reference to lAdlam. 

The contrast is strikingly shown between Balia, the 
well-meaning but violent man, wliose natural kunper 
tries him beyond bearing, and Balan, th(‘. man of placid 
and regulated mind, who easily bears the yoke of 
obedience to conventional control 

Balan has been used to exorcise the utterly fiendish 
moods of his brother, and ho (exhorts liim to shake them 
aside when ho is goiic. Then follows the iino simile of 
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the lame boy, Balin, hopeless of ever attaining to the 
heiglit of the peak, Lancelot, — a form of despair that 
has often paralysed human efforts that might, but for it, 
have been not in vain. 

“ Exit this worship of the Queen, 

That honour too wherein she holds him ” — 

it is these forces, thinks Balin, that have given Lancelot 
such combined energy and gentleness. 

A like ideal reverence for Guinevere at first possesses 
Balin wholly ; and the moral tragedy of the Idyll lies 
in the shattering of this image in his heart. The 
revulsion of disbelief and loathing is as violent as the 
first passionate belief and reverence are strong. 

Balin asks for a cognisance — an emblem to be borne 
on his shield — something that shall remind him of the 
Queen, and shall replace his old armorial bearings, 
which were some rough, heraldic beast, with red tongue 
and snarling mouth. Arthur grants Balin the crown 
as an armorial bearing, although it will be only a 
shadow’s sliadow, the picture of a thing that is itself 
oaily the emblem of sovereignty (1. 200). But though 
Balin tries hard to conquer his evil moods, his heart 
lias still its hours of darkness, and at such times 
the 'Qvindly warmth of Arthur’s court” fails to illumi- 
nate his mind, only gleaming fitfully and seeifiing to 
intensify his gloom ; there remains in the recesses of 
his mind a dismal region unlit by the reflected light ol‘ 
courtesy (11 226-234). 
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Lanceloi’.s ''KuuwoTilcI ] sii 11 lu*, loyal (o tlio ijiiooii,’’ 
lino 2-1-0, has Iwii alr(‘atly reiornid to as iii(li(*ntiiig the 
li('Lw(' 0 ]i Lovo a, ml Duty in liis mind. 

Tho ‘Mnaidon Saint who staiuls with lily in Iiamh” 
line 2o(), is a silver imaLiv. of llio \'ir,i;’in IMaiy, that 
''leniah‘. id(‘a], wliioli axafnirod an invsistih!(‘ fasennat ion 
in tlio mona.stic life or(TlL])aoy and inodiia.lion, luul in 
the strano'e inixiuro of ^'allaniry and dovoia'on that 
accoinpanhul tlio Crusades.’’' 3ft‘r enihlem was tlui 
lily, which denoted S])iritnal purity. And 

‘‘All the li^yht apon lu'r silver {;iee 
Klowed iroiii the spiritual lily that she hohl.'' 

So 'Den honsou calls the lily “tlic plant and llower of 
light” ; and Hood speaks of 

“The. violets and the. Ii]ya“i'i])s, 

Tlioso Ihnvers made oT light.” 

jMalory’s (irst detailed allusion to Lamadot's lov(\ for 
Guinevcin is in Book \'l. <'ha]>. iii., wluai four (|U(‘(nis 
throw a sped! over hint “And as wt‘ know w{‘.ll, llu'.ro 
can no lady ha.ve thy love Inii one, and that is Chnam 
(iLiciiever, and now thou shalt htso lu'r foreman*, and she 
thee, and tLerefore thee behoveth now lo choose onc‘. 
of \is four.” Lancelot re])li(‘..s tint 1 k‘, will 'Gevta* to die 
in this prison witli worship, lluin to luu'e one of yon 
to my love inangre my head.” 

^ See Loeky, 7tVn'o//r///.sv7;, i. eio, on the “saliitnry iiilluenec of 
tlio nicdiiiival coiiecplion of the Virgin, in elevating i,lu> pe-KiUcm of 
wouieu. 
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In tlie account that Malory gives of Lancelot's first 
meeting with G-uinevere, he follows the old French 
romance oi La tied ol clu Lae, which tells '' Comment Galle- 
hault fist taut que la royne vit lancelot et comment 
ils se arraisonereiit ensemble." ^ As has already been 
pointed out in chapter iii., Tennyson seems to have 
himself devised the story of the bringing of Guinevere 
by Lancelot ; and the Queen's words, 

“ Prince, we have ridden before among the liowers 
In those fair days,^^ 

should be compared with the laureate's early poem on 
the subject, and with the Coming of Arthur, line 451 ; 
Merlin and Vitien, line 134 ; and Guinevere, line 377. 

Line 295, '' the viler devil who fdays his part," refers 
to Gallon, who pretends to be a fiend of the woods. As 
a human being, acting so inhumanly, lie is viler than the 
devil himself. The gift of invisibility is very often 
mentioned in the old myths, and often the man lieconies 
invisible, but his weapon remains visible. So here the 
shadow of Chirlon’s s])(‘ar is cast along the ground as it 
comes from behind Balin, and is seen in time for him 
to swerve aside and escape the blow (line 3I7). 

The massive bronze goblet is embossed witli two 
scenes from the legend of Joseph of Arimathca, — his 
voyage, and the little church ho built at (Uastohbury : 

^ LamcM of the Lake, oxl. Skoat. Eaily Eiig. Text Soe. 1865, ]>, 
xxix. TIuh Oallehault, who is not to bo coufusod with Limed oi's koji, 
lirst brings Lancelot and Guinevere together. 
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a beautii'iil portviiyal of Uic Jairdsliips a.ud siiiaJl 
l)C‘gi 111 lings ortlie early Cliurcli. Willi lliis wo vsliimld 
compare the Ifo/i/ (Indl, lines dD-Or). 

In line 410 we luive an Elizabedlian word, rioivmthjCy 
confused noisis coupled willi a, very t‘xpre,ssive adjoc.t ive, 

“ blind luld.” Idw cuiupare i/bwi/f'/, I. i. 107: 

“This ]) 0 sl--haste and romage in the land"; and also 
Dninmiond’s sonnet {Goldru- Train. T. xxxviii.): *hAiul 
birds ilioir rainagc on thee did bestow/’ 

Halin cscajies from llie pursuit, bui, his hoivsci falls 
with him and ho arises “lialf wroth lie had not ended;” 
tliat is, ended his life, been killed liy tlic lalL 

He gazes at his shield and leproaclies himself for 
having shamed it by his violences ; a,])parently his 
killing of (Jarlou was feloniously done, for Uarlon was 
unarmed and iinpv<‘pared. ^ 

“ The wholesome music of the wood,” the vSong of the 
bii’dvS, is dumbed l>y ibc singing of Vivitui as slie rides 
along, like “some bird of ])rey ” {Ihilrun^ 1, fiOri). Her 
song is tlie song of animalism, ibe lust of {lu‘ (wes, the 
world-war of the llesh against the soul of man. The 
poet depicts her as a. woman in whom all the worse part 
of woman’s nature has gaiiu‘d the upjier hand : a fulsti 
Duessa, minus sonio. of the alh'gorical signiltcance of 
sSpenam-’s temptress; or ratlier a creature like tliose 
“ fair a'cheists ” whom the Archangel sliowed to Adam 
{Far. Lost, xi.) — 

^MCinpty of all j^oud wluaHMii cmislsls 
Woiium’s (loniestic limiour ;md i-iiicr 
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Hence the ideals of purity in thought and word and 
deed that Artliiir would have women and men alike 
conform themselves to are utterly hateful to hen The 
spirit of ascetic Christianity chills her. nature, and she 
would gladly see “that old sun-worship” of Druidic 
times hack again. 

Human beings must yield to their desires, she sings ; 
even the old monk and old nun in their frosty cells feel 
the fire of love. This warmth is natural to man : it is 
the true fire of Heaven, not, as asceticism asserts, the 
fiame of Hell. Therefore follow Vivien through the fiery 
Hood of sunny delights. 

We need not trouble ourselves to defend monasticism 
against Vivien’s philosophy of sensual enjoyment, for it 
was as a protest against such carnalism that the ascetic 
spirit first arose in the world. 

Swift puts the case against asceticism more wittily 
than Vivien does. He says : “ The stoical scheme of 
supplying our wants by lopping off our desires is like 
cutting off our feet when we wmnt shoes.” 

And the true antithesis of asceticism is not pagan 
hedonism, but the modern industrial spirit ; it is tliis 
that has tended most powerfully to destroy the old 
monastic doctrines of the sinfulness of the flesh and the 
vileness of fleshly joys. Mr. Lecky puts this matter 
plainly in his Bationalismy ii. 363 : — * 

“What may be termed the ascetic and the indus- 
trial philosophies,’^ he says, “ have at all times formed 
two of the most important of the divisions of human 
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opinions; n.nd as eiu-li ])riiiL»'s wiili il ;i \jisi, train 
of luoviil and intollcc.lLual r.oiis{‘(|iuaK’t'S, (ladr idslory 
toiiclias almost (iVory Inniadi of iniolitadual pi'ta^rc'ss, 
Tiio waiclnvonl of lli(‘ lirst ]>]ul(>so|)hy is niori ion ; 
tlui watchword of i-lie second is <l(‘V(‘{o|nncn( . Tlu' first 
S('oks to (liininisic a,nd the s(‘coiid io mnllinly, (lt'sir(s ; 
Lho first, a(d<uowli‘.dginjj; ha]){>iih>ss a,s a, coiidifion o(‘ 
tlio .mind, endeavours to alfain if- i\y aefina' dinadl}-' 
oil l-ho mind, i-lic second ])y ;udiu; 4 * t>n surrounding,' 
circnnistauces. Tlio first, i^ivinu; a ipva.tcr intensity 
to the ciuotious, ]H‘oduces the most devoted men; the 
second, regulating tlu‘ eombiiual avtion oi' society, ])rO“ 
duces the highest soeia.] level, 1'lie first has proved 
mosl; congenial to tlio Asia.|.i('. and Kg)'ptiaii civilisa- 
tions ; and the second to the civilisation of .hhirt^pi'." 

]\lay wo not add that t-ho first Ih‘s(- suii-inl nnaliau'al 
circumsta,nces, as Lho s(‘cond best suits tbe^ eoudiiions 
of niudevn Kuropc'an life ^ 

Asceticism el(JS(‘d its eyes the world i-hnl il migld. 
muso m ]air(!ly spiritual joys; it. laid no s\,iupa,thy 
with tlui ()re<‘k feeling of th('. worsliipfulness (sf ]»bysie.;d 
beauty, noble, ami undo and anf-hpie/’ 

.Now Viviends song, on the <’oiiti’ary, glorifii‘s fhe 
least s])iriti!al form of this lioathenisli worship of 
beauty — not inlelleetual or natural beauty, not Atluun*. 
or Aneiuis, ])ut lho nuire carnal delight, Aphrodite^ 
''clothed round Avitli tlu* worlds tiesire as witli raiment, 
and fair as the foaind' 

In her bettor mood Vivien is only a Jdiryne, the 
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votaress of animal desire, “wlio would “ give license to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life”; iu her worse slie is 
a devil incarnate, the Belle Dame sans Merci of the 
Idylls, 

Her utter pitilessness is shown in the scornful 
words with which she leaves the two fallen knights, 
'' dead for one heifer,” like brainless bulls. 

The worship of the Semitic sun-god, Bel, was a part 
of Druidisin, or at least of that Heo-Druidisni of which 
we know little more than Ave do of the old Druidism, 
and in which Pythagorean and Christian doctrines were 
mingled with the Mithraic mm-worship of Persia. In 
JBoadicea Tennyson gives us a glimpse of this Druidic 
cult. But very little is certainly known regarding the 
religion either of the British Druids, or of their Irish 
representatives the Brehons, 

In line 479 Balin’s title in the romance — Bahn le 
Sauvage — is alluded to : savage among the savage wmods. 
The epithet brainless ” Tennyson uses of war also 
(Princess, v.); and the simile here may be compared 
with Malory (VI. viiL) : “then they hurtled together 
as two wild bulls, rashing and lashing with their shields 
and swords that sometimes they fell both, over their 
noses ” ; but there is a closer parallel in Spenser (F, Q, 
IV. iv, 18) 

“ As two fierce buls, lliat siiive tlie rule to get 
Of all the heard, meete with so hideous .iiiaiue, 

That both rebutted tumble on the x>hune ; 

So these two Chanipious to tlie ground were fehL” 
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111 lino oT'l Avo luivo another JUhlical refercuce: ‘‘for ’ 
II liviiin’ do^Li' is hotter than a dead lion” (Merfix ix. *l“). 

^yii]\ Ihdius last words before Ids (h^iiih-drowsing 
eyes close — 

Cj<KMl--ni;;iilj true bxntlier liei'o ! good-morrow ill ore P’ 

coiu])are .'Mrs, IhirlKUiIds lines— 

‘"Siiv not. good-iiig’lil,— hnt in Home hrigliioi’ clime 
Did me good -morning.” 



CHAPTEE X 


MERLIN AND VIVIEN 

This Idyll resembles the Last Tournament and Guine- 
nerc, inasmuch as that, while delineating character, 
and developing the spiritual conflict of the epic, it 
derives little more than a suggestion from the old 
romances. Malory simply tells how Merlin fell in a 
dotage about one of the damsels of the lake, whose 
name was Ximue. 

Put Merlin would let her have no rest, but always 
ho would bo witli lier. And ever she made Merlin 
good cheer till she had learned of him all manner tiling 
that slic desired ; and he was assotted upon lier that he 
might not be from her. So on a time he told King 
Arthur that he should not dure long, but sliould be put 
in the earth q^iiick. , . . Ah, said the king, since ye 
know your adventure, purvey for it, and put aWUy by 
your crafts that misadventure. Nay, said Merlin, 
it' wM not be. So he departed from the king. And 
within a while the damsel of the lake departed, and 
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Merlin went witli her wlieresecvcr she wont And oft 
times Modi]! wonld liavc liad lior privily aAvay liy his 
subtle crafts; then she made liim in swear tlmt lu*, 
should never do none (.mchantment upon lier if h(‘, would 
have his will And so he swaro; so slui and Mrudn 
went over tlie sea, unto the land of l>enwi(*.k. . * . Hoon 
after the huly and Merlin departed, and by the Ava,y 
Merlin showed her many wonders, and ca,me into torn- 
wall. And always Merlin lay a.hoiit ilio lady to have 
her love, and she was passing weary of him, anti fain 
w^oiild have l.)ecn delivered of him, for she was alraid ol* 
him because lie rvas a deviFs son, and she could not put 
him away by no means. And so on a time it happed 
that Merlin showed to lier in a rock whereas Avas a 
great wonder, and wrought by enchantment, that went 
under a great stont^. So by her subtle working, sho 
made Merlin go under that stone to let her wit of the 
marvels there, but she wrought so tlieix*. .for him that 
ho came never out for all the era, ft that lu^ couhl do. 
And so she departed and left Merlin’' {/l/ork IJarihur, 
IV. i.) 

In the foregoing account Cornwall seems U> donoie 
Coruouailles, a county of Lower Ilritiany. The saianic 
parentage of Merlin is alluded to by Lcmny.son in liiu', 
495 . 

Berwick or Ecuoyc, the wick or town of King llau, 
Lancelot’s father, some men say is Bayonne, ami some 
call it Beaume, where the wine of Beanme is” 

XX. xviii.), hut wherever it may have been in reality, 
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tlie Artliiiriaii legends require us to locate it in or near 
Brittany across the sead 

The close of Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and JseuU 
slioiilcl he compared with, this Idyll, as it gives the third, 
or thorn-hush, variation of the disappearance of Merlin. 

The '' wild woods of Broceliande ” are in Brittany, 
and the name of this forest, famed in magic story, has 
been explained in various ways. M. Pitrd-Chevallier 
{Za Bretar/'iie Andemie, p. 59) says that Brddlicn (Broce- 
liande, the modern Brecilien) is from two words, respec- 
tively signifying mountain, and closure or separation. 
Villemarqiie derives it iiom* Brodliallean, the wood of 
the nun, hermit, or anchorite (see Malinogion, p. 75). 
He adds that the country around forms an immense 
amphitheatre, crowned with gloomy woods, called in 
Breton Concoret (Jvun-lcoret, valley of druidesses), the 
Vcd-dcs-Fecs of the mediawal romances. At one end of 
the jdain a fountain flows, and near it stand two moss- 
covered stones, surmounted hy a worm-eaten cross of 
wood. It is the fountain of Baranton and the tomb of 
Merlin, Lady Guest (p. 76) adds that “the Fountain of 
Baranton is supplied hy a mineral spring, and it hubbies 
up on a piece of iron or copper being thrown into it. 
' Los enfants s’amusent a y jeter des cpinglcs, et disent 
par commiin proverbe, Ris doim, fontainc de Berendon, vl 
jo U donnerai nne ^pingle! ” Tennyson alludes to this 
in lines 426-4M0 : — 

1 May not Sliakypcro liaye been tliinking of this Boaunie when I1.0 
placed his Bohemia on the seashore ? 
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iiiiiy well 

That ;vt. iron — as our w.-irriors did -- 

AVlu'Vti cliildivn ]>ins and luiils, and (My 

‘ Ijanijjli, lililo well !' but- toiicL it wiili a sword. 

It iuM'oely round llie |>omi{7’ * 

Tluifi Vv'c find oumdws on ‘‘a. oonst <d* aanadMil, ia.ldo 
:iiid Ibav/' in a region (d’ glaiuonr snA] sniUal for Mie 
tragic !=iceni', tluit.- a.1)ont (o l>e. ena.<‘i.(‘d i-liore. 

A study oC ilic lirst edilion Avill show what, 
extensive additions and alterations tlu‘ pool lias 
made to this Idyll. Tlu'. a.eeonnt of Xdvic'n, iVoin 
lino 0, ‘^Wlienco ca.nic <sho?” to line '1 -]■(), ‘‘ ihaitli 
in the living waters, and withdrawn,” is not in the 
early editions. Tlie editions of 1889 and 1892 va.ry 
from that of 1891 ; Init until we liave a criti(‘.al te.xt (d’ 
the /f/////s it will ho. inipossihle to (.raci' piah'dly the 
growth of the poem through its various stngi's of 
develo])mont hi its linal form. 

The incident, (d'the old minstrel a.t Mark's (anni may 
have been suggested hy a passagt' in iVlaiory (X. xxvii.), 
which desca'ilu'.s lunv one Kliot, a luirper, was Iniight hy 
Sir .ninada.!! a lay ahusing Kingl\Ia.rk, and hlioi taught. 

' d(‘fivr,K narauloii IVom or /.V/, (lu'riiin and 

/o/z, luounliiiu, and he ('onnrris I>ai\udon fni'lln’r with llio Irish Stniii 
Ih-ainhui ; .sni' M/inUi-iim, p. 1^2. Tin' worship of ronid-ains was (‘oiu- 
mou iiiiiong Iho (‘.‘irly Aryan nalioiis, as an iiislanri* of which liu* 
may ])o nn'iUioncd ; niid in Indaini and liriiMniY 
rc.voraiK't' is still j)aid to Wells. May it not Inive (M’i^einaUy lieeu a 
])art of t.lic Asiatic'. ser}>e.nt‘W'(»rshii) ? In tho Kashniii'i )a.n^nng(‘ 
still moaii.s a saiyeiit, ))ut ixh/, tin' Indian word Idr a, (‘ohra, lias eonu' 
to iinran in Kaslimiri a {duiitaiii-ln-ad, the s])'rintc wliero the serpmL- 
god dwells ; and sucli y/(/^.s* are lioly })laeeri. 
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it to other harpers. And so by the will of Sir Lancelot 
these harpers went into Cornwall to sing tliat lay, whicli 
was, Malory adds, '' the worst lay that ever harper sang 
with harp or with any other instrnmcnts.” 

In the thirty-first chapter we are told how King 
Mark heard tliis song, and how he charged the minstrel 
to hie fast out of his sight, and was w'ondrons angry 
against Tristram, whom he suspected of having insti- 
gated the insult. 

Tennyson makes Mark feel anger, not at satire 
directed against himself, but at the garrulous old min- 
streFs account of the virgin purity of the Court of Arthu)'. 
Mark hates the “ monkish manhood,'’ and their spirit ol' 
asceticism, and takes counsel with Vivien how he and 
she may stir up the snakes, the latent evil passions, of 
this young knighthood. 

The Scriptural allusions may be noted. '' Neither 
marry nor arc given in marriage,” line 15, is from 
St. Matthew xxii. 30, or St. Mark xii. 25; and ^"As 
love ii‘ love be perfect casts out fear,” line 40, is from 
1 John iv. 18, '"Tliere is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear.” 

The account of Vivien’s birth in lines 42-4C should 
be compared with her different tale to Guinevere in 
lines *70-76. By '' sown upon the wind ” she means, left 
to chance. 

Mark has taught her that goodness and puiity avo 
at bottom mud and filth. So Dagonet iir the last 
Tournmnenl (line 297) finds that the wine of chivalry 
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lias been drawn, and uotbhig Inii tlie dregs left: 
« Spat — pisb, — tlio Clip was gold, tlio drauglii was 
imid.” 

Democritus said that- Truth lay at the bottom of a 
well, iVom wlicnco bo bad dnxwii her ; and Tcumysou 
gives an ingenious turn to tliis old iigure, Ibr tlu^ pure 
water above and tbo mud at tlu'. bottom of the well 
(line 47). 

The Devil can cite Scripture for bis purpose, and 
Mark asks bis ''cberub/’ Vivien, wbctbea: Iloly Wih"» 
docs not confirm bim in saying '' there is no being pure.’' 
The reference is to Job*xxv. : ‘d>ehold even to - the 
moon, and it sbinetb not ; yea, the stars are not pure in 
bis sight. How mucb less man, that is a worm, and 
the son of man, wbicb is a worm.” 

■Vivien mocks oven !Mark, a,nd asks that stainless 
king’s blessing on her enterprisi^ (line 54) ; perchance, if 
fate and craft conenr, sbo says, she may oven makt'. a 
conquest of Arthur himself. So she depaiis, and W(^ 
have already seen bow she has farctl on her journey. 

Arrived at tlic (-ourt, Viviem begins by flattering 
Guinevere, but to little ])urposo. She eyes Lancelot 
and the Queen as they ride a-bawking,- — she nunuis to 
fly at nobler game herself, for she thinks that flax will 
not burn more quickly than that too spiritual bond 
with vhicb Arthur has bound bivS followers will give 
Way. The '' gray cricket ” is that chirpy old minstrel 
before mentioned. 

The comparison of herself to the 
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Little rat tliat borest in the dyke 

Thy hole by night to let the boundless deep 

Down upon far-off cities while they dance — 

Or dream ” 

may be illustrated by the following note of Pope’s 
on the Bimidaclj iii. 333: ‘^Eemember what the Dutch 
stories somewhere relate, that a great part of their 
provinces was once overflowed, by a small op)ening 
made in one of their dykes by a single rat” 

In the sad words — ''The mortal dream that never 
yet was mine ’’—the poet lays bare the hearts of women 
such as Vivien (line 115); "she has never loved; she 
can never know what love truly means. 

In line 117 "lubber king” means foolish, stupid 
king ; compare Milton’s " lubber fiend ” in IJ Allegro. 

The "terms of art” — technical terms of falcoiuy — 
may be briefly explained : — 

Dkt, the feeding of the hawk ; which was a very 
important matter in the proper management of hawks. 

Seeling, partly sewing up the eyelids of a young 
hawk, to prevent it seeing men, etc., in front of it, and 
so becoming alarmed. Hoods came in time to be used 
instead of mclirg. 

Josses, two narrow strips of leather, fastened one to 
each leg, and attached to a swivel, from which hung 
the leash, or thong. 

Lure, sometimes a live pigeon, but more usually a 
iriece of iron or wood, generally in the shape of a lieart 
or a horse-shoe, to which were attached the wings of 
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some Inrd, Avitli a piooo ol’‘ raw mea,t fixed between 
tlieni. Tlic lalcoiior swung Lliis roinul Iris liead or tlircw 
it to a dLstaiicc by a tlioiig, and the luuvk ilinv down 
to it. 

Slir is too noble” : tlio fidmih was tlu', Joniale ; tbe 
lend ^Yas the male, jieregriiic or goshawk. 

Chnh at pin, cither, leave, piu’suing a ga,me-bird to 
follow a niag[)io (hat crosses her ilighfi ; or, as more 
usually, fly at worthless Inrds such a.s xnagpi(‘.s. 

Towered, rose s])irally to a height. 

.Ponmed, swooped down on her. 

QiiAirry, tlic game ilowxi n.t. 

Her bdls were globuhu*, of brass or silver, and 
attached to each leg by “ bewits.'’ 

The Ibreguing notes are abnost verbatim from Mr. 
Ilarting’s Ornifholoyy of Phalnpeon, 

To ralr, llalliwell {ArdK J)ld) explains to mean 
“ lly wide at gaiim” 

Next wo read that as Arduir hniviniod the world, 
spbitualist‘d it by changing its nature in a. nobhi (lirecs- 
tion, so Vivien lesavenoil it, comvpf;e.d it by (Juvughig its 
nature in an ignoble direction. Com])ar(', Hpe:nsm\ If 4t 
VI. vii, 1. 

Lrmrncd is a word used in Soriptnrt^ both, ljt(n;ally 
of anytliiiig producing rermentation in dough, and 
metaphorically, as in ‘'a littlo leaven loavoiicth the 
whole lnm[)” (1 Cor. v. 6). 

The time chosen for the working of Vivien's evil 
designs — a period of peace and slothful ease— is well 
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suited, for '' quiet to quick bosoms is a hell {Ghilch IJ, 
iii. 42). And having spread her rumours and lies she 
departs, not unwillingly, for her attempt to make love 
to Arthur has been seen, and has brought laughter upon 
her. But though she fails to move Arthur, the man of 
moral force, she succeeds in attracting the notice of 
Merlin, the man of intellectual power. The people call 
him wizard, devil’s son; but Tennyson implies that 
he is only a man of intellect far in advance of his time 
— such men have* been wizards and devils’ sons in the 
estimate of the ignorant vulgar in all ages. 

Merlin is attracted by her childlike ways, for he is 
alone in the world, old and unloved and uncaressed. 
But a great melancholy falls upon him, a dark presenti- 
ment of the impending ruin and chaos that will end all 
Arthur’s noble dreams. He has also a foreboding of 
his own fate (see lines 292-302). 

She goes with him in a little boat to the Breton 
strand. Need we ask 

‘ “ Wliat pilot so expert but needs must wreck, 

Embarked with sueli a steersmate at the helm % ’’ 

" Sammi A(j07mteH, 

These little boats in the romances (compare Holy 
f7ru,v7)' generally “ask no aid of sail or oar,” and this 
one drives with “ a sudden wind ” across the deeps. 
Not a wind raised by enchantment ; the poet does not 
directly say that; but there is just a subtle suggestion 
of glamour, of something more than natural, in this 
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sudden wind, which sustains the sense of spirit- 
daniiting mystery. And as the Teunysonian Merlin is 
a man of supreme knowledge, hut still only a man, thn. 
poet makes him feel a dull boding, a (hirk forethought 
‘hrollcd about his brain (line 22S), instead of d(\scrib- 
ing him a,s “’‘seeing all his own mischance/’ Iik(^ the 
Merlin of Maloiy, and the ‘/seer in a trance” of tlu^. 
Zad]/ of MalolL 

In line 215 wo are told that Vivien fancies ‘Mier 
glory will be great according to his greatness whom slu‘ 
cpienched somewhat similtirly iUaudamuur, in the 
Faerie Qjamv, 

‘‘Them lowle bespakc, 

Disgracing llicin, liimsclf Micrcby to grace, 

Aw was his wont/ - TV. iv. 4. 

And Tlyrou (ilfoa (////) has the, same i.hought : 

“ Folly loves tlie martyrdom of Fame.” 

The attire of Vivien is described (in linos 2.1ih22i!) 
with a Shaksperian directness. We fancy we see tin*, 
torcpie or lillet of gold in lun* hair, jind the. (Ma,n rohi‘, 
of samite, that ‘'mort^ ex])vest than hid” her lissome 
limbs, sheeny, likt‘. the glistening sallow-hlooms in 
windy March. 

The po(it liere i>aints with his usual minute truth, to 
nature ; for the pahn, as tlie soft bloom of tbc groat 
sallow is called in some districts, gleams with satiny 
slicen when blown by the March winds, those blasts 
that blow the poplar white’’ (I/v Menu 72). 
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The blind wave feeling round Hs long sea-lialV’ 
line 230, describes tlie dull wave that sometimes moves 
slowty into a sea-cave, and winds along the ledges and 
crannies without breaking into foam. 

In The Brook we have the phrase ^'lissome as a 
hazel- wand/' which indicates the meaning of the adjec- 
tive as it is applied to Vivien, to denote serpentine 
fiexibilitj^ and grace. 

The lissome damsel passes her pearly fingers through 
the lidH^ or edges, of the wizard’s long beard (compare 
whiic4iskd^ line 936), and draws the ''vast and shaggy 
mantle” round her, clotMng herself, she says, with 
wisdom (line 253). Compare the description of a very 
diiferent sort of lady, Godiva, in her flowing * tresses, 
" clothed on with chastity.” 

Vivien compares licrself to a gilded summer -fly 
caught in a spider's web (compare Spenser’s 7lst 
sonnet) ; but rather scjemed, says the poet, a lovely 
ImJofid star, a star of ]'){n‘ni(uous influence or evil aspect, 
jis it was called in tln^ astrological language of old times. 

In line 277 “sign of reverence” means venerahle 
appearance — a goat, she says, witli nothing but a long 
beard to give it a venerable appearance, would have 
returned no less thankvS than long-bearded Merlin did. 
jMerlin only nodded his head as a goat might have done. 

Vivien asks her fatal 1)oon that she may i^est and 
let him rest, knowing him to be hers only. Compare 
Dalila’s plea to Samson in R AgouMes, 794. 

Line t362, “in children a great enriousness he well,” 
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also rticalls Dalila s excuse, that curiosit}’' is a. ^\'eakiioss 
''incichait to all our sex '' {B.. A. 1. 'r’ln). 

Vivien’s song is one ot those (luasi-roiuhjls that the: 
poet has iutrodue.od in several ])huu\s. Tlie g(aieral idtsi 
of the first stanza may 1)(^ illustra,t(Ml from 7V/r Bu/rs/rrs, 

Ho 

p. / O . — 

Wluit' I; to niistruf^t tln^ j^’ivl you sny yoti lovo 
Iw U) inislriLst your owu love for your ^’irl ! 

JIow should you lovo if you mistrust your love?’’ 

The first Imir stanzas of Viv urn’s song a,rc‘ supposed 
to 1)0 sung by the lo\an'; thclifth is the lady’s answer. 
Vivieai signiiieantly says tiiat she board Lanetdoi, sing- 
ing this song. 

The liunting of the hart with golden horns is a sort 
of fairy-tale imddcnt that may have been suggested by 
the story of the white hart that canu'. into the hall ai» 
Arthur’s wedding feast, hut the circumstances are dis- 
similar. 

Men never numiit as high as woma.n in lu'r self- 
less mood/^ line 440, maybe compared with the lines in 
Locl'Hh'jf Hall npon the chord of self,” thal- passt'.d in 
music out of sight-/’ when smitten hy tlu^ hand of lh)Ye. 

Vivien may enunciate the truth witho\it fulfilling it 
herself: wlicn a woman’s heart is concerned decpb% 
she is capable of greater acts of devotion and st4f- 
sacrifice than a man is under the like circinnsiances. 

Merlin alludes in line 811 to those words, and jusUy 
adds that women are either more wholly good or mon^ 
wholly had than men. 
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The “ fancied arms ” that the fair young squire has 
blazoned on his shield, line* 472, may be described in 
imheraldic language as an eagle of gold soaring upon a 
blue surface to a golden sun depicted on the right hand 
of the upper part of the shield {dexter, i,c, on the left 
hand of any one facing the shield ; the right hemd of 
the bearer of the shield who is supposed to be sheltered 
behind it). 

As the picture that Merlin substituted is blazoned 
proper, that is, in the natural colours of the objects 
represented, it is allowable in strict heraldry to place it 
upon a field azure, in spite of the fundamental heraldic 
law that forbids metal to be charged on metal or colour 
on colour.^ 

Tennyson’s Merlin ascribes to Envy the name of . 
Bevil’s son by which he has been called; the ‘'sick 
weak beast,” Envy, striving to wound him, did but 
wound her own heart instoadf*^ The poet’s forcible 
picture of Envy, hurting itself by the blow it aims at 
others, may bo contrasted with Spenser’s accumulation 
of detail in endeavouring to convey the same idea : — 

“ Malicious Envy 3 *o<le 
U})ou a raven OILS wolfe, and still did cliaw 
Between liis cankei’ed teeth a venomous tocle, 

That all the ]*)oison ran about his chaw ; 

But inwardly h(; chawed his own maw 


^ Cussans, Ilamlhooh af Ilcmldnj, }). IGl. 

- Scfi ( Jox, liitrod. Guinyar. MuthoL [). 339, n.. ; and Spenser, F. Q, 
III. in. 13. 
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At Bcibonns wealth, that made him ever wul, 
l'\a‘ death \i when nxiy ^'oode he saw : 

And wept, lhai caiiHe. of W(^e])ing none. 1u'- had ; 

Ihit when lie. heard of hajmie, he wexed woiidreim glad” 

id Q., 1. iv. :i(). 

The hdt of fhrre stars, line TiOS, is that part ol' tlnv 
constellation of Orion called Orion’s licit. 

In the “sons of kings,” loving when in pnjiihigc, 
line 515, there is possibly a reference in pari-icnlar to 
the story of IMonysins the Second, Tyrant of 8yra,cnse ; 
but, if so, the blame oi* Jailnre in bis case mast be parOy 
at least laid to tlie charge, of his nnpractical teachers, 
Dion and Platod 

The Kstory of the king in the nunst Eastern Ea.st, lino 
653, is a soil of imaginary recollection of the .Arabian 
Eights; and the little glassy-lieaded wizard, whose, skin 
“clung but to crate and basket, ribs and spine, recalls 
Spenser's “ aged holy man ’d -- 

“ Marh Inam might Ihrmigh hi« hady well he red, 

Aiel every Hinewe wetie, (hrougli hiw lung hmid’ 

h X, 4K 

With the description, lines SGT-iW?,, of the maid who 
was so beantiful that “they said a light came from 
her,” and camels and elephants bowed before her, we 

^ Soc <n*otP, cha}). Ixxxiv,, and compare' SwiFh.s saying : ‘Mhinecs 
in thoir infancy, childhood, and youth, arc. aai<l to discovm’ prodigiou.-^ 
parts and wit, to speak things that surprise ami astonisli ; straug*', so 
many liopcful priucoH, so many shanu'lid kings! If they happt'i? to 
die young, they w(inld have been ]n'odigic.s ol‘ wisdom atnl virtue; if 
they live, they arc often pvodigh's indeed, luil.of anotht'r sorld' 
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may compare the strikingly similar picture of Shelley's 
Wiivlh of Atlas, See stanzas 5 to 13 and 28 in par- 
ticular. A few lines may be quoted : — 

5. “ A lovely lady — i^armeiited in light ' 

From her own Ijeauty . . . 

. . . her soft smiles shone afar, 

And her low voice was heard like love, and drew 
All living things towards this wonder new ” 

(j. “ And (irst the spotted cameleopard came, 

And then the wise and fearless elephant ; 

Then the sly serpent, in the golden flame 
Of his own volumes intervolved — all gannt 
And sanguine beasts her gentle looks made tame. 

28. ‘^Tliis lady never slept, bnt lay in trance 

All night within the fountain as in sleep.” 

We may also compare Vivien’s robe of samite, ^^tliat 
more exprest than hid her/’ with stanza 04 of tlie same 
poem : — 

“ The diaphanous 

Veils, ill which those sweet ladies oft array 
Their delicate limbs, who would conceal from us 
Only their scorn of all concealment.” 

Once more, in lamiclol mid Elaine, 1. 1395, we are told 
tliat the Lady of the Lake 

“ Chanted snatches of mysterious hymns 
Heard on the winding waters,” 

wliich seems to eclio stanza 5G — 

And mystic snatches of haiinonions sound 
AVandered upon the earth wliere^er she past,” 
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T( 3 iniyson seems to have coincided rather (*-los(jly in 
thought witli Shelley in the r(nvg{)ing ])as.sag'es, hut 
much stress should not ho laid on resemblances tha,t 
may ho purely accidental, and that seem imiidi less closc^. 
when taken with their contexts. 

The words magnet-like slio drew the rnstie-st iron 
of old lighters’ hearts” liavt'. a suggestion of Sindbad’s 
magnet-mountain about them. 

Curiously enough, Vivien’s criticism in line GO.l , the 
lady never made uiunllhHj war with tliost^ fine eyxvs,” 
exactly parallels the remark made to Dr. Johnson hy a 
lady “ of great beauty and excellence,” after reading tlu^ 
fourth line of Pope’s epitaph on Mrs. Corhet. The line 
in question states that Mrs. Corhet '' no arts csstwod hut 
not to bo admired”; and the lady considon:Kf that it. 
contained 'Can unnatural and incredible pauegyrii*.” In 
fact, Mrs. Coihet never made unwilling war with those 
fine eyes 1 '' of this,” adds the doctor, let the ladic^s 
judge.” 

Vivien threatens that she will got the Avi^iard’s hook, 
even though Merlin kee}) it “lik(3 a pu7.>5h^, chesl. in 
chest” (1.052); an allusion to those Chinese puzzh\s 
of “lahorioiis orient ivory s] lien' in sphere” that ar('< 
referred to in Iht^ prologue to tlic Ptincm. 

Tlic doseription of the magic hook, with its margins 
*** scribbled, crOsSsed,and crammed witli comment” might 
servo for many an old Arabic or Ptu’sinu manuseripi.. 
And compare Juvenal, i. 5. 

llccldiwj, in line 707, is a north-country word meaning 
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the, smallest and weakest in a brood of animals (Halli- 
well, Arch. Bid ) ; hence here it denotes the helpless 
little babe. 

There is no trace in Malory of Vivien’s slanderons 
stories about Sir Valence and Sir Sagrainore ; bnt the 
account of Percivale '' flustered with new wine ” is based 
on an incident in the Mooie BaTtliur, XIV. ix., when 
PerciA’^ale ''drank there the strongest wine that ever 
he drank, him thought, and therewith he was a little 
heated more than he ought to be ” ; but Malory re- 
presents him as escaping from the wiles of the tempting 
fiend when he sees the red cross and crucifix in the 
pommel of his sword. 

The description of slander in line 726, “That foul 
bird of rapine whose whole prey is man’s good name,” 
may be compared with Shakspere’s in Sonnet Ixx. — 

“ The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that Hies in lieaven’s sweetest air.” 

Spenser personifies Slander and Detraction in (?., IV. 
viii. 35, and V. xii. 33. The “holy king,” line 763, is 
David ; sec 2 Samuel, xi. xii. Note the use of fancy, 
lino 775, and ninl), line 779, in their older meanings 
respectively of “ love ” and “ shut the eyes.” 

The forcible description of Merlin’s frown, dragging 
his eyebrows down, line 806, is likened by Mr. Collins to 
the Homeric 

“ And down are drawn 
Covering his eyes, the wrinkles of his brow^” 

II. xvii. 13G, ti\ Lokd Derby. 
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With tlic lines on sluiulerouw wonuvn ciniiparo The 
Teflern 

“Thro’ slmnh*?s luoain^st. wpaAvn oi’ lli*!!, 

And \vonuMi\s HlandiW (lu* woissl.’’ 

MtvrlinK musing’ words (1. 821)— 

Niiu'. titluNs of tiimw 

^^•u.uv{l{liiortM* n,ud haekhilar aru llu* — 


render ('pigi'Miimuduailly a couplet, in ilie old ,/l//N/<n'- 
of Ar/h If e : — 

Oaiiu' inallory (litUdli oft : slie laves and hates 
WiiJi time, a jjresumt iViemI, an a.hstmt 

Donsmw, 0, IK iv. 2*70. 

Vivi(3n. inpmtes her whole s(‘ir,” all her own base.- 
ness of nature, delaining aud <lefa,cing all (L 801), 
whicli M!erlin detc(d.s and r{‘proV('s ■ 

Aud they, sweet snnl, that mnst inipnlt' a crime 
Aih‘ jjronest to it<, and iinpnie, ilnnustdves, 

Wantin,!*' the mental rauj^c *’ (I. 821 ) 

a tliouglit that ri^ealls Whvrdswurih’s 


“ I^fiiuls that have nothing to confer 
Fiml little to 

and more closely, Tennyson’s own words in /Vllmn (fiui 
JUtarre— 

‘‘The base man, jndgina nf the good, 

Puts his own haseimss In him hy default 
Of will and nature. 
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Sucli narrow minds, Merlin tells ns, 

“Would pare tlie mountain to tlie plain 
To leave an equal baseness (1. 827), 

like the radical-rerorming Giant in the Fame Qiicmie 
(V. ii. 38), who says— 

“Therefore I will throw down these moimtaines hie, 

And make them Icvell w-ith the lowly x>laine, 

These tow’riiig rockes, that reach unto the skie, 

I will thrust downe into the deepest iiiaine, 

And as they were, them equalize againe.” 

This is what Selden {Table Talli) calls “the juggling 
trick of the Parity; they would have nobody above 
them ; but they do not tell you that they would have 
nobody tmder them” (p. 80, ed. I7l6). 

The bare-grinning skeleton of death, flashing from 
Vivien’s rosy lips, indicates the change that is \vrought 
in a countenance moved by evil passions; and the 
transformation is instantaneons — 

“ For in a wink the hxlsc love turns to hate.’’ 

Both Spenser and Milton give expression to the same 
idea. The former says, “ Such love is liate, and such 
desire is shame ” {F, Q,, III. i. 50), and again, Paint 
friends when they fall out most cruell foemen be ” (IV. 
ix. 27 ; cf. IV, x. 32) ; and Milton places the “hill of 
scandal, by tb.e grove of Moloch homicide, lust hard 
by hate ” {Par. Lost, i. 41 G). Still closer are Dalila’s 
words to Samson : — 
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xViid wliat it* love, wliicli thou iiiier[jret\si liaio, 

The jealouKy of love, powerful of Kway 
111 Imniau lieai'ts, iior less in mine, to ihee, 

Caused wliat 1 flid /UfOiK '71)0. 

There mv, sonii^ remarkable ceiueideuccs of ihuu^^hi 
and expression hot\Y(ien j^ainnoii juul ibis Idyll 

()£ I rerU)b (Did dealing Jis they both do with the 

theme that 

* Wisent uu'u 

Have, erred, aud been l\y bad woiueu dtu-eived, 

And shall again, pretend they ueAu* so wised^ 

k^iWimK Atjon, a 10. 

Especially compare the last scene of all,, where, like 
Samson, '' over-watched and wearied Merlin, over- 
tallced and overworn/’ 

“Yielded, told her all the charm, aiul sleptC’ 

Samson reiterates the word 'CFooir’ of himself, linos 
201-204, as Vivien does of Mbrlim In lines o02-'l 07 In; 
describes his traitress’s victory : — 

“Thrice, slui a.nnnyt‘d, with llattering prayern and si>dis. 

And annaouH r(Ji>roache.% to win from nu^ 

My capital Hecret, in what part niy strength 
Lay stored, in what part ftumniVl, that might know ; 
Thric<‘. I didudcd her, and turned to sport 
If or importunity, eatdi time perceiving 
o])eidy and with what impiuhnuu' 

She purposed to betray me, and (which, wa,.«! woivse 
Than undissemblcd hate) with what contempt 
She sought to make me traitor to i\iyself. 
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Yet the fourth time, when, jiuidteriiig all her wiles, 

With blandished parleys, feminine assaults, 

Tongixe batteries, she surceased not day nor night 
To storm me, over-watched and wearied out, 

At times when men seek most their natural rest, 

I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart” 

AvS we listen to the words we almost deem that it is 
not the Judge in Israel who speaks, but tlie spell-bound 
Mage within his prison-oak, deprived of use and name 
and fame for evermore. 



OIIArTEK, XI 
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This is porliaps the most oi' the Idylls- — iiml it is 

ill some respects the most touching, us a picture of 
Elaine's love., “that never found its mortal close,” and 
Lancelot’s gretit and guilty passion, that “ marred his 
face and marked it ero his time.” Tennyson’s power of 
drawing the characters of simple and lovahle women is, 
here seen to perfection. Jt is easy enough to represent 
a woman in wlioiu the (dements of good n.nd evil 
mingled, or in whom the latter inHHlominaU'r’-'.siich a 
character is in no danger of being loo maurahlinU'd or 
monotonous; hut it is a fa.r harder task 1o (h'piel women 
like Enid and Elaiiu.^, lair and lovahh^ beings, with 
all the charm cd’ purity 'and goodness, but moving 
steadfastly within the orbit of homely sim|>lo duties, 
and lacking the effect of deAdation, the contrast 
of light and sliade, that we B(?c in iho, lives of less 
clear- natured woinem In delineating these graciotis 
creatures Tennyson stands nnrivalled; and in Ids 
rare sympathy with such types of womanly purity 
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we may pea^ceive the almost feminine delicacy of his 
mind. 

The outline of the story of Elaine is taken from the 
eighteenth hook of the Mortc Darilmir, chapters viii. to 
xxi ; and the poet has followed Malory closely in many 
passages. 

The story opens, as that of Geraint does, ioi ^nedias 
Elaine is living alone in fantasy, 

“ Easing her love-laden 
Boul in secret howler,” 

with dreams of the noble champion whose shield has 
been entrusted to her care. The poet then gives the 
history of the nine diamonds, the “nine years’ proof” 
of the most valiant. Eight years have past, and Lance- 
lot has eight times been the winner of the prize ; the 
ninth diamond remains to be won, but he, “ love-loyal 
to the least wish of the Queen,” fancies that her eyes 
bid him stay with her, and he tells Arthur that he will 
not joust, as his “ ancient wound ” is hardly healed. 

So King Arthur made him ready to depart to those 
jousts, and would have had the Queen with him ; but 
at that time she would not, she said, for she was sick, 
and might not ride at that time. , . . And many deemed 
the Queen would not be there because of Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, for Sir Launcelot would not ride with tbe King ; 
for he said that he was not whole of the wound the 
which Sir Mador had given him. Wherefore the King 
was heavy and passing wroth,” etc. (XVIIL viii.) 

0 
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The Queeii’8 wovcIk to Laneelot ina,}' ht', (jiioi.cMl IVoni 
the hlyll to illimtrato how closely Tcoinystui’s inuitnunit 
of the subject soiactimcs jip])roaches Ihilory’s - 

“I'c) hhnuo, "my lord Sir Laiiotdot, imir.li io 1 

^i>‘o yo uot to tluisci fair JohmIh llu‘ kaij^liis 
Art^ lia-If orUirin our eiRimies, a,iu! tlit‘ crowd 
AVill muriuur, Mjo the. ^sluuuelcHw oiu'h, who ialo'. 

Their pa«tiuu^ now the trustful Kiiifif is I'oue ! 

'' Sir Liunicelot, yc nvo greatly to l)Iaini‘., tlius io hold 
you bchiucl my lord; what trow yi\ what will your 
encim‘(‘S tmtl mine say and deem ? Nought^ (dst^ lud. Sei‘ 
how Sir Laiiucelot lioldeth liim ev(U’ btdiind tlu^ King, 
and so doth the Queen, for tluit they would be iogidher : 
and thus they will any, said th(‘ ( j.ueeu to l.auuc(dot, 
have yo no doubt thereof ” (XVI 1 1, viii.) ,Notic(\ too, 
tlui differeut turn tluit is given to “l\ladam, said Sir 
La-imeelot, 1 allow your wit, it is of hite eouu^ sin ye 
were wise” (ix.) iu Tmmysoii’s 

‘‘Arc ye ho wint' f ye “were uof <aic.e ho wise, 

My Queen, that sunmier, when yv loved in(‘, first.’' 

The remainder of their conversalhm of courst^ o\V(*s 
nothing to tlu^ Itomauco, 

Artliur metintime Inis reached Asi-olat,, “ ilmi is C!ih 
ford.” Sir Laiicidot arrives there soon idte-r, and goes 
to ''mn old liaroida place, that bight Sir Ihuaianl of 
AstolatT The baron docs not recognise his guest, and 
when he asks his name, r.{mcelot rejdieB that lu*. will 
tell it at a later time. In Malory there is no mention 
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ill tins place of the worilless- 

myriad “Wrinkled — wdio is sucli a striking figure in 
Tennyson’s picture and except the refusal to tell his 
name tlien (1. 190), nothing of the conversation in the 
liarou’s hall, when Lancelot tells them of Arthur and 
liis Imttles (11. 168-353). In Malory’s story, Arthur 
perceives Lancelot walking in the castle garden, hut 
does not reveal liis discovery to the courtiers, although 
he says to them that he knows of one good knight at 
least who will fight. 

Lancelot’s asking for the loan of the shield, the 
mention of Torre’s wound, and the offer of Lavaine’s 
company, are from chapter ix. Also the following : — 

This old baron liad a <langhter that time that was called 
that time the fair maid of Astolat. And ever she beheld Sir 
Lainicelot wonderfully. And, as the hook saith, she east such 
a love unto Sir Liumcelot that she could never withdraw her 
love, wherefore she died ; aud her name was Elaine le Blank. 
So thus as she came to and fro, she was so hoi in her love that 
she Ijesmiglit Sir Laiincelot; to wetir upon him at the justs a 
token t>f hers. Fair damsel, said Sir Lauiuadot, and if I grant 
you tliat, ye may say 1 do more for your lovt^ than ever 1 did 
fne l:vdy oj' d.anisel. Then he reinemheml him that he wonld 
go to the justs disguised, and for because he had never afore 
that time borne no manner of token of no damsel, then lie ])e-‘ 
thought him that he Avould bear one of her, that none of his 
])lood thereby might know him. And then he said, Fair maiden, 
r will grant y<ui to wt-ar a t(dcon of yours u]>on my IndniA, and 
tlieiefore what, it is show it mo. Sir, she said, it is a rod sloevo 

* Midory in cha]). xx. says that llio man in tim l)ai‘g>‘t aoi 

speak—not that he 
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of Hiiuo, of woll einbroidomi willi pearls. Aii<l so 

she brought it hiui, Ho Sir l^amuu'lot rotuo'vtHl it aiul stud^ 
Novel* (lid 1 (>rst so iiinch for 110 dainsi*!. And tluoi Sir Laiinre- 
lot- botoolv the fair niaidoii his shield in kee])iug', and ])ra)’(‘o lua* 
to keep that until that he came again. And so ihuit night In* 
had merry rest and gnait cheer. h<ir e\H*r i ln* da.mstd hhaino 
was aboul. Sir Launetdotj all Ihe, while vshe mighii be sidhuvdd’ 
(XVI 11. i.x.) 

‘Ela.in(5\s request tlnit tlie kniglit sheiild wear lier 
token MaJory puts near tlu'. tinu^ el’ ,Lanc(doi/s iinivnl 
at tlic castle ; Tennyson inorc fittingly repi'escnis it as 
being niatlo Just before the departure of Idie warriors : - 

“She braved a riotous lu\‘xrt in asking for it, 
n^hiir lord, whose name 1 know not— nobh* it is, 

1 well believe, the noblest — will yon wt‘ar 
My favour at this totirney T ‘ Nay,’ said he, 

‘Fair lady, sinc.e I never y(‘fe have worn 
Favour of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as thos<‘, who know m<\ know.' 

‘ Vt‘a, bo/ she answer’d ; ‘then in wearing mim* 

Needs must Ik'. lesser likidiliood, noldt* !or«l, 

That those who know sbould kmev yon/ And In* t-uruM 
Ifer counsel up and down witliin bis mind, 

And found it tnu^, and answer'd, ‘True, my ebihh 
Well, I will wear it; fe.tcli it out to me ; 

What is it?’ and she told him ‘A red sleeve 
Bmider’d with pearls,’ and hrougld it : then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smih* 

Haying, ‘ r never yet have done so inm*h 

For auy maiden living,’ and the blood 

Sprang to her face and fill’d her with delight” (II :?55dl7*l). 

We again lose sight of Maloiy in linos :'»' 7 r)- 15 (), for 
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even the liermit-kniglit inentionecl in line 400 is in the / 
old story a '‘rich hnrgess/' with whom Lancelot and; 
Lavaine are “ lodged privily ” (x.) 

During the tourney Lancelot does such marvellous 
deeds that Gawaiii asks Arthur who he is. “ I wot 
what he is, said King Arthur, but as at this time I 
will not name liim.” Gawain '' would say it is Sir 
Lancelot,” hut the red sleeve makes him doubt, for 
Lancelot has never before borne any token of “lady 
nor gentlewoman ” Compare lines 467-472 : “and one 
said to the other, Lo 1 ” etc. 

The combined attack on Lancelot is finely retold, 
and the great simile of the “wild wave in the wide 
Korth Sea ” is added by the poet. 

Tennyson also delineates the different characters of 
Torre and Lavaine very clearly ; Malory does little 
more than name the former, but describes the actions 
of the latter, and the aid he renders to Lancelot, much 
as the poet tells the tale : — 

“ 0 gentle knight Sir Lavaine, lielx) me that this truncheon 
were out of iny for it sticketh so sore that it nigh slayeth 
me. 0 mine own lord, said’ Sir Lavaine, I would fain do that 
might please you, hut I dread me sore, and I draw out the 
truncheon, that ye shall he in peril of death. I charge you, 
said Sir Laiincelot, as ye love me draw it out. And therewithal 
he descended from his horse, and right so did Sir Lavaiue, and 
forthwith Sir Lavaine drew the truncheon out of his side. And 
he gave a great shriek, and a marvellous grisly gi'oan, and his 
blood ])rast out nigh a pint at once, that at last he sank down, 
and so swooned pale and deadly.” 





iqs /nyij.,s or tuk kinc 

When Lancelot revives a. liUL*., tliey ride “ two 
mile ’’ to 

A ^'entlo licrniit, tluxi somotiiuc wuh a, full luLie and 

a great lord of posRwious : and for grea,! goodness he liath taleni 
him it) wilful poverty, a.ud forsaktm ninny lands, and his naim‘ 
is Sir Laudewin of llriilany, anti he is a, full noble, surgtam, and 
a good hmtdi ” (xii.) 

Tcimysou sa-ys iluit this luirmit-knig'di 

^Hilver hihonring had seoo])M hinistdf 
In the while rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a. sluiretdilf cave, 

And cells and eluimbers,’’ etc. (11. dOl-lOb). 

This is a characteristic ehil)ora,iion of JMalory’s 
simple picture of “that luwmitag'c, wliicli was under 
a wood, a,nd a great clilbon tli(‘. other side, and a fair 
water rnnning nmler it,.” 

. Now, as the old story would sa.y, turn we. unto King 
Arthur, a.nd le.a.ve we 8ir Idanccdtii in the huuds of the 
hermit-leech, and tended by Ljivaiue. Artliur ai the 
least after the tournament a.sk,s for tlu^ “kiiigld tlud 
bare the red sleeve bring him to me tluit he may 
lia-ve Ins laud and honour and tlui priztg ns it. is right.” 

Tlie knights of the unknown victor's party rcjdy : 
“We suppose that be is mischieve.d, and that he is 
never lik(3 to see yon, nor imim, of us all.” Arthur a^sks 
tlienrhis .name, but they do not now it, nor whence* 
ho comes; the King laments greatly: not for all Ids 
lands would he that that knight were slain. “ Know 
ye him? said they all ” Arthur refuses to tcdl; and 
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Sir Gawaiii oliers to find him if he may be found. So 
Gawain seeks all round the vicinity of Camelot, but 
in vain. The King and his fellows}|ip depart for London, 
and as they ride by the way, it nappens that Gawain 
lodges at that baron’s castle at Astolat. ,He tells them 
of the tournament, and of the deeds of the unknown 
knight with the red sleeve. 

Now blessed be God, said the fair maiden of Astolat-, that 
that knight sped so well, for he is the man in the w^orkl that I 
tirst loved, and truly he shall be the last that ever I shall love. 
Now fair maid, said Sir Gawaine, is that good knight your love ? 
Certainly, sir, said she, wit ye well he is my love. Then know 
ye his name, said Sir Gawaine. Nay, truly, said the damsel, I 
know not his name, nor from whence he cometli, but to say tluit 
I love him, I promise you and God that I love him. How had 
ye knowledge of him first ? said Sir Gawaine,” 

The shield of the knight is in the maiden’s chamber 
“ covered with a case ” — these words are the tiny germ 
that Tennyson has developied into the beautiful descrip)- 
tivo fantasy at the opening of the Idyll — and Gawain 
is heavy of lieart wlien he recognises Lancelot’s arms. 

Ah, mercy, said Sir Gawaine, now is my heart more heavier 
than ever it was tofore. Why % said Elaine. For 1 liave great 
cause, said vSir Gawaine : is that knight that owneth this shield 
your love? Yea truly, said she, my love he is, God would I 
were his love. Truly, said Sir Gawaine, fair damsel, ye have 
right, for, and he be your love, ye love the most honourable 
knight of the world, and the man of most worship. So me 
thought ever, vsaid the damscd, for never, or that time, for no 
knight that ever I saw loved I never none erst God grant, 
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said Sir Gawaiiio., that cdtlier of you may .n^joico ollior, lait thud 
is iu a. f'Toai advtailiuv. iUil. truly, said Sir tdiwaiuc uido tlio 
damsel, ye may say ye luua^ a fair grace, lor wliy, I kiunvii 
iliat uoble kiiigiit this four ami tAveuty year, a^nd m^vt'r or tlm,i 
day I nor none other Iviiiglit, I dare, malu* it gtxul, saw norlieard 
say that cviu' he hart*- tolctui or sign of uo lady, gtmthAvomau, 
nor maiden, at« no justs mu’ tourmiuumt. Ami {lu'-ri'ltUH*, fair 
maiden, said Sir Gawa,iue, ye artt much helitddeu to him to givt^ 
him tliauks. But I dread me, said Sir Osiwalue, iha.t. yt* shall 
never see him iu this Avorhl, and that Is grtsii. jdty tluit evtu* 
was of earthly knight i\ las, said slie, how may this he? Is 
he slain'? I say not so, said Sir (tawaine, hut u^it ye wtdl, he 
is grievously wounded, by all Jiiauiier of signs, ami by men’s 
sight more likely to be dead then to bt^ ou livt*. ; a, ml wit yt^ 
Avell lie is tlie noble kniglit Sir taunceloi, ft>r by this sliiehl I 
know liim. Alas, said the fair maiden of Asiohd, how may 
this be, and what was Ids hurt? Truly, said Sir Gawaim*, the 
man in the world that loved him best liurt him so, and I dare 
say, said Sir Gawaine, and that- kuight tlial, hurt him knew the 
very certainty that he had hurt Sii* ta,uiKH‘lot, it would be the 
most sorrow that ever came to his luairl. Now, fair fa.tlu*r, said 
then. Elaine, 1 retjuire you give, me leave* to ride juid to seek 
him, or else J wot wcdl I shall go out of my mind, for 1 shall 
never stint till that I find him and my brotluu’ Sir laivaiue, 
])o as it liketli you, said hei* father, for me right, sore repeiitidh 
of the hurt of that mihh^ kuighk .lUght so the maid naah^ her 
ready, and heforc*. Sir Gawaine making great dole. 'Hum on 
the morn Sir Gawaine canu* to king Arthur, ami told him how 
he. had fouwl Sir Latin eelot/s shield in tin* k'-cpiug of the fair 
maiden of AstolaL All that kmur I albi'ehand, said king 
Arthut;, and that caftsed nu* F wo-uhl not Mithw \<ui jo lan-e ado 
at the great justs: for i esjuml, said king Ailhiir, when he 
came in till his lodging, rull late in the evening in Astolai 
But marvel have I, said Arthur, that evtu* he would beat* any 
sign of any damsel: for, or now, 1 never heard say nor knew 
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that ever lie bare any token of none earthly woman. By my 
bead, said Sir Gawaine, the fair maiden of Astolat lovetli Mm 
marvellously well ; what it meaneth I cannot say ; and she is 
ridden after to seek him. So the king and all came to London, 
and there Sir Gawaine ojDenly disclosed to all the court that it 
was Sir Launcelot that justed Lest’^ (XVIII. xiv.) 

It will be seen that we have here none of that 
'Hoiich of traitor” (line 634 ; compare Pelleas, line 352) 
in Gawain’s courtesy that in the Idyll marks him in 
his '' free flashes ” and still more in the hardly -veiled 
suggestion of a future intrigue : — 

Yet, if he love, and his love hold, we two 
May meet at court hereafter : tliere, I think, 

So ye will learn the courtesies of the court, 

We two shall know each other’’ (11. 692-695). 

Except that Queen Guinevere was nigh out of her 
mind with wratli,” and called Lancelot a false traitor 
knight” (compare line 607), there is not much from 
this on to connect the Idyll with the Eomance, until we 
come to the question of Lavaine, “Wlio told yon, sister, 
tliat my lord’s name was Launcelot,” and the scene at 
the hermitage ; — 

And when she saw him lie so sick and pale in his bed, slie 
luiglit not speak, Init suddenly she fell to the earth down sud- 
denly in a swoon, and there she lay a great wdiile. And when 
she was relieved she sighed and said, My lord Bir Lapncelot, 
alas, why he ,ye in this pliglit ? and then slie swooned again. 
And tliim Sir Launcelot pi'ayed Sir Lavaine to take her np, — And 
bring her to me. And when she came to herself, Sir Launcelot 
kissed her, and said, Fair maiden, why fare ye thus ? Ye put 
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1110 to pain ; wlnavlbn* iiaiko yo no luoi'o .siu'li i'Iuhm’, for, and 
ye 1)0 come tocomrorl iin*, ye be rij^’lit Avebninie, and of Miis little 
hurt, (liat 1 Inive, I {^hidl be. ri.ofil Imatily ^vhole, by ibe {j^'rae.e of 
Clod. Ibdi 1 marvel, said Mir .Launeeloi, who told you my 
iiamo.’^ 

She tells ol‘ (!n, wain’s visit, ami La.mu,dot. stiys thal; 
lu‘. iHtgTidjS tliat liis name is known, for he is sun* it will 
turn to anger. 

'^'i\ml then Sir Laumadot eompassed iu his mind that Sir 
(lawaiue would bdl Qiuaui (lueiu'ver liow he hare the re<l sleeve, 
a,nd for whom, that lie wist well would, turn unto griad anger. 

*■‘80 this maiden, Klaine, nevei- went from Sir haunoelot, hut 
watched him day ami night, and <lid such altendance to him 
that the French hook sailh then' was ncvtu’ woman did more 
kindlier for man than she’’ (xv.) 

Teuiiysoi), ]K‘rha,ps with uee(lh‘ss ait(Md>ion to tin* pro- 
prieties, imikc'S Elaine go every night U,> tin*, house of 
her kinsfolk, ami retnrn in tln^ morning to lu*r Imutlnn’ 
ami Sir Laamelut at the hermitagic So the days pass^ 
ami Sir Eors, who has hoo,n. sent by (iuiue.vere to seek 
out tidings of La,ncelut, is im*,t by Lavaane and brought' 
to the heriuitago. A .long conversation onsmts about 
the Qmmm’s wralh, ami the nul sltHwt*, aaul tin*, damsel 
“ that is so busy ’’about the wonndetl knight. .Lamatlut 
says that he cannot put her away from him. 

fk 

Why should ye put her from you ? suid Sir Ilors, she is a 
passing fair damsel, and a well heseen and well taaight. ; a, ml 
God would, lair eousin, said Sir Uors, that yt* eonifl Jove her, 
but as to that I may not, lujr J dare iml, counstd you’’ (xvi.) 
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Passing over two cliapters in the Eoniaiice, we 
come to the nineteenth, in which Elaine confesses her 
love : — 

Mj lord Sir Laiincelot, now I see ye will depart, now, fair 
knight and courteous knight, have mercy upon me, and sulfer 
me not to die for thy love. What would ye that I did % said 
Sir Lanncelot. I would have you to my husband, said Elaine. 
Fair damsel, I thank you, said Sir Launcelot, but truly, said he, 
1 cast me never to he wedded man. Then, fair knight, said she, 
will ye be my love ? Jesu defend me, said Sir Launcelot, for then 
I rewarded to your hither and your brother full evil for their great 
goodness, Alas, said she, then must I die for your love. Ye 
shall not so, said Sir Launcelot, for wit ye well, fair maiden, I 
might have been married and I had would, but I never applied 
me to be maiTied yet. But because, fair damsel, that ye love 
me as ye say ye do, I will, for your good will and kindness, 
shew you some goodness, and that is this ; that wheresoever ye 
will beset your lieart upon some good knight that will wed you, 
I shall give you together a thousand pound yearly, to you and 
to your heirs. Thus much will I give you, fair maiden, for your 
kindness, and always while I live to be your own knight. Of 
all this, said the maiden, I will none, for, but if ye will wmd me, 
or else be my lover, wit you well, Sir Launcelot, my good days are 
done. Fair damsel, said Sir Launcelot, of these two things yo 
must pardon me. Then she shrieked shrilly, and fell down: in 
a swoon.” 

Malory makes no mention of the one discourtesy ” 
that Lancelot uses in the Idyll. 

From line 95G, “"While he spoke, She neither WuslFcl 
nor shook/^ to line 1090, where she bids them call tlie 
ghostly man, the poet owes nothing to -the Morte, 
Darthwri but from that onward, the dying girl’s shrift, 
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Jier re(|uest alxniL the bargefc, and h(3r death, (dowe-ly 
ibllow the old narrative. 

Then \\w come to the Queen s j’ealous a.ng(‘r, lines 
1 a scene that may have derivaul some tomdies 

from the first and second cha.| iters of iMalory’s m'gln 
tcenth hook, although the circiinisla.net\s are dide.rent. 
Some ]nissa,gos from tlieso chapters vill he (juoted suh~ 
seqnently. 

There is a grim irony of fate in the fullilnumt of 
Elaine/s dream when tlie (iueen in jealous wrath flings 
the diamonds into the river. Thclmrge is approaching, 
and tlie vanished gems hecomo an olicring to tlie spirit 
of the dead maiden. 

In the Itomance it is ilrthiir, not .Lancelot, who is 
speaking to (iuinevero at the window when the hlack 
barg(3t comes in view. Tlie lily, lUK^dUsss embhun of 
purity, in Elaine’s hand, and the. shield -cover with 
Lancelot’s lions broidered on it, are dtdails that tlie 
poet has added to the picture. Froniilie re.ading of the 
lettiU' on may be (pioted 


And tliiH was the intent of the letter : - .l^lnst nehle knight, 
Sir Launetlot, now hath death nuide. ns tAVo at. dehutt^ for your 
love ; I was your lover, that men ealk^l the fair mnhUai of 
Astolat ; therefore inito all .kuheH T inaki* my tuoan ; y<‘fc pray 
for iny and lany nu^ at the Jeast, and oiler ye my auans- 
penny-. This is my last request. And a, tdean maiileii L died, 
I take God to witness. Pray for !uy soul, Sir Lauiieelot., as thou 
art pcrn’less.- •This was all the suhstanec in the letter. Amt 
when it was re.ad, the king, the (pieen, and all tlu‘ knights wept 
for pity of the duleful eunjjdaiuts. Then was Sir Lauiictdot sent 
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for. And wlieii lie was come, king Artliur made the letter to 
be read to liim ; and wlien Sir Launcelot beard it word by word, 
be said, My lord ArtLur, wit ye well I am right heavy of the 
death of this Mr damsel. God knowetb I was never causer of 
ber death by my willing, and that will I report me to her own 
brother; here be is, Sir Lavaine. I will not say nay, said Sir 
Launcelot, but that she was both fair and good, and much I was 
beholden unto ber, but she loved me out of measure. Ye might 
have shewed her, said the queen, some bounty and gentleness, 
that might have preserved her life. Madam, said Sir Launcelot, 
she would none otliei* -way be answ’ered, hut that she would be 
my wife, or else my love, and of tliese two I would not grant 
her ; but I proffered her, for her good love that she shewed me, 
a thousand pound yearly to her and to her heirs, and to wed any 
maimer knight that she could find best to love in her heart. Tor, 
madam, said Sir Launcelot, I love not to he constrained to love ; 
for love must arise of the heart, and not by no constraint. 
That is truth, said the king, and many knights: love is free in 
himself, and never will be bounden ; for where he is bounden 
he loseth himself. Then said the king unto Sir Launcelot, It 
will be your worship that ye oversee that she he inteiTed wor- 
shipfully. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, that shall he done as I can 
best devise. And bo many knights went thither to behold that 
fair maiden. And so upon the morn she was interred richly, 
and Sir Launcelot ollcred her mass-penny, and all the knights of 
the Table Hound that were there at that time offered with Sir 
Launcelot. And then the poor man went again with the harget. 
Then the queen sent for Sir Launcelot, and prayed him of mercy, 
for why she had been wroth with him causeless. This is not 
the first time, said Sir Launcelot, that ye have been displeased 
with me causeless; but, madam, ever I must suffer yoji, but 
what sorrow I endur.e I take no force ” (XYIIL xx.) 

In this Idyll we again see how closely Tennyson 
follows the original story at times, while keeping ever 
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in view and tleveloinii^i;* simtiltanenusly wluii may bo 
called tlic moral uiulor-plot ilud be luis grafbul upon 
ibe old legends. .Uegavdiiig tbo growlb of Ibis imdc‘,r- 
ploi, tbo ''ril’i witbiii tbo lute.’' tliat will soon dumb iln‘. 
music of Aribur’s cbivaJry, somctbiiig may now 1)(‘ said. 

in the introductory Idyll W(i are sliown tbo oomi 
of Artbur at a. time wlu3n liopo and entbiisiasm wmv. al- 
liieir liigbost. Bliss was it in that dawn to bo aiiv(‘A 
and tbo work of consolidating Artburs kingdom k(q)t. 
tbo knigbts from tbougbts of evil. 

In Gimlk and Ljpicfie tbe knigbibood ari‘ slill ])ur(‘, 
l)iit tbe guilty love of Lancelot and tbe (},ueen bas 
begun. 

In tbe Enid Idylls tlie taint is seen to bo spreading 
— and ‘Auainly through that sullying of tbe ([lUHniA 
A time of slotldul ease begins to sa.p tbe tmeigabs of 
tbe knigbts, and Vivien a])])ears — slu^ would luive b(HU\ 
im]K)8si))lo at a.n ea,rlier tinu‘. Leaving her poison in 
ibe living wat(U\s of tbe tunirt, she departs fora time, 
destro 3 ing Merlin as she goes. Tlui establisbnuait <d' 
foiinal courtesy, a respect ft>r tbo (UinmaoarH o!‘ soibby, 
insto.a.d of tbe jmror regard fur ‘M/rutb in scorn of eon- 
se{|uenoe’^ Unit Artbur lov(*-d, is indicated in tlii‘ cbaraotia* 
of Gawain — son of Lot, a rebellions king, and brotluu' of 
Modrcd, a traitor at heart. 

There is more than a loneh oi' traitor in GaAvain's 
comdly graces — lie is the ty])e of those pt^sts of' society 
who bold that the sole sinfulness of seduction consists 
in being found out; and TennyBOu in.minds ns of this 
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again 1)otli in tlie Grail and in Fellcas and JUUarrc, wlien 
Gawaiii is mentioned. 

As we proceed farther in the poem we shall see that 
the Grail quest is hut tlie untimely madness of an hour 
— it gives but a temporary check to the disintegrating 
forces of lust and ambition; and when it fails, these 
forces bear onward with redoulded power ; at last 
Moclred’s day ■will be at hand, and the great order wall 
be swept away in tears and blood. 

From Tennyson’s early Arthurian ballads of Sir 
Galahad, Lancelot and Guinevere, and the Lady of Sha- 
lott, it would seem that he originally meditated a some- 
what freer treatment of the subject than he has actually 
adopted in the Idylls. The Lady of ShaloU is grounded 
upon the story in the metrical romance of the Morte 
AtUiut, in which Astolat is called Ascalot, whence 
the form Shalott; but Tennyson’s poem is merely an 
imaginative^ fantasy on the theme, and not a transcript 
of the legend. 

The Lily Maid” is called ‘'Elaine le Flank,” the 
white Elaine, in Malory; and Astolat is said to be now 
called Gilford. Knights usually kept their sliields 
covered, to prevent “rust and soiluro,” and doulElesB 
many a fair damsel wrought, as did Elaine, a covc^r for 
her warrior’s shield. • 

The yellow throat of the callow "nestling in the 
nest” is an instance of the poet’s accurate observation 
of the small details of nature. 
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The story of the ‘'two brothers, oiu'. a king/’ line 30^ is 
alludod to again iii the Last TomiKnnnil, .line 47, wliere 
the innocent bahe’s jcnvels are contrasted with those 
tak(ni iroin the “skeleton t)f a l)rotIuu*-shiyer.” 

“The place wliieli now is this world’s hugest/’ line 
75, is London. 

Gniuevertfs scorn for .Arilmr’s 

“ Bweariug men to vows inipossihle 
To wake them like himHcIf/’ 

recalls similar passages in OanilGlmo^ 267, where Aleiiin 
calls them 

“ SiK.h vows as is a shame 
A man slionhl not. he bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ” ; 

and the Last Tournament, lino 652, where Tristranf s vow 
of knighthood has taught him tint such strict vows snap 
themselves,— 

“ Ay, being Hna])i 

Wc fail mor(‘ counter to tlie houI tlu^nuh' 

Idnni had wo never sworn.” 

In Uuinevercks 

“ He ia all fault who hath no .fault at all/’ 

we see that Arthur appears to her as Maud ilid at first 
to her lover — 

“ Faultily faultloBH, icily regular, Bplomlidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more.” 

Guinevere cannot love such dead perfection ; for the 
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man who loves her must have a touch of earth/' The 
sun in high heaven is mere white light : ‘'the low sun 
makes the colour" — such a glory as the “low sea sun- 
set " made round the hair and glossy-throated grace of 
Queen Isolt {Lmt Totmiament, 1. 506). 

Shakspere speaks of “simple truth miscalled sim- 
plicity " as one of the disjointed things of this world 
that make him ■weary of life: Arthur's simple truth, 
simplicity as it seems to Guinevere, makes her despise 
him as “ a moral child without the craft to rule." 

The woman who sins is never without some flattering 
unction to palliate her folly, and this is Guinevere’s : 
Arthur would not have lost her if he had had that touch 
of earth, the craft to rule her, instead of trusting her to 
steer a straight course by herself. 

In line 1*79 w,e have a Virgilian expression trans- 
lated literally : by what name livest thou between the 
lips. 

The description of Lancelot in lines 243-257 is very 
noteworthy ; how the great and noble soul at war witliin 
itself has “ marred his face and marked it ere his time." 
His distracted mood at times almost overwhelms his 
X^assion for Guinevere; for the man's heart may be 
maddened with remorse. Yet, 

“ as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall” (L 252). 

These words contain a reminiscence of Sir Ector's 
words in XXL xiii. when Lancelot is dead : — 

p 
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Lauxicelot, lie said, lliou were luMid of all Christian 
knighis; and now I daresay, said Hir hlctor, iliou Sir Lainuuv 
lot, there lliou liesi-, iliat t.liou were never niatclied of eai'tlily 
knighfs hand ; and Ikon weri^ the courta^si kuiglit that ever 
bare sliield ; and lliou were the truest IViend to Ihy loviu’ that 
ever bestrode, hoj'se; and tliuii were the t.ruesl lovao’ of a, sinful 
man that ever loved woman. ; and thou were the kiiuh‘st man 
tliat ever strake with suaird ; and thou were the. goodliest person 
ever came among press ot k night, s ; and ihun was the meekest, 
man and the gmitlest that ever aU‘. in hall among ladies ; a,ud 
thou wore the sternest knight to iliy mortal foe that tiver pnt 
spear in the rest.” 

Tlie '‘■smaller time,” line 2()2, is of course our own 
.day. Compare Garetlfs "lessor speard’ 

Tlio list of Artliur’s twelve great battles, given by 
Lancelot in lines 27'7-t)ir>, is iirsi fonnd in Neunins, 
whom Tennyson follows : — " Then it was that the 
magnanimous Arthur, with all the kings and militmy 
force of Britain, fought aga.inst tlui Sa,xons. And t^hongh 
there were many more noble tlnui hiiusi, df, yid he was 
twelve times chosen tlndr (nunma-uder, jind was a.s often 
comjiicror. The first battle in which he was engagcH.!, 
was at the nioiith of the river (ihmi. ddie seiamd, third, 
fourth, and tifth, were on another riven*, by the Britons 
called Dnglas, in the region Linitis. 'Jlie sixth, on the 
river Bassas, The sevc^jth in the wood (k'lidoiu wliich 
the Britons call Gat Coit Celidon. The eigliih, was near 
Gurnion Castle, where Arthur boro the image*, of the 
Holy Virgin, mother of God, upon his shoulders, and 
through the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, and ilic 
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holy Mary, put the Saxons to flight, and pursued them 
the whole day with great slaughter. The ninth was at 
the City of Legion, which is called Caer Leon. The 
tenth was on the banks of the river Trat Treuroit The 
eleventh was on the mountain Breguoin, which we call 
Cat Bregion. The twelfth was a most severe contest, 
wlien Arthur penetrated to the hill of Badoxi. In this 
engagement, nine hundred and forty fell by his hand 
alone, no one but the Lord affording him assistance. In 
all these engagements the Britons were successful. Tor 
no strength can avail against the will of the Almighty” 
(ISrennius, in Bohn’s Six CJwoniclcs, p. 408). 

From the foregoing account it would seem as though 
Arthur had borne a sacred image on his shoulder during 
the battle of Castle Gurnion. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
says that the picture of the blessed Mary was on 
Arthur’s shield Priwen, in order to put him in mind of 
her (p. 254), and this is the version generally found in 
the romances, and followed even by Wordsworth, who 
mentions 

“ Arthur, beaiiiig Ihroiigh the stormy field 
The Virgin sculptured on his Christian shield.” 

Eccl. Somh I. X. 

Tennyson seems to have been thinking of the famous 
“ Eussian emerald,” said to have been sent originally by 
Xhlate to Tiberius. It is supposed to have the head 
of Christ carved upon it, but Mr. King (The Gnostics, 
p. 146) shows good cause against our accepting it as 
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aiitlientic. But tlio poet has taken the detail of the 
head on the cuirass from Spenser’s iVrlhur 

Athwart his hresi a l,)aaldrick brave he ware. 

That shined, like twinkling stars, with st,ones tuosi 
pretious rare, 

And in the midst thereo!’, one, pretious stone, 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 

Sliapt like a Ladle’s head, exceeding shone,” etc. 

II y., L vii. 20. 

Spenser is too good a Protestant to say Sliapt like 
om' Ladic’s head”; he leaves this for tlie vStudent of 
antiquities to discover 1 

In line 405 the line description of the “green light 
from the meadows underneath” striking up into the 
chalky roof of the cave and illuminating it, may be 
compared with Shelley’s Dmm of tho Ihhwivn 

“ Floating water-lilies, broad and bright,, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the. hedge 
With moonlight beams of their {.>wn watery light ” ; 

and with Peele’s Ihiyliymma (ed* Dyce, p, 5*70) : — 

Plume as lilae.k as ravmi’s wing 
That from Ids armour borrowed such a light 
As bouglis of yew receive Ironi shady stream,” 

The often-repeated lino, “But when the next day 
broke-^from under ground,’* seems to bo one of those 
faint Homeric echoes that become fainter in the later 
Idylls. There is doubtless a reminiscence of Plato in 
the Sooratic 
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No greatness, save it be some far-olf toiicli 
Of greatness to know well I am not great’’ (1. 447). 

Tennyson lias given ns a similar picture to that of 
the diamond sparkling in the heart of the carven flower, 
line 546, in Mctud, I. xiv. 2 : — 

“ Maud’s own little oak-room 
(Which Maud, like a •predom stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 

Lights with herself,” etc. 

The character of Gawain has been already commented 
on, but a change in line 554, ''And Gareth, a good 
knight,” should be noted : the first edition of the poem 
(1859), before Gareth and Lynette took form probably, 
reads, " And Lamorak, a good knight,” etc. 

Gawain’s "Lancelot! that true man!” line 660, is 
of course ironical ; but Elaine understands neither his 
mockery nor his "free flashes from a height above 
lier,” courtly badinage, line 642. 

Gawain, by "deeming our courtesy is the truest 
law,” line 706, angers the king, who holds that the vow 
of obedience is the one true law, the true truth for a 
knight to follow ; and Arthur’s dictum, " obedience is 
the courtesy due to kings,” coincides with his " authority 
forgets a dying king,” when Bedivere disobeys his 
behest in like manner. Elaine sees that Gawain should 
not have given lier the diamond: "Lest I be fSund,” 
she says, " as faithless in the quest, As yon proud Prince 
who left the quest to me ” (L 755). 

Lines 870-871, "His honour rooted in dishonour 
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stoocV etc.,, arc c[noted by r>aiii {Wui, mul (Jtmip, i. 205) 
as an example of Tennyson’s love of epigram. 

Line 922 — ''that I live to bear is yonrs” (it is due 
to you that I am alive to-day to bear you)— rccaills lino 
857 : 'Mler fine skill bad saved bis life.’" In those 
rough old times a knowledge of curing wounds wa,s a.n 
ordinary and very important part of a. lady's education 
(see licxiuefort, Foestrs de Marie dr Fra rev, ii. 198). 

The riiantoni of tlio bouse that over shrieks befon^, 
a death ” is described in Crokcr’s stories of the llatisbee 
{Fairy Legends, pp. 103, 119; compare Scoit/s JiosaieUe^ 
and see Earing Gould, Garious Myllis, sec. series, pp. 215 
and 225). The following remarkable account of such 
a phantom is ([noted in Mr. .Dyer’s Fvi/liHh Folklore, 
p. 208, from the MS. Memoirs of Lady Ihinshaw : — 
^^Hcr husliand, Sir Eichard, ami she (dianced, during 
their abode in Ireland, to visit a friend, wlio resided in 
his ancient baronial casth'-, suiTounded with, a moat. 
At midnight she was awakent'tl by a ghastly and super- 
natural scream, and looking out of htul, beheld, by the 
moonlight, a fcnmlc luce and part of the fortn, hoveuing 
near tlie window. The face was Unit of a young and 
rather handsomer woman, but pab^ ; and the hair, which 
was reddish, was loose and disluwellcd. This appari- 
tion continued to exhibit itself for some time, and then 
vanislied with two shrieks, similar to that which had 
first excited Lady Fansliaw’s attenti^m. In the. morning, 
with infinite terror, she commnnieated to her Imst what 
had happened, and found him [)rcpared not only to 
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credit, bixt to account for what had happened. ' A near 
relation of my family/ said he, ‘expired last night in 
this castle. Before such an event happens in this 
family and castle, the female spectre whom you have 
seen is always visible. She is believed to be the spirit 
of a woman of inferior rank, whom one of my ancestors 
degraded himself by marrying, and whom afterwards, 
to expiate the dishonour done to his family, he caused 
to be drowned in the castle moat.' " (That drowning a 
Avoman expiates the dishonour of marrying her both 
Lady FanshaAv and Mr. Dyer seem to take for granted, 
as they make no comment on the circumstance.) 

The first and second chapters of Malory's eighteenth 
book deal Avith a quarrel between Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, from Avhich Tennyson seems to have taken some 
scattered touches. Thus in lines 733-738 we read that 
Guinevere sat Avitli lips “ severely placid," and “ crushed 
the wild passion out against the floor beneath the 
banquet as in Malory — “ AAut ye well, inAvardly, as the 
book saitli, she took great thought ; but she bare it out 
with a proud countenance, as though she felt nothing 
nor danger" (chap, ii.) Again, Lancelot makes “full 
many a holy vow and pure resolve" (line 873) in Ms 
mid-sickness ; this, and his remorseful determination at 
the end of the Idyll to break the bonds that so defame 
him, may perhaps be traced to Malory's AA^ords, X V-llL i. : 
“ And ever as much as he might he withdrcAv himself 
from the company and fellowship of Queen Guenever, 
for to eschew the slander and noise." 
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The two chapiters should he siiidicul as illustratiug 
tlie lowers’ ([uarrel that ends in tlie diamonds heiag 
iluim' into the river — those diiunomls that would have 

O 

been thrice their worth as Lancelot’s gift, had h(^ not 
lost his own worth in Guinevere/s eyes through his 
disloyalty (line 1205). 

The description of the tongueless man, udioso sid(v 
face was only seen so long as he steered the l)oat, 
turning full cyd to them, and pointing to the lifeless 
maiden and the doors, forms a. very pathetic picture', 
of mute sorrow. 

Line 1259, And Lmcelot came and mused at her/’ 
is the only line that distinctly recalls the Jdtdy of 
Shaloti : — 

“ Put Laucolot mused a little space ; 
lie said, ‘She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of SlialoUd ” 

The death of Lancelot in the odour of sanctity is 
described in Malory’s closing pages ; Init tlui words 
that end this Idyll, ‘‘.Not knowing he siuuihl dit^ a, holy 
man,” are from Look XVI. chap. v. : “ Hut (hKl knoweth 
his thought, and his unstahhmess ; and yet shall lie* die 
right an holy man.” 



CHAPTEE XII 

THE HOLY GRAIL 

The achieving of the quest of the Holy Grail is the 
highest deed that the Arthurian knights can attempt 
and it is part of Arthur’s scheme of gradually-evolved 
progress that this spiritual task shall not be undertaken 
before his followers have risen through the indispensable 
preliminary grades of social order and moral perfection. 
When these degrees of development have been passed 
and not until then, the quest of holiness will be ripe 
for achievement. It is the last and greatest stage of 
progress, the fourth zone, in which men with growino* 
wings” will crown the edifice that Arthur is raisins 
upon earth. Hence we see that their unorganised 
attempt is doomed to failure ; the time is not ripe 
it, seeing that but few of the knights have even yet 
reached the lower preliminary plane of perfect inan- 
liood. And failure in this means failure in all, for the 
supreme task having been found impossible, despair 
must follow tlie discovery, and utter moral weakness 
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will 1)0 tlie rcvsult. The ideal hope that Bustahicd theta 
can give them strength no tuore. 

This madness of an hour is destructives of tint niotnl 
growth that has preceded it; for thongli Arthur i,ricB 
to rebuild his system, he rightly ini.cn'prets the* pre- 
niaturo apparition of the Grail as a sign to niaini the 
order he has made (line 297). 

In tlie order of events in the Eoiuancc*, /V/An.v rmd 
IMiirre comes in the fourtli, the ihrvil in the elovuntli 
to seventeenth, and lUahic in the eighteenth, hooks. 
Tennyson changiKs this ari'angenumt, putting Elmnu) 
before, and Fd/eafi after tln^ (7rail (piest, whereby he 
makes the order of succession conform to the spiritual 
movement of the epic. 

The Idyll of the Holy Grail marks the turn of the 
tide of Arthurs fortunes; the succeeding poeaus dis- 
play the ohhing {)f his iidhumce a, ml authority still 
further, until that last setme, when all seems lost, 
and lie departs for a time from a world imri[)c fur 
regeneration. 

From the position of snprennuy' that Tm:m3^sou 
assigns to the mystical cpiost of tlie Grail, as syiuholiw- 
ing the attainimmt of spiritual perfection, it will, lie 
inhuTeil t]ial( ho cannot have repj’oduced the story very 
closely from the Mode Ik(dhm\ Imt must have merely 
taken descripii^ni and illustrative touches IVom various 
portions of the old Eomaucc. 

That this is the case will be seen from a study of 
Malory, Books XI. to XVI h, and especially the follow- 
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ing portions : Bk. XL ii. iv. xiv. ; the whole of Bk. 
XITL; Bk. XIV. i. ii. Tennyson has not made any 
particular use of the rest of Bk. XIV., which describes 
Percivale’s struggle against the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Blv. XV. details Lancelot’s adventures in the quest. 
Bk. XVII. should he read, especially chaj)ters ii vii. 
xii. xiii. xiv. and xv. 

Tennyson’s Agrm and Sw G'dlaliacl should also 
be compared, the former with the character of Percivale’s 
sister, and the latter with the Galahad of the IdyU. 

In the days of chivalry, the knightly career of war- 
fare and action was a preliminary to the period of 
meditation, when the weary warrior laid his sword* 
before the altar in some hermitage or cloister, and 
'^passed into the silent life of prayer.” ^ 

Thus Malory (XVII. xxiii.) tells us that as soon as 
Galahad was dead and buried, “Sir Bercivale yielded 
him to an hermitage out of the city, and took a religious 
clothing ” ; and Tennyson supposes that Bercivale in 
this retirement tells an old monk, named Ambrosius, 
the story of the Grail. 

The Idyll, therefore, takes the form of a dialogue, in 
which Ambrosius is the questioner and Bercivale the 
narrator of the story. 

This enables the poet to impart a greater air of veri- 
similitude to the recital of miraculous occurrences than 
he might have felt able to do if he had told the tale 

^ See Fmrie Qiicme, VI. v. 34-38. 
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liimself, 118 he docs in all the oilier Idylls, with, the 
exception ol‘ the rammj of Arthur, 

The old inouk begins 1 )y asking Ikweivah^, why he 
left the lionnd Table, and rercivalc riiplies Uiat since 
he saw the sweet vision of the (irail lie has cared no 
longer for mere worldly glories of tournament and 
court. 

What was this Grail? a phantom? asks Anibrosius. 
Nay, not a phantom but a reality, being indeed the %nu*y 
cup from which our Lord drank tlui wtne at that lAist 
Supper with his chosen ones. Joseph brought it from 
Aromat (Ariniathea) to Glastonbury, where it wrought 
miracles for a time, but the world gnwv too wicked, and 
so it vanished away to Heaven. 

The monk says that he has indeed read in tlu^ old 
chronicles of the coming of Joseph to Britain, but they 
are silent regarding the Grail itself J 

Percivale replies that ho heard oi' it first from his 
sister, whose aged conftxssor told lier about it. 

Tills vimerahlo man de.onuMl tha.t it might (‘.onu' again, 
when tlio foundation of Arthur’s Table, first- n'vivr-d liis 
hopes of a rt'geiuua.ietl world, but aiii broke out md 
those (^arly expectations died away. But the maid, 
au ethereally pure nun, prayed and fasted that slu^ 
might be blessed with tho holy vision. At last 

^ TFuk is BO in fact— lln* nvail .s1,t>ry is not In the early 
Iiistorios, being a JegemI <jf ]mgaa origin. Tnroiigh tiu! story of 

Perwhir it was brought into Ibo nmiaiiiie logtunl.s ])y \V;iUt*r Map. 
liy changing it IVoin a <Usb i.o a cup, Tonnysoii serins to mean n.s to 
identify the OruU with thodvK'lrinc of ibe ICueharist in sonio way. 
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lier prayers were answered, and it came. And 
afterwards site told Percivale of the miracle she had 
seen. 

Up to this point the Idyll borrows only indistinct 
and scattered touches from the Mortc Bafthiir. Malory 
(XIV. i. and XVIL ii.) describes two holy women, first 
Percivale's aunt, and then his sister; but the poet's 
exquisite picture of the saintly maiden owes very little 
to either of these personages. The account of the hoary 
confessor, '' welUnigh a hundred winters old," probably 
Nacien the hermit, who had received the tradition of 
the Grail through a series of five or six predecessors 
each as old as himself, seems intended to replace 
Malory's legendary genealogy of Pellam (Pelles), which 
goes back to Joseph of Arimathea (XV. iv.), through 
whom Lancelot, and consequently Galahad on both 
sides, trace their lineage to ^'our Lord Jesu Christ "I 
(Malory, XIII. vii.) 

The apparition of the holy vessel, as related in the 
Morte JDartlmr (sec XI. ii.), will be described later 
on. The aurora-like vibrations of rosy light, line 118, 
rose-red with beatings in it," are not mentioned by 
Malory. They are doubtless intended by Tennyson to 
indicate the presence of the living holy blood in the 
Eucharistic chalice (mde XVII. xviii.) 

We may now continue the story of the Idyll. The 
saintly nun told Percivale to prepare himself and his 
fellow -knights by fasting and prayer for the miracle 
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Uuit might bo shown to them. Jhrchale. accordingly 
warned the others ; and when one of tlieng GalaJiad, 
heard of tlie mm’s vision, his eyes iK'came filled with 
a spiiitual rapture like her own. 

TIk^ origin of this young Galahad, t!.oniimi{3S .Fm’eivailo, 
was involved in mystery ; some saitl that he was Lance- 
lot’s son — but when was Lancelot e.V(‘r hnvd? — and 
others, more catchers at Hying rnmours, and ready to 
believe anything, deemed him begotten by cnehani- 
nicnt. 

Hero Tennyson sweeps asid(3 at a touch Malory’s 
rigmarole of tlic “enchantment” by which Lamudot 
and Pelles’s daughter Elaine had l)ecoine the parents of 
Galahad (see XL ii. iii. vi. ; IV. i.) ; and the story of the 
dubbing of Galahad (XITL i.-iv.) Put while omitting 
a long history of the sword and scabbard, ilie, poet 
folloWvSthe Ilomance somewhat elusedy in his description 
of the baldric of hair that the holy maiden plait.s for 
her spiritual lover, 

Fercivalo describes it as I'ollows 


P»nt she, tha wan swoct nuiidoji, sliori'. away 
(Jkuin from h(*r fonhoud nil ihnt W(^ahh of hair 
Wliich made a silken mat- work ibr her hud. ; 

And out of iliiH ►dm plaited Imjad and long 
A strong sworddadt, and wov(i with sihau' thread 
And criiuBon hi the hedt a strange device, 

A crimson grail within a silver lieam ; 

And saw the bright l)oy-knight, and bound it on him, 
Baying, ^My knight, my love, in,y knight, of heaven, 

0 thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
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I5 maicleiij round tliee, maiden, bind iny belt. 

Go forth, for tliou shalt see wliat I have seen, 

And break tliro’ all, till one will crown thee king 
Fur in the spiritual city : ^ and as she spake 
She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief.” 

Compare Malory’s account : — 

“Fair sir, said Percivale’s sister, dismay you not, for by 
the leave of God I. shall let make a girdle to the sword, such one 
as shall belong thereto. And then she opened a box, and took 
out girdles which were seemly wrought with golden threads, and 
upon that were set full precious stones, and a rich buckle of 
gold. Lo lords, said she, here is a girdle that ought to be 
set about the sword. And wit ye well the greatest part of this 
girdle was made of my hair, which I loved well while that I 
was a woman of the world. But as soon as I wist that this 
adventure was ordained me, I clipped off my hair and made 
this girdle in the name of God. Ye be well found, said Sir 
Bors, for certes you have put us out of great pain, wherein we 
shoixld have entered no had your tidings been. Then went the 
gentlewoman and set it on the girdle of the sword. Now, said 
the fellowship, what is the name of the sword, and what shall 
we cull it? Truly, said she, the name of the sword is, the 
sword with the strange girdles, and the sheath, mover of blood ; 
for no man that hath blood in him shall never see the one part 
of the sheath which was made of the tree of life. Then they 
said to Galahad, In the name of Jesu Christ, and pray you that 
ye gird you w-itli this sword, which hath been desired so much 
in the realm of Logris. Now let me begin, said Galali^ad, to 
gripe this sword for to give you courage : hut wit ye well it 
Ijelongeth no more to me then it dotli to you. And then he 
griped about it with his fingers a great deal. And then she 
girt him about the middle with the sword : — How reck I not 
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Uiougli 1 die, for lunv I hold me tme of the l)h\s.sed ma-ideus of 
the world, which hath mad(^ the worthiest, kuis-dit of the \vorld. 
Damsel, said Galahad, ye liavc done, so much that I ffhall he 
your knight all the days of my life” (XV 11. vii.) 

Percivale tlioa tclk of tlu) iniraculotis sigiifi that 
wore SCGU about tliat tiiue, aiul of thu. 8it\o*o j.ku'ilous— 
a mystic chair that Merlin had made, wliendn no uuui 
dared to sit lest ho should lose hiiiiHolf. xlnd Merlin, 
had himself once in a moiueiit of forgettulness sat in 
the fatal seat, and so had perisliod (11. 1G5-.I7()). 

This is the only^ allusion to the hite of Merlin. A])- 
paroiitly the knights thought that he liad (lisa,ppeareil 
through, sitting in the Siege Perilous. They could not 
of course divine his real fate, though in tlio 3forK Davthnr 
this becomes known to tliem. 

It is not easy to see wluit symbolical meaning 
Malory attaclios to the Siege Perilous (se.e III. iv., XL 
i); but Tennyson plainly intends it to signify tlm 
temptations of Merlin himself emcaj yielded 

to these, ami so was lustd 

Ihit wlien (lalahad lunrd of this fatal chair, lie mied: 
‘‘lie that iindeth his life shall lose it, ami Im that 
loseth his life for my sake vshall liml if' (Mafti. x. 39 ; 
of. John xii. 25). 

In this and in what follows the. pod again va.ries tlie 

^ ]\fK EIrtdalo HiiggcHta tliat tiu? Perilous n^prestmtH *Glie 

chdjir of kiiowlfdtjo” (p. (>2). As 'r«‘,niiysoii takcN it ilii-rct from Malory, 
its peril may cousist in wliatstunor ^\c pl<‘nst‘ to imngiuo : hut siuco 
Galaliad alouo has ])OWcr l.o sit in i(,ilu-tuic intrrprcliiliou will do 
just as wall as the otliur. 
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legend; for Malory (Xlll. iv.) tells that Galahad is 
duly installed in the Siege Perilous, on 17111011 his. name 
has been found to be inscribed. 

Percivale next relates how one summer night Gala- 
had insisted upon sitting in the Perilous Seat. At 
once the palace was shaken, thunders crashed, and a 
voice was heard ; and then the Grail glided on a beam 
of light through the hall of banquet. But the holy 
vessel was covered so that none could see it. Percivale 
vowed that he would follow it for a year and a day to 
gain a sight of it ; and Galahad vowed, and Bors, and 
Lancelot, and others, and Gawain the loudest of all.^ 

Did not the king also vow ? asks Ambrosius. 
No, Percivale answers; Arthur was that day away 
exterminating a band of outlaws, and was on his home- 
ward way when he beheld from the plain the thunder- 
smoke arising from the hall. 

Then follows an elaborate description of the great 
hall of Camelot, with its sculptui'ed emblems of the 
stages of social progress, from utter barbarism to the 
highest spiritual attainment, and the twelve side- 
windows storied with Arthurs battles, and the east 
window picturing the finding of Excalibur, and the 
other window, facing the sunset, blank — and what shall 
blazon it? Perchance that scene when Arthur's sun 
shall set in. the great deep, and Excalibur be flung 
away ! 

Arthur rode quickly to the hall, and learned from 
^ In Malory, Gawain is the first to vow the quest. 
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Pinx'iviilo wlial had hefallen (II. J7d"27!2). Anti tJum 
Ai‘ihur’s iace darknnod, iis Ptn’civalo laid 

“ it nioix than once, 

\Vlu‘n .some brave (IiumI .seemM to be done in vain, 
Darken; and ‘Woe is mt^ my knights/ be crieilj 
‘.Dad ] been here, 3'e. liad m>i sworn tlie vow.’” 

These lines repreHcnt a moment' of i-hc lugluwt 
spiritual tragedy; hnl the pathetic intemsity is some- 
Avhat weakened l)y the dialogue that follows. 

Atxordingly wc may turn hack from this point to 
continue our comparison with the Jlfo/ie 

In Book XI IL chap. vi. Arthur assembles his 
knights, for “now, said the king, 1 am sure at this 
quest of the Sanegreal shall all ye of the Table Bound 
depart, and never shall I see you again whole together’^ 
(compare lino d20). Jousts aiv. held to prove Oahiluid, 
who “begaai to break spears marvclltmsly/' as he and 
Bercivalo do in the Blyll, lint's J28-:b>7. 

After (Jninevere has [nuvtdvt'd a likeness in (hdahad 
to his father Lanetdot, t hey go to the ]\Iinster, and then 
to su})i)er, 

And every knigbt .sat in bi.s own ]ilace ns tbt^y wore loftav- 
lumd. Then atum tiny li(‘ard cracking and crying of tbnnder, 
iliat ibem tbonght that the jdace Dionld all tu-drivo. In the 
nudafc of tbi.s blast entered a giinJjeam more clearer by seven 
times- than ever they saw day, and all they won^ alighted of the 
grace of the .Holy (Hmst. Then began (‘\'cry knight to behold 
other, and either saw other by their .seeming fairer iluin ever 
they saw afore. Not for then tliere wus no knight might speak 
one word a great while, and so they lot)ked every man on other, 
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as tliey liad been dumb. Then there entered into the hall the 
holy Graile covered with white samite, but there was none 
might see it, nor who bare it. And there was all the hall full 
filled with good odours, and every knight had such meats and 
drinks as he best loved in this world: and when the holy Graile 
had been borne through the hall, then the holy vessel de2}arted 
suddenly, that they wist not where it became. Then had they 
all breath to sj^eak. And then the king yielded thankings unto 
God of his good grace that he had sent them. Oertes, said the 
king, we ought to thank our Lord Jesu greatly, for that he hath 
showed us this day at the reverence of this high feast of Pente- 
cost. Now, said Sir Gawaine, we have been served this day of 
.what meats and drinks we thought on, but one thing beguiled 
us, we might not see the holy Graile, it was so preciously 
covered : ^vherefore I will make here avow, that to-morn, without 
longer abiding, I shall labour in the quest of the Sancgreal, 
that I shall hold me out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if 
need be, and never shall I return again unto the court till I 
have seen it more openly than it hath been seen here : and if I 
may not S];)eed, I shall return again as he that may not be 
against the will of our Lord Jesu Christ. Wien they of the 
Table Round heard Sir Gawaine say so, they arose up the most 
party, and made such avows as Sir Gawaine had made. 

‘‘ Anon as king Arthur heard this he was greatly disideased, 
for he wist well that they might not againsay their avows. 
Alas ! said king Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, ye have nigh slain 
me with the avow and promise that ye have made. For through 
you ye have bereft me of the famest fellowshi^^ and the truest 
of knighthood that ever were seen together in any realm of the 
world. For wheix they dejiart from hence, I am sure they all 
shall never meet more in this world, for they shall die jnany in 
the quest. And so it forethinketh me a little, for I have loved 
them as well as my life, wherefore it shall grieve me right sore 
the departition of this fellowship. For I have had an old custom 
to have them in my fellowship” (XIIL vii.) 
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There is nothing in Malory that anticipates the 
description of the groat hall that jrcrliu made, although 
ill an earlier part of tlio lioinanci^ (II. x\,) we a.re told 
of certain small images of twclvij kings, mad(,‘- by 
Merlin on Lot’s tomb, “and King Arthur was ina.de in 
sign of a. (igiirc standing abt)Vo them with a sword 
drawn in his hand.” Merlin’s sculptures and paintings 
on his four famous ronntains, and on Tristram’s tower, 
are also described at some length in the Qdaiulo Furmo 
of Ariosto. 

Percivalc next describes the metaphors by which 
Arthur sought to show them that they were going upon 
a quest beyond their ])Owers. Galahad being pure 
enough for such an aim, they all deemed themselves 
Galaliads in purity ; Taliessiu being the gi’catcst hard, 
they were all going to he ''.ralit^ssins ; Laneelot being 
tlie first in prowess, they would all take on ilicmselves 
the toils of Lancelot! They were nuun foolish sheep 
tliat followed the b(dLwotlier anywlnn^'. 1 

In reality tliey wore not Galaluuls or Poreivales, gn'uf> 
spiritual clia.mj)ions, but only vidiant knights, who had 
fought the heathen. For such tasks tlu'.y were littod, 
hut not yet for higlun* undertakings, Still, man’s word 
is a sacred thing, and, having vowed the qiujst, Arthur 
hade them attempt it, though he ibreknow that their 
endeavour would ho vain. ITio pity of it was that., 
while they followed this ifjnis fat%vs^ many jancticahlc 
opportunities of doing good would arise and be neglected, 
there being no knights left for such work. 
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Then Percivale recounts Iiis own sufferings and 
ultimate victory. He found that all earthly things — 
pleasures of the sense, love, children, wealth, fame and 
splendour, the proudest aspirations — were mere illusions, 
apples of Sodom, dust and ashes ; the Grail alone — 
spiritual purity — was worth the seeking, and humility 
was of all things the needfulest in the search (11. 375- 
456). These trials of Percivale replace the conflicts with 
the Seven Deadly Sins in the Eomance ; Malory gives 
only one small hint that is embodied in the description 
of the brook that looks so inviting but changes into 
dust (1. 387) : '^and when he stooped to drink the water, 
the water sank from him '' (XVL ii.) The Spenserian 
picture of the hermitage in the lowly vale takes the 
place of the third chapter of Malory’s Bk. VII. 

We are next told how Galahad came to the hermitage. 
He and Percivale prayed together, and at the “ sacring 
of the mass ” (Malory XVII, xv.) Percivale saw only 
the holy elements of bread and wine; but Galahad, 
with eyes purged, beheld the Grail descend upon the 
shrine, and 

The fieiy face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bmul.” 

This is verbatim from Malory, XVIL xx, ; — 

“ And then he took an nhbly, which was made in likeness of 
bread ; and at the lifting up there came a figure in likeness of a 
child, and the visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and 
smote himself into the bread, so that they all saw it, that the 
bread was formed of a fieshly man, and then he put it into the 
holy vessel again,” 
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In r(^.proscntiiig Ga.lalia,(l as on a spiritual lieigiit i'nx 
above all the other eharactors, the poet has ibllowod the 
legend; but in Galahad even more than in Arthur lumseir 
there is sonudhing too abstract, shadowy, cold, to toucli 
our hearts, (ialaluxd's victory has Ix^en won Indent lu3 
comes upon the scene; that lie. will achieve the blissful 
vision is not in doubt for a single instant. Jle is like 
those knights of romance who possess magic arms, 
who overthrow by enchantment and not by human 
prowess. 

Superhuman incarnations of virtue like Oalahad 
lack the touch of earth, the ‘Gow suiG’ that makes 
the colour ; lie is not a mortal man as we are, and so 
his example fails to inspire us with hope, the only basis 
of emulation. Wo are told indeed that ho lost himself 
to save himself, hut how he did so is not vouchsafed to 
us to know : we arc shown nothing of the struggle. 
There is more instruction in the weaklings of tlio wtirld 
than in such lofty beings ; more inspiration for us in 
creatures 

“ Not too hviglil and good 
For human natuni’H daily food” 

than in such incredible personifications of abstract per- 
fection. Tf Bunyan had only depicted the felicity of 
Christian after he has purged away all earthly dross and 
reached the holy city, his pages would have lacked all 
the touching luunan interest that makes us sympathise 
with the struggles and failures of liis sor(d}'~trit‘(l pilgrim. 
The contemplation of semi-angidic l)eings like Galahad 
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is more likely to discourage than to stimulate mere 
human strivings after the divine. 

The poet gives us an allegorical picture of Galahad 
and Percivale amid a lurid scene of flashing lightnings 
and gloom, and storm, and swamp, and bones, and evil 
smell — a misty mingling of the A^alley of the Shadow, 
the bridge of Mirza and the magic boat of Phmdria^ — 
in a bewildering phantasmagoria through wdiich the 
figure of Galahad gleams and glances afar, and the 
Grail flames over him, and the spiritual city shines like 
a pearl of glory in the distance. 

Then the poet drops from these heights to earth, and 
gives us the pleasant picture of the old monk's simple 
life beside the little thorpe, with its homely joys and 
local jokes and destiny obscure. 

Percivale next makes confession of his own trials : 
one of the most beautiful and most touching incidents 
in the poem. He was tempted sorely but he overcame 
temptation, and achieved the quest. 

In this account of Percivale, as in what follows of 
Bors and Gawain, lines 564-760, the poet has trusted to 
his own inventiveness, and has omitted the fine picture 
of the temptations of Bors that Malory has drawn in 
Book XVI.; but detached portions of the legendary 
tale crop up in the description that Lancelot gives of 
his madness and trials and partial achievement^of the 
quest. Thus Lancelot's consciousness of the taint that 

^ Compare Malory XVI. xvii. of tlie visionary ship “that went so 
fast that him seemed the ship went flying. 
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incapacitates liin) from “adventures of holy things'' 
is shown in ?>k. XI IF. chap. xix. The fine metaphor 
in line 772, of all the pure and noble in him twining 

“ Itouiul that <nu* sin, until tliu wluth'snuic {lower 
And poisonous grow l(\gethor,” 

may have been suggested by a ])assage in XV 1. viii. 
describing “two ilo\vors like a lily, and the one would 
have taken the other's whiteness” ; but it also finds a, 
parallel in Slielley, Mamujld — 

“Good and ill like, vinex eutangliHl are, 

So that, their grapes iirny oft be pludciHl together,” 

Lancelot’s “old madness” is told of in Book XL, from 
chapter viii. onwards to XII. v. 

From line 792, “ Hut such a blast, my king, began 
to blow,” tbe resemblance to Malory, XV 1,1. xiv,, be- 
comes closer, (jompare the rollowing in purticnlar 

“ And the wind arose, and drove hauiKHdot more than a inonih 
ihroughout the sea, where he alept but little, but prayetl to God 
that he might S(‘e sonu^ tidings t)f the Manegreal. Ho it befell on 
a night, at midnight he. arrived afore a castle, on the back side, 
wliich was rich and fair. And there was a })o.siern optaied to- 
wards the seal, and was upm without any kee]dng, save. tw(» 
lions k(‘])t the entry ; and iln,^ moon shone eh^ar. Anon Hir 
Lauuccdot heard a voice that said, Laniuadot, go out. of this ship, 
and enter into tln^ castle, wheri^ thou shalt Bw. a great part of 
thy desire. Then lu‘ ran to his arms, and so armed him, and 
so he went to the gate, and saw the Homs. Then st‘t lu* luind to 
his sword, and drew it. Then there canui a dwjirf sud^haily, 
and smote him on the arm so sore that the sword fell tait of his 
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liaiul. Tlicii heard lie a voice say, Oli man of evil faith and 
poor belief, wherefore trowest thou more on thy harness than in 
thy Maker ? for He might more avail thee than thine armour, 
in whose service thou art set. Then said Launcelot, Fair Father 
Jesii Christ, I thank thee of thy great mercy, that thou 
reprovest me of my misdeed. Now see I well that ye hold me 
for your servant. Then took he again his sword, and put it 
up in Ills sheath, and made a cross in his forehead, and came to 
the lions, and they made semhlant to do him harm. Notwith- 
standing he passed by them without hurt, and entered into the 
castle to the chief fortress, and there were they all at rest. Then 
Launcelot entered in so armed, for he found no gate nor door 
hut it was open. And at the last he found a chamber whereof 
the door was shut, and he set his hand thereto to have opened 
it, hut he might not.’’ 

The next chapter tells “ How Sir Launcelot was 
tofore the chamber wherein the holy Sancgreal was,” 
and begins thus : — 

“ Then lie enforced him mickle to undo the door. Then he 
listened, and heard a voice which sang so sweetly that it seemed 
none earthly thing : and him thought the voice said, Joy and 
honour be to the Father of Heaven.” 

He is not allowed to enter the chamber, which makes 
him right hea.vy.” He sees a great clearness,” and 

“ Then looked he up in the midst of the chamber, and saw 
a table of silver, and the holy vessel covered with red .samite, 
and many angels about it, whereof one held a candle of wax 
burning, and the other licdd a cross, and the ornaments of an 
altar. And before the holy vessel he, saw a good man clothed 
as a priest, and it seemed that he was at the sacringof the mass. 
And it seemed to Launcelot that above the priest’s hands there 
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were three men, whereof the two put Ihe youugewt hy likeness 
betwi^eu the priests Imiuls, Jiml so he lifi, it up right high, ami 
it seemed to slum* so lo tlie peo]>]<‘,” 

This is {mother {itkuuid/ to iiitrodiieo ji literal regime- 
seiihitioii of religious mysteries in sue.h a way {is to 
be underataiuUul of the people! [^{incolot ventures to 
cuter the sjicrcd chamber, {iiul {ip])ro{iclu's the “ tabic 
of silver ” ; 

“A.ndwhtm he came nigh he felt a breath that him thought 
it was intermeddled with (ire, which smote him so sor(5 in the 
visage tint him thought, it burnt bis vis,agi‘ ; and therewith he 
fell to the (‘{U’tli, and had no power to jirise, as ln‘ that was so 
araged Unit liad lost the power of bis body, ;ind his bcniring, {ind 
his saying.’’ 

So ho swoons, and is borne away by “ nuiny hands tibout 
him.” When he rocovea-s, fourt(‘am diiys lulcr, he asks 
where he is, and Then said tlnty all that he was iu 
the OasLle of Oarbonek” ; or, Jis Midory elsinvlunxi ctills 
it, the Castle of (hwhyn (Sonuner, iii. 214), 

After telliug how the, (pu‘st was not for ihe iH'.ekhiSB 
and iiTiwercnt (lawiiin, Pereivale ends his ttih*. with 
Arthur’s words of mournful connueut. Thirigs laid 
hapj)oned iis lui had foretold, {ind h(.\ was lel‘t gazing at 
a diniinislied chivalry, some bewildered ami some dis- 
heartened and some lost 

Compare the opening lines of this Idyll with Words- 
worth's Ikd. f^onik I. xxi. — 
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‘‘ Lance, shield, and sword relinquished, at his side 
A head-roll, in his hand a clasped book, 

Or staff more harmless than a shepherd^s crook, 

The war-worn Champion quits the world — to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy.” 

The world-old yew-tree’s smoke, line 15, is noticed 
by Tennyson in lines that he has inserted in the later 
editions of 1% Memoriam, xxxix. — 

“ Old warder of these buried bones, 

And answering now my random stroke 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke, 

Dark yew,” etc. 

The jpaZe of the cloister, line 21, is MiltoiTs “cloister’s 
pale ” {II Pens,) ; it was the usual term for the limits 
of a monastery. 

The comparison in line 25 — 

“ For good ye are and ba<l, and like to coins, 

Some true, some light, but eveiy one of j'ou 
Stamp’d with the image of the King” — 

recalls the metaphor of Posthumus in Oymieline, IL v., 

“ Some coiner with his tools made me a counterfeit,” * 
and again, more closely, Y. iv. — 

“ For Imogen’s dear life, take mine ; and though 
’Tis not so dear, yet ’tis a life ; you coin’d it ; 

’Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake.” 

We have also metaphors from coins in Milton, Sams, 
Afjon, 189; Oom'us,^S9, 
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Aromat — a name. sni>'g(\siive of 8al)aMUi spicory and 
sweet Eastern balms — is nsed bn' Arimatlu'a, a town in 
Ealestiiu*-, prol)al)ly the luodcu'ii Ibimleb, a, ml the hoim^ 
of the hoiiomuble comisellor, wlvicli also waibnl for 
tlie kingdom of (Sod/’ Joseph, wlio phicajd Christ, in 
tlie sopulclirc that had l)een made for himself. !rhe 
inediawa.1 legend added tha-t Joseph had niceivcMl in 
the Crail the blood that Howed frtnn tln^ Saviour’s 
side/ 

The Temple of Jerusalem was on Mount Moriah, 
and the wandering of the dead after the crucifixion, 
line 50, is told in St. Matthew xxvii. 50-53. 

The Glastonbury thorn, lino 52, says Ogilvy, is “a 
variety of hawthorn which puts forth loaves and flowers 
about Christmastide. This variety is said to have 
originated at Glastonbury Abbey, and the original thorn 
was believed to have been the staff with which rloseph 
of Arimathea aided bis steps on bis wa.nd(*ring‘s from the 
Holy Land to Glastonbury, wliere he is said to have 
founded the celohrated AhboyJ" 

The name of Prince Arviragus, line 61, is familiar 
to readers of Ui/whdinc. Btow, in his jUn;,hlfjvmen(^ or 
i^U'in'inm'ij of the Ewjlish (Jhfomvh\ p. 17, e.d. I(i07, sa.ys 
that Arniragus raigmJ 28. years [from 44 to 72 A,ir] 

. . . The ycaro after Christes birth 63. came nnto 
Brytane Josepli of Aramathio and IL other (Jhrislians, 
who huilded them a Cha])pell in the Isle of Analon, 


^ See Introil. to (Uobe (•(!. of Moeft' JhtfihHf. 
- See too Yilbouannie’s Talk Hmnh\ ]>, ^ 7 . 
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& after was tliere buried, which place being since 
increased and newly builded, -was named Glassen- 
buiy.’^ 

There is probably a side-allusion, in lines 108-111, 
to the niediiuval legend that connected Arthur with the 
spectral huntsman, as already noted in chapter iii. 

Line 147, We know not whence they come,” refers 
to the birds of passage, twittering swallows. 

Of the Siege Perilous something has been said already. 
Malory’s account of it in Book III. chaj). iv. is : '' But 
in the Siege Perilous,” said Merlin, ''there shall no 
man sit therein but one, and if there be any so hardy 
to do it he shall be destroyed, and he that shall sit in 
it shall have no fellow.” 

The contrast between Arthur’s grimy band of warriors 
just back from burning the nest of robbers, and the 
rapt faces of the vision -struck knights who have 
vowed the vow, is strikingly told. By his question, 
" Art thou so bold and hast not seen the Grail ? ” Arthur 
implies that Percivalo does not realise the magnitude 
of the task that lie lias taken upon himself. Kone of 
them have ,secii it, and he asks what they went out 
into the wilderness to see (Matt. xi. 7) ; in other words, 
did they know the meaning of what they had seen ? 
They had all heard a voice amid the crashing thunders, 
but Galahad alone had " ears to hear ” it summon jiim 
to follow. 

Taliessin, line 300, a name that means "the radiant 
brow,” was the prince of British singers, and flourished 
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ill tilic scvcuitli century, llis work.s have come down 
to us, and some of them, with tlie 8irai\e;c legend of his 
hirth, will he found in the M((h‘uhoijlon. Gray’s ba.rd 
invokes him: ‘‘ircar from the grave, great Taliessin, 
hear ! ” 

The description of the strong '\\n,iito 1 Torse, sphished 
and dyed in his own heathen blood, while ]>riniarily 
referring to the. banner of Jlengist, may have a further 
significance il‘ we connect it with Sludley’s persouih- 
cation — 

“Last came i\aai‘c.hy, — he rode. 

On a while house splasli’d with IdoodT 

The despair into which Percivalo hills, lines 372-3'78, 
after the first hurst of hope at setting out, is the same 
natural reaction tliat Ihinyan represents by the Slough 
of Dospoud. 

In line 383, Tooh both ear and eye,” wc have a 
common Shaksperiau use of fah)] from the sense of 
oDorcQmmg, it means charm. 

‘‘The gray -haired wisdom of ilie East,’* line 453, 
the magi or wise men who saw tlie star in the East at 
the birth of Jesus (Matt ii.), arc the holy Elders with 
the gift of myrrh” mentioned in the Famiaj of Art'hm\ 
line 401, 

Tiie slaking of Porcivfile’s thirst by the hermit has a 
symbolic as well as a litoral meaning; ho gives him to 
drink of the living water, whereof whosoever drinketh 
shall never thirst (John iv. 13 ; cK llev. xxi. 6), So 
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tlie spiritual city is the New Jerusalem tliat God hath 
prepared for his saintsd 

The swamp, ^'part black, part whitened with the 
bones of men,” line 500, through which Galahad passes, 
seems to be a poetical rendering of tlie Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, which is as dax'k as pitch. . . . Now 
I saw in my dream,” says Bunyan, '' that at the end of 
this valley lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies 
of men, even of Pilgrims, who had gone that way 
formerly.” 

Percivale's austerities change him to ''wan and 
meagre” — a description that reminds us of Sjxenser’s 

" All pale and wan as ashes was his look, 

1 1 is body lean and meagre as a rake.” 

F, Q., II. xi. 22. 

The beautiful picture of Percivale's early love for the 
princess of the castle to which he comes (the Lady 
Blanchetloiir she is called in the Saint Graal of Chres- 
ticii of Troyes) tells the story of many a young knight’s 
love, begun when he was 

A slender page about her father’s luill, 

And she a slender maiden.” 

The supplication of tlie chief people, that Percivale 
will I'eign over them, may be compared with the story 
of Owain and the Lady of the Fountain in the ]\M)ino- 
(jion. In Malory, Percivale is tempted by a fair fiend 
(XIV. ix.) 


^ Compare Spenser, F. (t, I. x. 57. 
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Wluui the gray old monk hears of these wonders, he 
says that small men like himseir must be content with 
small a.s])irations in everyday life; his rellow-monks 
are unsympathetic, hut if Percivale will care for him, 
oven only a little, he will he content (11. G12-G1()) ; and 
though, being vowed to monastic ccliba,cy, he does not 
know what marriage is to a, man, he can feel that Iku’Ci- 
valc’s forsaking his princess when she was all but his 
bride was a terrible sacrifice to make— although in 
saying so he speaks too earthly wdse,” too forgethilly 
of the supreme claiuis of spiritual devotion. 

The legend of tlie Pelican feeding its young with 
drops of blood from its own breast (see Karting s Ornith, 
of Shak p. 288) is told in the 3£oric Darthur, XVL 
vi. xiii. Hence the bird was regarded as symbolic of 
Christ shedding his blood for mankind, and was some- 
times adopted as a Ijcraldic crest Tennyson describes 
the helmet of Pors as having such, a, crest on it (L G83), 
Pigures are often described as appearing “darkly 
against the moon's disk” in fairy legends (c.//. Croker, 
p. 11) and poems (/’.//. AImfor), So the crest mi Pors's 
lielmet appea.rs h(U‘o. 

The lion in the way (Proverbs xxvi. 18) tluit Lance- 
lot alludes to in line 643 is Ins sinful love, an impedi- 
ment to the whole-souled devotion that is needed from 
one vAio would seek the (iraik 

Sir Bors meets some remnants of the old liro-wor- 
sHppeXwS, lurking in mountain wilds amid their cromlechs 
(stone circles) and dolmens (stone chambers, flat stones 
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on pillars). Their Druid priests, wise in astrology, scoff 
at this quest on which Bors is journeying. It is a false 
fire, a will-o'-the-wisp, they tell him ; there is no true fire 
to worship save the sun. Compare Vivien’s song in 
Bali% and Balan, line 450. 

Bors seems to have been sustained in his prison-cell, 
line 672, as Joseph of Arimathea had been in days of 
yore, by the Holy Grail. However, the poet does not 
directly assert this, although he seems to leave it to be 
inferred. 

The ‘‘seven clear stars of Arthur’s Table Bound,” 
line 681, have been noted in chapter hi. 

In Malory, I. xi., a dream, “ that there blew a great 
wind and blew down their castles and towns,” is ex- 
pounded to betoken “a great battle” ; and in line 715 
here the storm, shattering the heraldic emblems of the 
kings, symbolises the shock that the quest of the Grail 
has given to Arthur’s order. The 

« AVyvern, lion, dragon, griflfin, Kwan,” 

in line 350, called our attention to these emblems on 
the houses of the knights at Camelot, and prepared 
us for the scene of destruction that is described in 
lines 714-728. 

Boutell and Aveling, in their Heraldry, explain the 
more difficult of these terms as follows : — 

Wyreryi, a monster of ’the dragon order, but having 
only two legs and feet ; it has wings, and a serpent-like 
tail, nov.rd. [tied in a knot] and harhech 

E 
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Unicom, a fabulous beast reseiubliug tlie horse, but 
with one long horn projecting from the forehead 

Basilid\ like the wyvorn, having a dragon’s liead a,t 
the end of the tail. 

OodntricCi an imaginary fabulous cliargc, half fowl 
and lialf reptile, similar to tho wyvern, but combed, etc., 
like the cock. 

Talbot, a sort of huiitiug-dog, between a hound and 
a beagle, with ' a large nose, long, round, and thick 
ears. 

The story of Gawain’s adventures is very differently 
told in Malory, and Tennyson contrives these “ merry ” 
adventures as in keeping with the lack of earnestness 
and reverence in Gawain’s nature. 

The gale blows him and his damsels about somewhat, 
otherwise he had a pleasant time; spiritual things dis- 
quiet worldly minds only for a little spact‘.. 

The Grail is clothed in white samite or a luminous 
cloud,” line r)i:>, when Galahad sees it; but it is 'Gill 
pallM in crimson samite” before the eyes of Lancelot 
(lino 844) ; the sinless and the sinful visions differ, Imt 
that Lancelot sees it, even sliroudcd in rtid, may be a 
sign that ho shall die a holy man; that though his sins 
are as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they bo red as crimson, they shall bo as wool (Isaiah 
1181 . 

Gawaiii allucle.s to a oiirioiis fact iii natural history 
■when ho says that ho will ho 

“ Deafer than tlio lilue-eyed cat ” (1. 862), 
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for albino cats have generally light blue eyes, and 
are often deaf. The more usual proverb is “ deaf as a 
white cat.” ^ 

Line 8*71, "‘For these have seen according to their 
sight,” is a biblical expression that Dryden, Eleonora, 
thus paraphrases : — 

111 the blissful vision each shall share 
As nmch of glory as his sonl can bear.” 

'' His chair desires him here in vain,” line 897, is also 
a paraphrase of '' He shall return no more to his house, 
neither shall his place know him any more” (Job 
vii. 10). 

^ Albino human beings are also often deaf, and it has been supposed 
that the want of pigment is associated with a defective develoiiment of 
the nervous sy.stem ; but there is nothing really known as to the reason 
of the correlation. Perhaps Tennyson had been reading Darwin’s 
Origin of oh. i, p. 9 : “ Some instances of correlation are quite 

whimsical ; thus cats which arc entirely white and have blue eyes are 
generally deaf ; but it has lately been pointed out by Mr. Tait that 
this is confined to the males.’’’ 
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Pklleas is one of the new knights tliat Arthur 
has created to fill the gaps made in the Order of 
the Round Table by the disastrous quest of the Holy 
Grail He is young and pure and (uitlmsiaslic, and 
in every way fitted to become,, under fa.vonral>le 
circumstances, one of those ihleal knights upon 
whom Arthur still builds his hopes of a n'geiunuted 
society. 

Hut the spirit of the times is changxHl from that of 
the early days when the Arthurian chivahy ^\shinod in 
its angel iiifoncy high resolve to follow truth in 
scorn of consequence no longer holds its place in the 
hearts of men and women as of old. Amid such sur- 
roundings, ^^most friendship is h'igning, most loving 
inerQ folly.” The simple faith of Pelleas becomes 
simplicity; the child of light cannot cope witli the 
children of the world. 

When Ettarre pledges her faith, 
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“ His liel]3less heart 

Lcai^i, and lie cried, ‘Ay ! wilt tliou if I win?^ 

‘ Ay, that will 1/ she answer’d/' 

Ho trusts a maiden's troth, and is deceived. 

When Gawaiii, as his friend, and by the honour 
of the Table Eouud, swears to be leal to him and 
work his work, he trusts a knight's honour, and is 
befooled. 

These two lies, the lie of love and the lie of friend- 
ship, destroy his hope and his faith. He is too un- 
sophisticated to escape misfortune. He sees Ettarre 
and gives his heart to her, as the ideal lady of his own 
chivalric vow : in reality she is only little better than 
an unintellectual Vivien. He knows that men call 
Gawain Light-of-Love, and yet he trusts him to tame 
this mistress to his hand. His ensuing frenzy is as 
unreasonable as his unworldly credulousness has been., 
If men will mistake a naughty wmrld for paradise they 
must bear the conseq[uences. 

The story of Pelleas and Ettard is told in Malory, 
Book IV, but, as usually, the descriptive portions of 
the Idyll — the pretty pictures of the first meeting with 
Ettarre, and of the garden at the false damsers castle 
are created by the fancy of the poet ; to whom is also 
due the suggestion of the general tainting of woman's 
character that has spread from Guinevere's example, 
and that displays itself in the cynical insincerity of 
Ettarre. In the Idyll, Ettarre's moral culpability is 
clearly brought out; in the Eomance, she is only 
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represented as accepting the circlet Ironi and 

afterwaxds refusing him her love. 

"Pelleas’s madness, his meeting with rertuvaJt^, and 
his frantic ouispokeiiness to (luim'-vein and Lancelot, 
are also additions by Avhich th(\ Idyll is nnule to con- 
form more closely to the moral scheme of the epic. 
The lUimlineni is different in Malory, who says that 
when X\dlcas laid taken to his bod and Acas making 
great dole, the damsel of the lake, Nimne/' met with a 
knight who told her what had hefallen. She caused 
herself to he brought to where Pclleas was lying jdunged 
in grief, and thought that she had never seen so likely 
a kiiightT She tluw an enchantment over him and 
left him sleeping. Then she fetched hlttard, and threw 
an enchantment u])on her, which made her love Pclleas 
madly. Put when Pclleas awoke he hated her *^moro 
than any woman alive.” So the lady Ettard })ined 
away and clii'.d for sorrow, and the dainscd of the lake 
and Sir Pclleas livanl liai)pily together ever after (IV. 
xxiii.) 

Tins Nimuc being ilie Vivien of’ the hUjlh, rmd tlic 
interposition of enchantments haviijg been (‘inphna'd as 
a contrivance in tbo Merlin story, the j)oct is pnHfliuled 
From following the Ettarre legend in its closing details. 
But tlie transformation of feeling that ho describes as 
taking place in the hearts of both Ettarre and .Pclleas 
is perfectly natural, and sufficient for the Ksatisfaction of 
poetical justice. 

In comparing the Idyll with the liomance, Malory^s 
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account of Gawain’s promise, and some extracts from 
tlie description of the incident of the sword, may be 
quoted. 

When Pelleas tells Gawain the cause of his submit- 
ting to the despiteful usage of Ettarre's knights — 

“Now, said Sir Gawaine,' leave your luourning, and I shall 
promise you by the iaith of my body, to do all that lieth in my 
power to get you the love of your lady, and thereto I will plight 
yon my troth. Ah, said Sir Pelleas, of what court are ye ? 
tell me, I pray you, my good friend. And then Sir Gawaine 
said, I am of the court of king Arthur, and his sister’s son, and 
king Lot of Orkney was my father, and my name is Sir Gawaine. 
And then he said, My name is Sir Pelleas, born in tbe Isles, and 
of many isles I am lord.” 

Pelleas beseeches Gawain to betray him not, but 
help him — 

“Well, said Sir Gawaine, all this shall I amend, and ye 
will do as I shall devise. I will have your horse and your 
armour, and so will I ride to her castle, and tell her that I have 
slain you, and so sliall T come within her to cause her to cherish 
me, and then shall I do my true part that ye shall not lail to 
have the love of her” (IV. xxi.) 

Chapter xxii. begins thus : — 

“ And therewith Sir Gawaine plight his troth unto Sir Pelleas 
to be true and faithful unto him. So each one plight their troth 
to other, and so they changed horses and harness, and Sir Gawaine 
departed and came to the castle whereas sto(Kl the pavilions of 
this lady without the gate. And as soon as Ettard had espied 
Sir Gawaine she lied iu toward the castle. Sir Gawaine spake 
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Oil liigli, and l>ad licv abide, l\>r lie was not Sir rellwis : 1 am 
juiotlua* knight that hath .slain Sir lVdIea.s. Do off your helm, 
said the lady l^hhird, that 1 may h(‘u your vi.sage.’^ 

The lady asks him faithfully wheihor ho has slaiu 
Pellcas. (huvaiii says that lie Ims, and tolls his name 
and relationshii) to Arthur. 

‘^Ih-uly, said she, that is great pity, for he was a jiassing 
good kniglit of his body, but of all men on live I hated him 
most, for I could never he fpiit of him. And for ye have .slain 
him 1 shall he your lady, and to do anything thati may please 
you. So she made Sir Gawaine good cheer. Then Sir Gawaiuc 
said that he loved a lady, and hy no mean she would love him. 
She i.s to hlame., said Ettard, and .slie will not love you, for 
ye that be .so well born a man, and .such a man of prowtsss, there 
i.s no lady in the world loo good for you. Will yc, said Sir 
Gawaiuc, j)romi.se me to do all that ye may, by tbe faith of 
your body, to get me tlie love of my lady ? Yea, sir, said sbe, 
and that 1 promise you by the faith t>f my body. Now, said 
Sir Gawaine, it is younself that. T lovi* so well, therefore I pray 
you hold your promise. 1 may not choose, sai<l the hidy 
Ettanl, hut if I should he fonswoiai. And so she granted him 
to fuHil all his de-sii’e. 

So it was tlunt in the mouth ofJ^lay that h1u‘. ami Sir Gawaine 
went out of the e.a,Htle and supped in a juivilion, and in another 
■|)avilion she laid her damsels, and in the third ])avilion she laid 
part ol‘ her ]\night.s, for then she had no dread of Sir l\dlea.s. 
And there. Sir Gawaine abode with her in that pavilion two days 
and two nights. And on the third day in the morning early Sir 
Pelleaa armed him, for he had never sle]>i simm Sir Gawaine 
departed from him. For Sir Gawaine had promised him, by 
the faith of his body, to come to bim unto his ]>aviliim by tluii 
priory within the space of a day and a night. Then Sir Pelleas 
mounted ui)on horsehack, and came to the pavilions that stood 
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witlioiit tlio castle, and foiiud in tlie first pavilion three kni^diis 
in three beds, and throe scpiires lying at their feet. Then \V(‘nt 
he to the second pavilion and found four gentlewomen lying 
in four beds. And then he went to the third pavilion and 
hnxnd Sir Gawaine. with his lady Ettard, and when he saw that 
his heart well nigh burst for sorrow, and said : Alas ! that ever 
a knight should be found so lalse. And then he took his horse, 
and might not abide no longer for pure sorrow. And when he 
had ridden nigh half a mile, he turned again and thought to 
slay them both : and when he saw them both sleeping fast, 
unnoihe lie might hold him on horseback for sorrow, and said 
thus to himself, Though this knight be never so false I will 
never slay him sleex^ing ; for I will never destroy the high order 
of knighthood. And therewith he dejiarted again. And or he 
had ridden half a mile he returned again, and thought then to 
slay them both, making the greatest sorrow that ever man made. 
And when he came to the pavilions he tied his horse to a tree, 
and pulled out his sword naked in his hand, and went to them 
there as they lay, and yet he thought it were shame to slay them 
sleeping, and laid the naked sword overthwart both their throats, 
and so took his horse and rode his way. 


‘‘ llien Sir Gawaine and Ettard awoke out of their sleep, and 
found the naked sword overthwart their throats. Then she 
knew well it was Sir Pelleas^s sword. Alas 1 said she to Sir 
Gawaine, ye have betrayed me and Sir Pelleas both, for ye told 
me ye had slain him, and now I know well it is not so, he is on 
live. And if Sir Pelleas had been as nncoiuteuus to you as ye 
have been to him, ye had been a dead knight ; but ye have 
deceived me and betrayed me falsely, that all ladies and damsels 
may beware by you and me. And therewith Sir Gawaine. ixiacle 
him ready and went into the forest.” 


The ytrikiiig expression in lines 76-78 — 
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^‘For an tho. base man, judgin^tj; of tlic good, 
FutH Ilia own baaanoaa in him by defauli. 
or will and nature ” — 


luitS l)(30ii previously compsired with Vivien, 1* 824. hi 
The Fovenfevi^, IL i„ \V('. also ivail of 

“ Weak natures, tliat impute 
Tlieiuselve.s to their unlikes, ami their own want. 

Of nmnhooil to tlnn'r lea<ler.’’ 


Tlic simile of the wideiiino* rings caused by Hinging 
a stone into water, line 8i), Mr. Collins traces through 
many writers. Tt is too obvious and striking a pheno- 
menon to have escaped tlie ohservant eyes of poets in 
all times. 

Ettarre, line 184, cannot abide her siinjile-hearted 
lover, Sir llaby, as she calls liim. She would rather he 
companioned by 

‘‘Some rough old knight who knew the. worldly way’’ — 
a saying less refined than (iuinevmWs {Eleiine, 138) 
“For who lovt^.s me muKt have n totudi of earth,” 

in the sauu3 degree that Ettarre is luo'selt’ less relined 
than the great iitteen ; hnt both s])eeclms .metni tho 
same thing. WIuui David danctul before the lAU’d, 
Miohal despised him in her heart. Spiritual entlui- 
siasni in not intelligible to women siicli as these are. 

Tho true loftiness of Pelleas\s nature is shown in 

# I 

“ I liad liefer ye were W(.>rthy of my love, 

Than to be loved again of you” (L ; 

even his love for her, passionate though it is, is 
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not BO strong as liis love for truth and worthiness of 
character. The sentiment is something like Shelley's 


“ I hale tliy want of truth and love ; 
How .should T then liate thee ? ” 


In one small way Gawain is liigher than Ettarre : he 
seems to have honestly meant what he said when he 
promised to he a true friend to Pelleas, but she lied 
deliberately from the first. Such degrees of difference, 
however, are only '' of a certain order in the abyss " — 
not worth measuring by the scale of truth. 

Pclleas's lay of the ^'worm within the rose," line 390, 
may be compared with Spenser's “ lovely lay " of the 
rose of love, in the Faerie Quecm, II. xii. 74, 76. 

Lurdane, line 421, lazy and worthless, is an old word 
that Scott uses in the Bride of Zammermoor, chap, xxiv.; 
Spenser has ''a lazy loord," F, Q., III. vii. 12. 

The terrible contrast that Swift has drawn in his 
picture of the Yahoos, brutalised men, and the Hou- 
ylmhnms, humanised brutes, is finely expressed in 
Pelleas's exclamation, line 470 : — 

0 noble vows ! 

0 great and sane and simple race of brutes, 

Iduit own no lust because they have no law 


Compare what the poet says in In Memoriam, 


xxvii., of 


The beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes.” 



Ill line *182, “lie iluil. tells ilic tale” ia Teuiiysmi, 
who here departa from IMalory’a viiraioii of t.he story. 

Pelleas’s r>er,serki‘r-like uii,sliui,u'ht u})on the eliaractor 
of (vHiiuivere. is as impetuous and a.s wanting in cautious 
sanity as his whole earecr has hoen. 

rdh'as’s w'ords in line. 55G, “ 1 am wrat.li and 
shame and hate and evil fame,” are like those that 
I’aiv.ival uses to Guiuovore in the G-rL'iiidia-o^ Halm: 
“ Mh Gift und 1 )olch und Pest und eklcu Aussatz, ais 
deinca namons klang!” (Act I.) 

The metaphor (.if the slanderoii.s tongue, that sharp 
weapon hetweeu the lips, is no doubt nearly as old as 
the human race itself: “the sons of men, whose teeth 
are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword ” 
(Psalm Ivii. 4) ; compare Ci/iMiin', 111. iv. — 

“ ’Tin Hlaiuler, 

Wboae edge ih Mbarjiep tliau tlui swtird, wlio.se ioiigiic 
Outvenems nil the worms of Nile’’ ; 

and Spenser, A. Q., V. xii. oC-42; VI. vi. 1. 

The iine image in the closing linos— 

“Au<l all talk tliuil, (w in a grove all .sung 
.IJonuiith the fihailow oC hoiuh hinl of pn-.y 

seems a dovolopnicut of a couplet in the laureate’s 
early Sir Lmicdut and Qitnan (hitiiciyrc , — 

“ Sometiinwi the spiirhawk \vhc(.‘ril along 
Ensil’d all till- groves lor fear of wrong," 

which in turn may have boon derived from the old 
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metrical romance of Lcmmelot of the Lake (Early Eng*. 
Text Soc.; eel Skeat, lines 2481-2) — 

“Tlie birds may tliem liidiiig in the greves 
Wei fro the hawk that oft their lyf berevisd’ 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of the idea 
from the originally simple statement of the metrical 
Eomance to the more comyjlex simile in the Idyll. 



ClIArTKlJ, XIV 

TllK (.AST TDUUNAMKNT 

As ill most of the otlior Idylls, tlio poet lun’o begins liis 
narrative by tlie statciucut of a circumstance taken from 
the middle of tlie story. 

Tristram, barp in hand, met Dagonet-, Arthur’s 
jester, dancing like a withereil leaf before the palace, 
— and thereby bangs a tale, which tlu^ poet accordingly 
proceeds to rcdatc. 

This Idyll is only indcdjied to Sfalory for the super* 
nicial outline of the story of Tristram and his i wo Isolts, 
'and the vcmgeancie of King kbirk. The main object of 
the poem is to eoniimu' thc^ c‘xposil ion of t]u> decline thnf 
is taking place in the s])irit of cduvalry amongst both 
the knights and tlu'^ dames of Arthur’s camri. 

Hence no detailed comparison willi ilu^. Darth/uT 
is necessary, although somc^ detached passagCB may be 
rpiotecj from Books VITl. and X., wbicb deal with thc^. 
Tristram story. 

The condition of affairs iv.prcsented is in keeping 
with what the preceding Idylls must have led ns to 
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anticipate. Arthur is as energetic as before in oppos- 
ing his younger knights to the cver-climling wave of 
barbarism, but the metaphor itself indicates tlie .hope- 
lessness of his task, and even he begins to have a vague 
suspicion or presentiment that things are not going well 
with the knights. He seems to miss some of their old 
promptitude in obedience, their old loyal looks and 
reverential manner ; their manliness, too, seems to be 
growing less and lower day by day. 

As for the court itself, the murmuring dames at the 
Tournament speak a deeper truth than they know when 
they declare that all courtesy is dead, and the glory of 
the Eound Table is no more. 

In the eMy days — tlio time of Gareth and Geraint 
— the '‘Tournament of the Dead Innocence” could have 
meant but one thing — the memory of the dead innocent 
babe ; but now there is another suggestion in the title, 
for the purity of the ladies and the knights has faded : 
it is their innocence that is dead. 

This Tournament is the last, and it is a failure. As 
the gale makes havoc with the emblem of the kingvS 
after the quest of the Grail is ended, so here the 
“useful trouble of the rain” mars the pageant, and 
makes it "draggled at the skirt.” And the rules of 
tournament are not enforced. Lancelot presides as 
arbiter, but he too is dreaming of dead innocence, and 
takes so languid an interest that the laws of chivalry 
are broken before him with impunity. 

Tristram wins the pxiise, and affronts the ladies 
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present l)y declaiing that his qiiceii of beauty is not 
among them. 

Full well they know that Tsolt of Cornwall is to 
roeeivo the (‘.{uxuuieb : his paramour will wear the prize 
of purity. Tlmi at night there is a revel at the palaru^ 
but ^'with mirtli so loud beyond all use’' that the Queen, 
in anger at such relaxation of decorutu, and at what she. 
knows to be its cause, ends the festivity; and *Cn her 
bosom pain was lord.” 

So we come to the incident from which our Idyll 
takes its start. The morning after this lugubi;iom, 
tourney and riotous feast, litth^ Dagonet danced like a 
withered leaf before tlie hall of Oamclot. The wise Sir 
Tristram’s folly is anatomised by the wandering glances 
of the fool. 

Arthur wished his kuigids to ‘'move to musiO with 
their Order and the King,” but the innsic ha-s become 
luvlm '//ri-As'/rj—Jaugled out of tune and harsh : Tristram 
lias played false witli his bride in .Brittany, and so 
he lias played Arthur’s music falsi ‘.ly too. Tristram 
twangles hivS Imvp for l)agoiu?t to dance, but the dwarf 
stands stock siilL lie is no jester now, luit speaks 
some certain truths, scarce lit for TrivStram to hear. 
Tristram and the rest have bectx false to Arthur, says 
Uagonetf tliey have played ducks ami dvakt's with their 
holy vows; things have grown so bad that evam lie, the 
King’s fool, is itidigillint. 

When ho has uttered his protest, the wgrthy little 
fellow prances away, ami 'IVistram stiis off for the home 
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of Mark and Isolt, in Lyonesse. He thinks of Mark’s 
fair Queen as lie rides along, yet his love is not so all- 
ahsorbing but that his hunter’s instinct is aroused 
whenever the footprints of a deer show on the path. 
Coming to an arbour that he had once built for himself 
and the Queen of Cornwall, he falls asleep there -and 
dreams of the rival Isolts, of his leman, and of his wife. 

The poet turns to tell of Arthur, how he succeeds 
in clearing out the last nest of bandits and in making 
the ways all safe from shore to shore. And yet, as in 
Guinevere’s ill-boding heart, so in Arthur’s, pain has 
sway. The victory should complete the first zone of 
Arthur’s stages of progress, but the higher stages have 
become too high and too hard : the glory of the early 
time has faded away. . ; 

The love-scene between Tristram and Isolt is worthy 
of the beautiful old legend. But at last the '' trenchant 
glaive ” of Mark sweeps down, and Tristram’s loves are 
over. 

That same wet and dreary night Arthur returns, sad 
though victorious, to his home in Camelot, ‘ and little 
Dagonet clings sobbing to his feet ; the faithful fool 
alone dares tell him why Guinevere’s bower is dark — 
for the catastrophe has befallen : the Queen has fled. 

An artist of less dramatic power than Tennyson 
would have made Dagonet tell us all about it. , 
laureate only indicates the occurrence by implication. 
First we ftre told of the sufferings of her bosom, in 
which pain wa§ lord; Artjiur has a "pained, heart, 

s 
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gloomy forethonglits pcrcliaiice, also ; ilieii the ext.ornal 
iiaiiiro — a (loath “dumb aul nmii-ilri|)]>iiig gloom— is in 
syiupatlijr with i-ho mood ot dcspomUmcy, and with tlio 
scene of doiitli {lud anguish ibat has b(nm d(‘,S(‘ribcd as 
passing at tliat time in. distant l^yom^ssc^; and last, ilie 
Quecnts bower is dark — there is no oiu^, to Widcoiue 
Artluir as Im comes victorious, Tlio vtay obseurhiy of 
the poor (burs agonised words int.ensilios tlu^ tiragic 
horror of the moment There is no more to be said : 
the curtain fails. 

Stories of cliildixm carried olf by eagles ana (a)minou in 
folk-tales — for instance little Surya llai in Miss Ifrere’s 
Old Deconi Ihys, — l)ut Tennyson. lia,s seemingly based 
his story of the ruby necklace on an incident in the life 
ot .Alfred, ([notiul in Stanhy’s Hook of !lhui% fhe work 
which peiiiaps also suggested LymdUfs “ peacock in his 
pride/' JMshop W-anhy (p. 1)8, ed 181)0) givt^s ila*. story 
from, J\[on{tHi, .An<jH(\ vol. i., as follows 

Alfred, king of the \V(‘st Hauxons, wmit out om*. day 
a-lmnting, and ■])a.ssing hy a certain wood lu\*ird, a,s he 
suj-.post'd, the. cry o(‘ an infant from ilie top of a tnii'., 
and forthwith diligimtly impiiring of thi‘ hnntsnam 
wliat that doleful sound cmild Ih‘,, counmunhal one of 
them to climb the tree, wlmn on the top of it was found 
a,n c^agUfs n('.sl:, and lo ! tluu'ein, a swcHd-facaut infant, 
wra])pcd u]) in a purple imintle, and xipon onoh anh a 
bracelet of gold, a clear sign that ho was born of noWe 
parents. Wherenpou tlie king took cliarge ol‘ him, and 
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caused liiixi to be baptiiseci ; and, because lie was found 
in a nest, be gave Mm the naiiie of Ncstingmn, and, in 
alter time, liaving nobly educated liini,lie advanced bim 
to Ibc dignity of an earl/’ 

Now have we not here just as close an antecedent of 
the nestling story as we have of the Enid story in the 
Afdhvnotjwib'i The king riding along, the child’s cry, 
the eagle’s nest, the pretty babe, the precious ornaments, 
the taking charge of the child, even the name Nestin- 
gum, Nestling, that they give it ? The sex of the babe 
is changed, and instead of becoming a countess the infant 
dies. The golden bracelets too are transformed into a 
ruby carcanet, and the tree is pictured with elaborate 
detail. 

In Malory, Tristram is frequently represented as 
jesting with the other jocular knight of romance, Sir 
Dinadau. For some of his and Dagonet’s pra,nks see 
Hook X. chap. xii. 

“ Tlio skeleton of a brother-slayer,” lino 4*7, refers to 
the story of the diamonds in L. wml .Elaine, line 41. The 
mutilation of the churl is an incident of a type that was 
e.onunon enough in the “good old times”; — and yet 
even churls, says Arthur, are created in the image of 
God, and they must not be wronged by any man. 
Spenser, like Tennyson, has boon struck by the remark- 
able words in Genesis i. 27, and he calls mey.- “ the 
images of God in earthly clay,” and ''the wondrous 
workmanship of God’s own mould ” (Jd Q., I. x. 39, 42). 
Tlio chiuTs arm is “ pitch-blackened ” — the stump has 
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boon tlippod iu pitch l.o sioj> the hUuHling loiie,' oiiotigh 
to let the Avreteh h(‘{vr th (hdijuuu,^, to 

Arthur. 

The Iviugh dignity oF spirit is shown in his addrtiss 
to the knights. 11.0 igacwes tlu^ haJidit thieftains 
insolence, and (ailinly issues ortlers lor the ])unitiv(‘. 
expedition against these ol'l-st'.ou rings of tlu'. nudin, who 
ure making their last stand iu tlnj North, as Ha.ia.n u-ud 
Ids rebellious ungels did (vid(‘. iVr. /ins/, v. ObO), 

Tl,ie cvcr-climbing wave,” line V2, rt'calls the, 
Ufj/eos' song: ‘Mivor clinil)ing up tlu‘. tiindjing wa;veA 
Thorc^ is a certain historical ibundation for this account 
of the heathou invasions, for during the seveiitli century 
the country was liarric'd incessantly l)y !liieis from (Jale- 
^pnia, Scots from Ulster, and Jules, Angles, aaid other 
N^niliern Saxons iVoin tlu‘ shores of tbe North Sea,. 

But when the King and his warrior “whom ho loved 
and houott^d most/' Tvancelot, staml alone togetluu’, 
Arthur speaks of wJiat the ehuii has saiil 

Ik it thou w wih 'I 
Or niino tlje hhuue that oft. I waan m ho 
i)r whom wa.K writUai, Houial is In Iuh eans ^ T’ 

tIus is oxplaineil by turning' iu the fdleenth c'hupter 
of Job: “A dreadful sound is in his ears; in prosperity 
the de.siroye)' shall coino upon him.’' 

Lines 157-1 59— 

^‘Akouc 

Who .sitH aiul gazes ou a faded (ii'o, 

When all lljc goodlier gueats arc pant away — « 
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contain an imago oJ‘ loneliness after companions have 
departed that lias- been, noticed 'by many poetic minds 
— as by Lamb, in the Old Faniilmr Faces \ lloore, in 
“ Like one who treads alone a banquet liall deserted ” ; 
and Coleridge, in Youth and Age. 

Ill contrast to this scene of languor comes the glitter- 
ing figure of Tristram, the charges ” on whose shield — 
tlie spear, harp, and bugle — typify his threefold character 
of warrior, harper, and hunter. 

In line 249 Tristram says that dancing without music, 
like eating dry, is thirsty "work. Dagonet's standing still 
while Tristram twangs his harp is doubtless meant to 
recall St. Matthew xi 17 : ''AYe have piped unto you 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you 
and ye have not lamented/' 

Shakspove plays upon the term “ broken music ” in 
“this broken music in his sides” — As Yoic Like Tt, I. 
ii. 150; “your answer in broken music V. 
Y. i j. 263 ; “ hero is good broken music TIT. i. 

52. Properly speaking, Irokru iiiiosifi meant either (as 
Chappell explains) short pnsustained notes, such as are 
made on stringed instruments when played without a 
how ; or concerted music, played by several instfnmei^ts 
ill combination. ■ , ' 

The story of Tristram’s love for Mark’s Isolt has 
been referred to in chapter iii., and may he briefly 
narrated here. 

Tristram having boeii wounded by an Trish spear 
can only be healed by an Irish hand, so he goes to 
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Ireland, and m ii'eaiod hy La ]>calt^ Lsond or IhoII., 
dimglikr of ilu'. Irisli kin.!*’. On Iiis return In'. I'ives a. 
glowing de?!eri])i.ion of her to his uiude, J\Iark, who sends 
him back as his envoy to ask for her hand. On the 
voyage from .Ircda-nd they iniUHamily drink the potetit 
])lultre, and their fatal love for (‘.ach other l)egins. Long 
after, when tlic effects of the ]>hiltr(‘ have hi'Conu'. ex- 
hamsteil, Tt'isirain is hurt hy a, poisoned arrow, and go(‘s 
to Lrittany to he (aired hy King llocd's dauglduu*, Tsolt 
of the White Hands (rsond la hlanche Maynys), whom 
ho loA'os and marries. lauicidot re]n‘oaches him for 
his inconsLaney to i.(a Beale Isoud, and tlie lady 
herself writes sadly to him. Tristram’s old lov(3 revives, 
and he resolves to go to Uomwall to see his old love. 
Tliere is a ([uarrel, and Tristram reproaches Jsolt i’or 
htw iinfaithfuhurss to him! Ih'. goes mad, and throws 
Dagonct into a well. After many adventurivs Arthur 
knights liim, and he runs away with Isolt, hut is 
woundefl in a ttmrnainent. Mark undi'iia.kes to nurst' 
him, which he does by putting him into a, dtingc'on, 
Trisirain and Isoli* again t‘scape, a.nd live in Laauudotds 
Ciastk^ of Joyons Oard ; he goes ont riding with Isolt, 
both ol‘ them being (dad in gretui ai(in\ wluui ])r(ybahly 
the bowcu* numt^ioncHl hy Ttmnyson is eonstruchtd. 1I(^ 
lights with many kniglds ; hut we ne(‘d not go into Mie 
rest of his slmy, of which (mongh has kum giviiii to 
show its aflinity to tlu^ Ltmcolot story, and to illustrati^ 
the lovo-sceno Avitli Tsolt in the Idyll. We may, how- 
ever, (piote Makny’s lust words about them: '^Tluii 
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traitor king Mark slew tlie noble kniglit Sir Tristram, 
as be sat barping afore bis lady La Beale Isoucl, with a 
troncliaiit glaive, for whose death was nrucli bewailing 
of every knight that ever was in Arthur’s days . . . 
and La Beale Isond died, swooning upon the cross of 
Sir Tristram, whereof was great irity” (XIX. xi) 

Tn, the longest prose romance of Tristan,” the writer 
(llelie de Boron is his x^sendonym) ex^messly states that 
Tristram was the only knight who, for the love of fair 
Isolt, did not take the oath by which the other knights 
vowed to start in the quest of the Grail. Bor this he 
was reprimanded by Arthur but defended by Lancelot 
(Sommer, iii. 283). 

In some of the romances (the versions Mr. Arnold 
follows) it is said that Tristram, being wounded by a 
poisoned lance in Brittany, sends to Cornwall for Isolt, 
and the old Greek device of the white and black sails 
is adopted to lot him know of her approach. The shi|) 
is seen, with the wliite sail that signals Isolt’s coming ; 
Init the jealous wife Isolt, who is watching to give the 
tidings to her dying husband, tells him that the vessel 
has a black sail. lie dies at the news ; Isolt of Corn- 
wall arrives to find that she has come too late, and dies 
also (Sommer, iii. 288). In the MSS. Mark stabs him 
with a poisoned lance, and Tristram and Isolt die in 
each other’s arms (v7;.) 

Tins summary will enable us to understaxid such 
allusions as “ thou nnakest broken music with thy hride 
mid the final iulerview with j\ lark’s Isolt, which, as will 
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also 1)0 seei),, clillers widely froul ilio a<‘.ci)uuts in the 
roiruiiujos. ■ 

Tristram, lino 280, says that ho camo ioo late, after 
the fii'o of .Arthnrs renaissatico had bund, iistdf oni. ; 
or, to take iho woothnan of the woods* own ,meta])hor, 

‘‘Tlio life had ilown, we swnre hut hy tlu‘ hIu'II 

the worthless ^dwokon ogg-sheir* t)f la'mours oiu*.o more. 
Yet, adds Trista’a.m, 

1. am Imt a foal to rea.Hon with a hH>1 

the com|)h'nnMii of the Iliblical “answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly ” (Prow. xxvi. 5). 

Tristram’s song, lines 275-28r>, is a sort of triolet, 
but it shouhl ho observed that Tennyson docs not 
conform to the classical Trench metres in the little 
.p-trouhadonr-liko st>ngs that he inserts in iho hhjllK 
t^till, there is a distinei intentional suggest, ion of the 
old rondels a.iu] villanelles and triohds in these pit^tty 
little Buatehes of inusied 

Tristraan’s song, Free love, finu' fndd, we love hut 
while we may,” is on the. ohl theme of the impossi- 
hility of binding love~“ne\v h)V(‘.s mv sweet as those 

^ Tho iu('h’c ot* Uh' t‘1aHsU‘:tl (rioha, may lu* ,'40«*u in Ou' followiu^’f 
roei]io fur oiw, l»y Mr. W. U. ilanli*y 

<‘Ka.sy is tin* tvioli'i, 

If you vnalty loam to muUo It ! 

Oiua* a iioal. n-tVaiu y«>u .<'>•* 

ISasy is iht* 1 

As y«ni si'i* I I pay my dobt 
With uuotht*r rhymo. Uourt* tnko il., 

' Uusy is t.ho triolt'l, 

If you rcuUy loani to mako 11. J” 
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that went before” — the ajpplication of which doctrine 
by Tristram himself provokes in the Eomance the 
remonstrance of Lancelot. 

By their mockery of Dagonet, related by Tristram, 
line 300, the knights seem to imply that only a fool 
would keep Arthur’s vows. Even the knights do not 
take these vows seriously any longer ! A pretty pass 
for things to have come to at the Table Eonnd. But 
since Dagonet has been made Arthur’s fool, says Tris- 
tram, he has become so puffed up with conceit that he is 
neither one thing nor the other ; neither the swine he 
was nor the fool he should be, but a '' naked aught,” a 
bare cipher. Yet Tristram still considers Dagonet a 
mere swine, for he has cast his pearls — ^these rhymes of 
'^ree love” — before him, and he has not appreciated 
them (Matt. vii. 6). 

There is a true Shaksperian ring in the fool’s 
moralising — 

“ I Lave Lad my day. 

The dirty nurse, Experience, in Ler kind 
Hath foiilM nie^ — an I wallow’d, then I wash’d.” 

Spenser’s Grylle would still '' have his hoggish mind” 
(cf. Eev. xxii. 11), but however foul Dagonet may have 
been once, he has been purified by the spirit of Arthur, 
even though he is only the King’s fool. 

The '' king’s highway ” is a common phrase, and the 
black king’s highway,” line 34S, is that broad way 
that loadoth to destruction (Matt# vii. 13), the great 
lake of fire, line 345 (Eev. xix. 20, etc.) 
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'riK‘. ‘Ssileiit. 3uuyii‘. up iii heaviui/' Vuw /)49, is that 
far off mysiarious sutiud” the ])(m4s have suug‘ aiul 
ancient ])lulosn]herR Iu%V(' told orr-» Shal<spere’s ‘‘ nnisic 
of the 8])lieri'H,” aanl l\lilioiis '‘splu'ry (hiiue.” 

l)ag(»net sciaus (n (Mnubine Hi. iAlaithcw s i(‘xls Ve 
shall know them by tluhr fruits. Do inen ^'atluvr ^^'rapes 
of thorns, <h' thisiilesr’ \vith t^lu'lt^y’s ‘‘Doiu‘y 
from silk-worms who ca,n p.'ather, ov silk from ilu'. }'(‘.llo\v 
boo?” into the jingling Hm‘,s— 

/66/,s* <ni{, (if tlvisik'H, {^ilt from bristle.s, milk 
Prom Iniruins; ►‘^pari^e, from lioriiot-tuimUs,” 

in which the emphasis seems rather smothered hy the 
assonances. 

Spm'iF in iho enphorhia or milk-hnslp which omits a 
^ powerfully acrid smoke when Imrning, 

A7o/ and ytav/zo/ (footprint and drojipings) are old 
terms of ‘^vemuae’' or wooderaJt, inirodmaa! to har- 
monise with Trist ra.m\s chanudiu* as “ ilu'. foumha* of all 
g(»od terms of ymvvy and hunting''’ (Mah X. lii.) 

Tlu* wortl Tiomyson's machii'nlapHl. line 

•t2;t is usial hy Malory (VIl, x.), and Sir K. Sira(‘ht\y 
cx]hiins it to mean “ having holiss within tin*. ]>arap(4, 
of tlu‘, walls for pouring stones or molten haul through/' 
J/o/?, in lim^, 4g>8, is a prep<^sitiun, govtuaiing yinr, 
and moaning 'D,)ver/' > 

The ancient legend (4' (ho. scorpion-worm (hat twists 
in hell and. stings itself to (werlasting death, lim^ 'toO, 
‘"jener scoipiou tier Saga, ‘vingsum die Flammtm, 
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(Iriinicn Tod;’ ’’^ grew oiffc of the widespread belief that 
if a scorpion is suiToiinctod by fire it wfill sting itself to 
death. Wovdi here denotes reptile. In the old Norse 
poems it is the word generally used for serpent. 

Darhiinij, line 456, is here used in its more general 
adverbial sense, darkly. 

The words, Artluir knew the voice,” line 454, seem 
to imply that this was some renegade knight who had 
broken his V 4 )ws and reverted to the barbarous old 
ways of plunder and riotous excess, 

111 line 447 we are told that the brother of this Eed 
Jvniglit’s paramour had been slain by one of Arthnr’s 
knights, but this does not enable me to identify this 
particular Eed Knight. Some of the details have a 
slight resemblance to Malory, VII. xv., where nearly 
(brty knights are hanging outside the castle of the Eed * 
Knight of the Eed Lawns, but he bears merely a shield 
gitlcB, and not one with a field nov)% gniUe dii sang (line 
Happily the matter is of no importance ! 

There is a fine effect produced by the sounding 
Arabic star-names, Alioth and Alcor, in the description 
of the burning stronghold, flaming np like the quiver- 
ing aurora borealis. (Compare Passing of Arthur, line 
307). Eoth these stars are in the tail of the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear. 

In ‘'the water Moab saw come round by the^East,” 
line 481, the poet alludes to 2 Kings iii 22 : “ And 
they rose up early in the morning, and the sun shone 
lU'andi^H, Die JTaupfArlhnnwjeituler Lit. d. X/X. JahrJi.,, r- 187. 
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rnvrj.s of rim K/m; 

upon iho water, n-nd tho T\lo{il>ii(',8 kuw Mu‘ wiiiiw on, the 
oi.lu'.r mh as red as Idood: And Siiid, This is 

blood, : ilu^ kings ani surely sink), and ilu\y hav<' sniilimi 
one anotlier : now Mnund'en', ]\loab, to llie spoil.” 

Wlnui the. lonely wonuui wau^ping luair a eross tells 
Trisirain that law nuin has hd't her* or is dead, la* 
thinks of tht‘ wnTe \vla> wt'ops for him in, Ilrittany ; lu‘ 
would not that slie sh,ould lade him, neitlau’ that she 
should love him; lu', knows not what j[u' would on 
that sul)ject— l)ut he speaks to the forlorn woman hy 
the roadside with a (yniiasiu that is part of his' 
doctrine of free lo^a\ Do not wia^p, ho says, Ies(. 
ye spoil your beauty, and when your mate returns lie 
love you not. 

I>y tlui lone wonniu we{'.])ing by the. eross, docs the 
,* ])oet mean to call to our minds tla' words of AFalory, 
‘‘And La, Leah; Jsond di<‘<h swooning npfui theffoss of 
Sir Tristwim, whereof was gnad. ]n‘ty " ^ it- may be om^ 
of those symlndit*. antieipaiions of wbi(di lla\ /f/////.s* 
juesenl; seo'eral ('Xainplt's. 

‘‘ l^asi in a n»ky hollow, holllng, lusivU 
him boumls of Mark;’ 

AL/ry, reeky, vaporous ; /i<7//in/~like the bounds of 
Tlioseus, 

‘WMatfhM in luoulh liki* 1 u*1{h, 
lOnli ninha* (‘arh. A cry nunv tuiUMihlo 
‘\Va.s iH'Vi'v hollud to, nor chcorM wilh horn, 

Xu (I’cu*, in Sgarta, nur in Tlmrtsa.ly: 

Judge wlien you hear.’’- -Jh Al IK IV. i. 
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Mr. Elsclale (p. S3/iuterj)rets the line that follows, 
when Tristram 


“ Felt the goodly hounds 
Yelp at his heart,’’ 


as being the ominous shadow of disaster cast before ; 
but quite as probably the words n\ay mean that the 
belling of the hounds set the hxinter’s heart throbbing 
in harmony — lie longed to follow the chase, but turned 
aside to Tiniagil. Wordsworths heart, he tells us, 
leaped up when he beheld a rainbow in the sky ; Tris- 
tram’s beats high when he hears the baying of the good 
pack of dogs. 

Mark steals “ catlike,” Isolt says ; King Fox, Lance- 
lot called him* 

Th^ is some likeness to Byrohs Who would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow^,” in What rights 
are liis that dare not strike for them ” Somewhat 
similarly, Spenser says : In vaine. he seekes, that 
having cannot hold ” (1. vi. 33). Mark has before been 
described as a man of ''poisonous counsels, wayside 
ambushings, . . . who strikes, nor lets the hand be 
seen ” (Gartili, 424), and Isolt warns Tristram to " eat 
not with Mark ” (see Malory, VIII. ii.), and to beware of 
" an arrow from the bush,” This is only Mark’s way. 

The quarrel between Mark and Tristram, aUiided to 
in line 543, was about a lady, an earl’s wife, ^ whom 
'Tristram and Mark both "loved passing well,” and she 
loved Tristram "passing well.” Her htisband, Sir 
Segwarides, objected, and was brought "home on his 
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sliieltl ” as ilia result of his lumug reiuoiisirated wiiili 
Triskaiu. IMalory, VIll. xiii. xiv. If being (‘.iirricd 
home on his shield was all thai an injurisl husbaiul 
could iruxsonably ('.xpi',et whiui a Trisirani or a, (iawaiii 
had to be ended to onhu’, it dot‘s not scuun a.l together 
strauge (.hat '*']\lark s way « should ha.V(', been sometimes 
resorted to as ahbrding a preieradle sa.tisraetioud 
ill line bCd Ivsolt says that Tristram used to (aid 
her his white, himr’* — milkwvliii.e doe; sucli luniters’ 
metaphors for a ia.ir girl are common in the old ballads 
and pla}’S» Falstaircads the Merry Wife of Windsor 
his ‘dice with tlu\ black scidd’ ; and in (die ./>Vb/r of 
Lanonromoor Norman sings : 

But a lily- white in tla^ gat’diai 

Shets fairly worth them a\” 

To sin in lending strings,, line 570, nuuins, (n follow 
the cxa.mple of Lancelot and Ouineven?. 

With line Cli7, ‘dJie swiiudierds mulkin in the 
mast,” the wemdi among the beeclHuast Fmuling swiiug 
compare ./V//a*r,ss, v. : “a. dragglml ma.wkin, thou/rbat 
tends her bristled gruni-ers in the slndge-T 

Tristrauds criticism <d* drthiubs inpHissilih*. vows 
should be com))ared with the othm* passages dealing 
with, this matim‘, for instance (.luinevtin*. s words in 
Mitive, line 10)0, and Mmdiu’s in f/erc///, line 207. 

''The ptarmigan that whilcms ere his hour woos 
his own end/' line 093. Tlu‘ cohiur of this bird varies, 
being brownish-gray in summer and white in winter. 
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The changes of plumage enable it to harmonise with its 
surroundings at the various seasons. If the ptarmigan’s 
feathers were to turn white before the winter snows 
l)egan, it would be seen by the eagle-owls and falcons, 
and would soon be killed. The metaphor is . very 
ingenious. We are men, of the earth, earthy, like the 
ptarmigan’s summer colour ; if we try prematurely to 
become whiter than our surroundings, the rest of man- 
kind, our ruin must follow. We cannot change into 
men with budding wings ” until the rest of the world 
is ready to become angelic also. This is Merlin’s 
and Vivien’s and Guinevere’s old’ objection to Artliur’s 
transcendentalism, as stated in sporting language by 
Tristram, and the argument, if admitted, is fatal to 
all upward strivings. 

The woodman of the woods uses terms and similes 
from woodcraft. In his woods he hears the woodpecker 
tap the trees and expose their hollowness and inward 
decay, as he, Tristram, probes these vows and finds 
them liollow too. Yaffil and YaffmgaU are provincial 
names that refer to the cry of the green woodpecker. 
The adult male bird has the top of the head bright 
scarlet, as far as the nape ; the female has less red on 
the head (yarrell, vol. ii.) The epithet garnet-headed,” 
like '' yellow-tliroated ” before of the nestling, shows that 
Texmyson’s bird-lore,, like Tristram’s, comes from the 
book of natured 

Kdward Fitzgerald’s iiitoroating Letters^ vol. i, p, S37, refer to 
the word Yaffmjah. As there ia no mdex to “Old Fitz’s” book, it 
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' In ]iiu3 71.8 Uioro is a,n iiniiaUoii of a fn;(|ueni 
.Hnineric tiuru of.' nxinussioii. 

Like .Merlin’s rainbow in the sky, and rainbow on 
ibo lea, Trisiraius vSwo(‘,i little. son[>', Ay, a,y, () ny— 
the winds that ben<l the liritu',’’ roprcse.idiS the. contrast 
between earthly and spiritual ideals, Arthur’s real star 
on hi^i’ii and Tiistraan’s phantom sta.r on the level of 
eaaili. Oiio star, Arthur's lofty ideal, was far distant, 
inaldng its silent 3nusi(.». up in hcaiveu, too far for 
Tristram to reacdi to ; the other, ea.rthly delight, was 
near and soenuHl aftainablc : hut one was real and rvill 
endure, the other will pass away when the winds — the 
sorrows and passions of earth- — rutile the mere, the 
human heart'd 

This song is Tristram’s death-note ; the joyous 
minnesinger mak('s “ a swa.n-like end, fading in mnsie/* 

may In*, of uhp io m\w oF try ri’adi'rs if I iinO' lliaii T«‘.miy»on is 
nu'Uiunutd on ihn of val. i- 8, If), 17, 21, 28, 80, 42, 

Of), m, i-t 4 , 140 , iro, Kif), 188 , 19 a, ion, 197, 200, 201, 208, 215, 

278, 279, 288, 810, 817, 829, 880, 887, 8vS0, 888, 889, 891, 419, 494, 
407, 494,497. Many of ilaxso n*fuviUKa'H artn Itowrvpi*, .sliglii-, iiiiO 
uuimpnrlant. 

^ Mr* ElsOalu i'nt<‘rnn‘is Houunvliat Himtlarly, SiurUvs iH ///<• 

]>* 92* 



CHAPTER XY 

aUINBYEllE 

Toere is a grim loneliness in tEe one name at the Lead 
of this Idyll The original four Idylls of 1859 Lad all 
swingle titles — Enid, Yivien, Elaine, Guinevere ; but in 
the revised and practically completed poem of 1870 the 
lirst three of these headings were enlarged, and onlj the 
fourth was left as it stood originally. 

It ivS scarcely necessary to repeat that tlie Morfe 
Dmihur affords little more than a dim suggestion of the 
story here. The Idyll of Guinevere is a presentation of 
cliaractcr, and a working out of the fatal consequences 
tliat ever follow on sin and falsehood. It teaches that 

Our acts still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

The crime of the beantiful Queen has now descended 
upon her own head. 

In Malory, Book XX., CJawain’s brothers Agravaine 
and Mordred lay a plot to entrap Lancelot ; Gawaiii 
tries to dissuade them, bxit in vain ; and he foretells that 

T 
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ir they i)orsist in ilicMv ''iue uol^hi felhnvslii]) of 

the Iloiiiid Ta,l)lo ho (liHiunNScal” (Vlia]). i.) They 
ncverihelesH inform Arthur of Laiicel(»hs iivaoluuy, and 
tlui King allows them to lay a. snaix' for him ((‘hap. ii.) 

conspirators t‘omo upon the lovems unsuspiiaous of 
tiH^acIuay, but lyanctdot kills l,hc first man who tmUu’S 
the apartmtaii’., fa-sttms t-ho door, and ]mts the dead 
mauls armour on himself'; tluii, sallyin**' forfh, slays 
Aftravaiiu’^. a, ml twelve more, lie implores (luimwere to 
escapK^. with Ihm, hut slu^ says that hy doing so slu' will 
only cause more trouble, and that if she is in (Ihnger lie 
may come and rescue Inu*. They juirt, and Lancelot’ 
assembles his iriends, who are set in ‘Liu embuslinient 
in a wood as nigh Carlisle as they might (chap, vi.) 
Mordred tolls Arthur of Lancelot’s escape ; Arthur 
marvels at Lancelot’s prowess, and regrets that* so grent. 
a knight should over he against him. ‘hNow I, a.ni surt' 
that the noble hdlowship of the Hound Table is brolnm 
for ever, for with him will many a nohle knight liold : 
and now it is hdlen so, said the king, that I may not 
with my worshi]> but the <pn‘(‘n must, suiler the d(‘aih 
((diap. vii.) She is doomed to he burnt alive ((hfl/irtyrr, 
line 5M . : “ the doom of treason and the Ikiming deat h ”), 
Lancidot saves her when she is at the slake, but. in the 
mch^o ho unwittingly slays Gareth and Galuais, boi.h of 
whom werc^ unarnuKh He carries off lunneven' to his 
castle of La Joymise C}ard (Beuwick), aiid is hesiegtsl 
there by Arthur and Gawain, They force him hi fight, 
but '' ever he did what ho might to save the people on 
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king Arthur’s party (compare Giiin, L 432). Finally 
the Pope sends ''bulls under lead” to stop the 
cpiarrel 

Guinevere is given up by Lancelot and received back 
by 'Arthur, who, urged on by Gawain, wages a second 
war, and besieges Lancelot in Hs castle of Benwick 
oversea. 

There is of course no hint of the scene between 
Artliur and Guinevere in the convent, but in Book 
XXL, chap vii, we arc told that after Arthur’s death 
Guineveie retired to Alrnesbury, where "she was ruler 
and abbess as reason would.” 

As the figure of Lancelot in some respects tends to 
draw our eyes too much away from the proper hero of 
the poem, Arthur, the poet wisely omits what might 
have been a most effective Idyll in itself, namely, the 
interview (after Arthur’s death) between Lancelot and 
Guinevere in the convent, and the death -scene of 
Lancelot. These incidents are the most touching and 
Homer-like pictures in the old Eomance, and should be 
read, not only for their own merit, but as illustrating 
the clear sense of proportion and poetic unity that has 
guided Tennyson in the structure of his work. 

It will have been noticed that the mood of nature is 
continually represented in the Idylls as coinciding with 
the moods and jprospects of the human characters^of the 
story ; the everlasting elements, as Shelley says, feel 
with the worm, man iii. 2). Mr. Elsdale states 

that the action of the poem extends over a single 
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niysti(‘ vt^nr.'* If KiH'ias, howi't'iM’, pn'fi^rablt' to say 
iluU* tho. ]uu'm luiH t' iiuion of musiai, for llu‘ 

ptni ia ihinldnjj; loss of tla^ year ifsojf, and loss of tbo. 
four sousons iluil “ fill tho. moastUTUif Lho yoar/’ than of 
i.!u)so '‘Honsons in tlu‘. nvhul of nian” ilnii Koais has 
ifudttrod in his soniu't^ 

“ lli‘. luiH his histy spring/’ of the (hmdhs 

and (loraiids; his summon of laud; and midsummer 
madness, tim tinu^ of J>a.lin, of Merlin, , of Lancelot of 
the ((ra.il (jnest-, and of IVdloas; Ins autumn, Avith iis 
withered leaves, its fading glories of tournament and 
lofty as]a‘ration, its (lea,th~dnmh aiil nmn-dripping glooni 
of Tristraiu’s (hnith and ( (uinev(‘rc’s (light. And now 
it is the winlm\ when the <^ueen is in her fn^sly (uM, 
and the, death-while mist (dings to the dead earth. 
Finally, tlu‘ last day of tin' old year comes, wlum Arthur’s 
wound hikes cold hesidt^. the wintry sisn |i is md a* 
literal year ilmt is signilied h(*n‘, hat, iln^ year of s])irit.tial 
allegnry, the seasons of human lili\ 

Thi\ Idyll begins wiiii the usual prospeedave pr<H|ie:b 
tion of the central hud of the story tluit is alnad to 1 h‘ 
ti)ld. 

'^'Qiuva (hdmaaa’o. had lied tla^ riHirf, aad sat 
dlit^ra in tln‘, holy honso at Ahju'whury 
W('i‘jun-‘, uont* with her .swe a ilttlo maid, 

A Uiivii'o/' 

Then tlu^ poet gives a. rcdrosjiect of tla^ immediate 
causes that have led to her (light. Modred has nuuk; the 
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revelation of her sin tfie stepping-Btone for his ambitious 
schemes, and strong hatred of Lancelot has intensified 
his malignity. We are given a picture of the intrigues 
and spyings tluit have been going on in the court, and 
of the sliglitly grotcsfxue incident by which Lancelot 
incurs Modred’s special hate. 

Guineverets heart troubles lier ; she feels that the 
one hope of continued safety lies in total separation 
from her lover. At last their farewells are being said, 
but they have deferred the parting once too often — the 
spies have trapped them and the end is come. 

Lancelot urges her to go with him oversea, but she 
refuses (compare Mai. XX. iv.) Loyal to her least 
wish, even in this crisis he submits to her will, and 
departs alone to his own land, while she takes sanctuary 
fiuioiig tlio puns at Almesbury. She does not tell her 
name, but tier ‘G)ea,uty, grace, and power” prevail upon 
the nuns, and they receive her. She abides there 
unknown, and so she is abiding at the time of the 
story stated in the opening lines. 
l)Ut as 

“ The svandal of i.lie Ooiirg 
Bin agamst Arthur aud llie Table lluuml, 

And ihe strange sound of an adulterous race,’’ 

formerly beat across tlie iron grating of the cell in 
wliich rcrcivalcts sister had dwelt (ffra//, 78), ^so the 
quiet conv( 3 nt of Almesbury is distiuhed l)y anmonrs 
of Modred's usurpation, — for Artluir, thinking that the 
().ueen has (led with Lancelot, lias crossed the sea to 
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iiiako war upon liiiUj aiul JModvefl in Ariliur’a al)seiu‘.e 
han seiml iho kinij;(lonK 

Tluni wc Inwe llic .scone oC ilio i^iioon and ilu'. lit.ilo 
praitliiig maid — ^tlic innocent child jndgiipi*’ nneon- 
sciounly ilu'. sinful woman kesido- lun — 

^‘Ko like many nnoiher iKilkler, hnvi 
Whom vslie would Si)oilu‘, and harm’tl where slu'. would heal.” 

(luiuevercs reveries slip back to the okl days wluui 
T.ancclot brought Iter lirst to Arthur, whom she tluuight 
cold and passiunlt^ss : not like her Lancelot. The 
woinanh cunscience has not yet overcome her lo\a3 ; 
she is growing ‘Mialf-guilty in her thoughts, wlie-n 
suddenly Arthur comes, — and she is a suppliant lying 
at his feet. 

It would not, be just to attempt to draw a 3)a.raJlel 
between tlu'. scem^ tliat follows and the scene in ]\liltou’s 
tragedy when I)alihi,api)ears Indore Sauusom Tlu?. objee.ts 
ol‘ iho two poets arc quite dilferenk In the^ tragedy w <3 
feel that Milton liimself is Ha.mson and. Mary Lowtdl is 
Dalila— it is a parable on tlaWDoeiiine and Discipline, 
of Divorce. Dut Tennyson is luwe impersonal ami 
dramatic, in the highest degnu*. — Arthurs anger is not 
so much against the woiium’s weukm^ss iiml folly as 
against the mischief she has wnnight by it, hu’ she bus 
s])oiled the ])uri)osi‘ of his life. 

The Kings s])eccdi l)cgins with a. mercilessly true 
summary of the consetpumet^s of law coiuUict, and iluui 
he rises to describe his own high aims, and the love 
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lias felt for liei\ He Hornes not to urge her crimes, but 
to say before tl>ey part for ever that he forgives her. 
In his love and pity he holds out a hope to her that 
hereafter that world where all is pure'' they may 
be reunited. Low he bends over her, and she knows 
that he has blessed her. He is gone, and she has not 
seen his face — has not answered his farewell 

The poet then portrays The emotions that over- 
whelm her. The revulsion of feeling has come, and her 
eyes are opened at last. But her boding words when 
first entering the convent — Too late, too late — send 
their dirge-like echoes through the verses still — 

“ Is there none 

Will tell the King I love him tho’ so late ? ” 

There is none; it is too late. The good nuns pity 
her and weep with her. 

We touch the old legendary ground once in the 
inontion of her ruling as Abbess, and then she passes 

where beyond tliCvSe voices there is peace. 

Tlie o|)Ciuiig lines describe how Modred 
Like a subtle beast 

Lay coxichant with his eyes upon the throne, 

Beady to spring, waiting a chance.^^ 

This, by a curious coincidence, is the very* simile 
that Arthur Hallain used to describe Tennyson’s fame 
waiting to come upon him ! — 
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lu'ins^ full of iusighi, 

. . . \\hos(‘. fniiu;, 

is (‘<)u<‘lnii.54’ now with punilun’ (‘Vi's iniinil, 

As who sliiill say, ' I’ll sin'inj^* to him amni, 

Ami havi^ him lor my own.’” ^ 

PopeAs Hues nrc loo Avt^ll kiunvn to .nood (|noin.tioH in 
couiicdiioii with tlic '\siUmi siuilos oi’ jslow disparago- 
incut/’ in lino hk 

It is a hard thing to nndcrdand liow a. pcTson lik(i 
Vivien (1. 28) (*.ould ever ha.vc been ioUnalctl in a courl 
such as Arthur’s was, at Itaist in ouiAvard character; 
ho\v<‘-vcr, wlune Modrcd and (hiwain were, lolcrahli‘, sln^ 
may have been tolerable also. 

The “awliil dream ’’ of (Uihu'vcri', lino 7a, is an 
example ot Iho use the poet makes of dreams to IbrC" 
shadow the future ; compare the dreams of Leodi'gran, 
Lymdte, Klaine, a.nd 'Fristram. 

The Jtaven, liiu‘, K>2, the sacred bird of Odin, 
the Northern War-Ood, Ims ahva.ys lunm ileenunl 
a bird of evil augniy, Its suppiKscd ra.c.ulty of 
^smelling de4itl0 formerly rmulered its prestmcc, or 
even its voice, ominous to all’’ (Oyer, /Ac/. Fvlh'lan\ 
IX VH). 

‘'Nor housel or for shrift/’ Hue Ml>,— for n'ceiving 
the Kucharist or for eonhission, 

The “too late” song e<diocs the words from lines 010 
andj, 0^>7. It is founded on the story of the foolish 
virgins, in St. Ma,ithcw xxv. Tennyson rehuAs to the 
^ Quofcud 'm Ml’. .Ii-miiuij.sV p. tIA 
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same paral)lc in tlic*J/rw/ Queen : “Now though my 
lamp is lighted late, there’s one will let me in,” 

T1u 3 child’s talk that follows is a recapitulation of 
the story of the Coming of Arthur, as it may be sup- 
posed to have settled itself in the popular imagination. 

The “ white mermaideii ” and the “ strong man- 
breasted things” have been sung by Tennyson in 
separate poems ; and the “ distant horn ” of the little 

elves of chasm and cleft recalls the “ horns of Elfland ” 

% 

in the echo-song in the Frinees.^. 

The fairy mytliology of Tennyson is not very elabo- 
rate. “ In his*’ description of the genii and faerie spirits 
wliich in earlier and happier ages haunted Britain,” 
says Mr. Collins, “he has drawn on Crofton Croker’s 
Ftiiry Lejjencls!' The Grail mysteries supply the first 
part of the following description : — 

Fur every 

Had wliaiHoever meat lie long’d fur served 
.By bands unseen ; and even as be said 
Down in the cellar merry bloated things 
Shouldered the spigot, straddling on the butts 
Wliile the wine ran.” 

This latter portion is a close reproduction of Maclise’s 
pictuse on the title-page of Croker’s legend of the 
(Jliiricioir ; and in the text we are told that when Mr. 
MacOarthy “ arrived at the door, which he fouii^d open, 
lu'. thouglit ho heard a noise, as if of rats or mice 
serainhling over the casks, and on advancing perceived 
a little ligure, about six inches in height, seated astride 
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upon, Uie ])i])C of ihc oldciwt ]K>vti iiillio place, and bearing 
a spigot upon his shouldev ” (p. 82, etl 1830. This 
<[Uoia.tion was first ])oinicd out by IMr. Collins). 

Jhide and J]os, liiu^ 2<88, arc districts of (jorinvall. In 
tiiQ JiOiJHOKU' of La iui/tfl Kyng Ilan-boojt a,nd Kyag 
Bos’’ am introduced, but 1 cannot say whether their 
iiaiuos have anything to do with tlie phices here 
mentioned (Ibilliwcll, Fahoj Mjjihol, ]>. 3>), 

The first edition of this Idyll, 185!), reads ''*I)uiu 
dag'il” instead of “Tintagil,” in lino 2i)L 

The old bard’s remarkable projihocy (in lines 295- 
304) of the de])cndence for complete success of Arthur’s 
aims upon his linding 

“A w<»man in her woiuanlKHnl as ^Teat 
Ak he wjiH ill his mauliood,” 

it ^ 

indicates Tennyson’s profound smise of the supreimie.y 
of man aaul woman in union, Ala.u cannot sueeaHal 
ahnu^ Muntlun* (as (he Brinei'ss Ida found) (‘an woman : 
hut 

“ Ulu' (wain ten<‘(le‘r wol! niinhl- move lhi‘ worth" 

The. old hard, with |)roph(‘i.i(‘. see-ond-siglp., fon'SiM'S tlu‘. 
dolorous day to be - he laltei’s and ids hand fails from 
the harp. 

Tennyson thus transforms into drama, tit*, poi^tiy 
IMalory’s bald acremint (if Alerlin's warning to 
Inlbre lu^ marries ( luineven*, that it was not wholesonu' 
(hr him to ta.ke lun* to wife In the Morlr IhirUiar 
Arthnr, being thus prophetically wanuid of disaster, ami 
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of her and Laiicelot’^love for each other, has only him- - 
self to blame for what he foreknows must follow ; but 
in the there is no open forewarning, only this 

break in the song of the bard’s Yision, the real signifi- 
ca.nce of wdiich does not become manifest until after the 
event that he dared not openly foretell. 

Jloth Lancelot and Arthur, the Queen says, forebore 
their own advantage in tilt and in battle. See Malory 
VII. xxviii. for an instance of Lancelot’s forbearance ; 

It 

we shall have a greater instance hereafter, when he 

“ Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left 
He spared to lift his hand against the King 
"Who made him knight.” 

Guinevere adds, what Tennyson so frequently im- 
presses on us, that 

Manners are. not idle, hut the fruit 
‘ or loyal nature and of iiohle mind.” 

This indeed must remain the greatest praise of 
the old chivalric system: it softened manners. ‘‘The 
greater man the greater courtesy,” w^e had before. Bida 
on the value of manners are numerous in the llomance. 
For example, X. Ixxxi. : “Then shall he never win 
worshi]), said Queen Guenover, for, and it happeth an 
envious man once to win worship, he shall be dis- 
honoured twice therefore. And for this cause all mm of 
worship hate an envious man, and will show him no 
I'ivvour, And he that is courteous, kind, and gentle, 
hath favour in every place.” If the student who reads 



^S| /nr/ is <?/'' /7/A' A7A’*; 

IIh* J/fM’A' Ihtiihrr will tufi* Uu' Iruuhli' to 11oh‘ 

<ln\vu mvh miixiius of <‘lnvalrit‘ oinirU^ wluMuna'.r lu‘ 
tlaam, a. vary initaH'stiiyi;' tH»lh‘at ion of ]unjoura.b!o 
prt’capis will ho f.ho r<‘sult.. 

In liiu' hir» ihc- “itooin of liro, ” nuauis overlaKfin^u; 
toriuoni ; in lino. hoi. t.ho “ llainiioj; death nutans hum- 
in »4 ai. iho slake. See Malory, VI 11. ii. xxxiv. ; XV i 1 L 
iv, vi. ; XIX, ix. ; XX, Hi. ; Kllis, jllrir, Horn, )>. 1H8 ; 
for r(‘for<‘iuu‘S to this inodo of piutLshinj^' xiniaithful 
\viv(‘s, 

hi lino *>87 till', poet doscrihes very iiiciurosipudy 
the aiipo.avanco. of an ('xpanst'. of hlue- hells in the 
woods — 

“ 'Flial siuanM llu‘ heavens iij>]>reiikinjjj iln'u’ the earth/’ 

In the valk\ys of the inni'r lliinalayasa. like hoa.uhrnl 
appoaranee is visible in M.ay, hut is thevo eawsed by 
the fuvget-nuHiois tluit cover the nionntain-inoadows 
till tlioy seem 

“A little sky 
(hih’M in a world hidow/’ 

Wo learn from Arihnrs xvords in lino dll) that 
( inimxviM'ihs father^ Lo.(Hh;t’'run, is no more,. Artlinr 
calls liim ha,ppy in that he is dead before he could 
know of his idulds dishonour. 

It is, well, he adds, that she lias no eliildren. 

This is the oiui unduly hard thiinj; that Aithur says 
in his otherwise just words to hi'i*. Well it may he, 
now, in her dislionour, that she lias no cliildnm ; hut 
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Ilow dillerent, w.itli^sous and daughters — the true 
“ warmth of doithle life — around her, her career might 
have been, it is not difficult to imagine. “ He has 
no children,” says Macdulf of Malcolm ; we may say it 
here of Arthur. It makes him harder on her than he 
might otherwise have been. 

■ The line is introduced no doubt to lend force to the 
antitliesis that follows : — 

The. eiiildren ])orn of thee are sword and fire, 
lied niin, and the breaking uxj of laws* 

The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heatiiien.” 

The “ craft of kindred ” refers to ModreTs treachery, 
for this visit of Arthur’s takes place wdien he is on his 
way to that last battle in the West. 

It is a question, perhaps, whether Arthur’s speech-, 
would not have been the better for the omission of lines 
508-510, and had read— 

“ I mi not made of so slight elements. 

Ytit nuist I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

Tetter the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated,” etc. 

After all he has said of her sin previously, it is 
almost an anti-climax to divert our attention from liis 
own particular case to the general case of tlie man 

“ Who either for his own or children^ mice ” ** 

lets the false wife abide within his house. He has just 
emphasised the fact of her being childless, and now he 
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Hpcuxks oIHIr'. gciicral case wlioii tliSrc are cliiltlreii to 1 m‘, 
ceiKsidercil. It anay be urged Ibai it is^Arilnirw ludunj 
to Ih^ didaefic. Tliis is iru(\ but his uuixims are (»ut of 
])lacc hen?, aleue. with (iuineven’. : tluu’e is ue luwssiiy 
lor tin's furtlu'r jusiiru‘-aiien efhis eeurscs of aetieu. 

(biinevere’s own words to Laniudot, 

“ I aiu yours, 

Not ArtlntrV, as jo know, suvo by tl\p bond '’' 

1 . ,l l\t>\ 

rist' up ill judgment against lier hen', in Arthurs 

“ Tln‘y' are not iniiu', 

Put bancolots : nay, llicy lunau' won; Pu^ King’s’' 

(iGGti. I 547 ). 

The golden Dragon of the great Peudragonship on 
Arthurs Indiaet (line 59)1) is ihus d<*scrihed by 
Spenstu* : — 

‘Vllis haughtio liohma, Inurid all willi gold, 

Polli glorious bright Hpssp and gro;it toi’ptnir bnald ; 

For all the rnsst a. dragon did (‘ulbld 
With groptlif pawns, and ovt-r all did spnahi 
Ills golden wing(*s; his dri'adlull Iddeons hedtb 
Dloso pouehod on tlio hiuau', sponid to throw 
From flaming mouth iuight sparekle.s (lory rnhl, 

That siuhleinn horrour to faint, luairts did slmw ; 

And Hcnly tayh* was >{relehl .nlowar his baeke full IcnvoA 

F. b vh. 3L 

Perliaps the ytaulilnicli was in tlio poet's thought wluui 
bo described iu line GOd the stream Unit ‘Pspiuiiing 
from the cliff) fails in mid air/' but remakt's ilsidf at tln^ 
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base. Tlie simile is raWier too recondite and ornate for 
tins moment of simple tragic passion. 

In line 622 defeat seems used in its Sliaksperian 
sense of ruin or destruction. The warmth and eoloiirf ' 
line 641, is that previously referred to in Elaine, line 
134. 

The pathetic gentleness of the cadence in the last 
line, 

“ To where beyond these voices there is peace/’ 
is as exquisite as that in Milton’s finest ver,se — 

“ And I shall shortly be with them that rest.” 



OIIAFTKR. XVI 

TIIK PAS8IN({‘ OF AUTnUR, 

J)FF 0 RK discussing eitlier tlio signiiicaiico or ilu'- sources 
of this Idyll, its litcra,ry history must hrinfly he iHJCorded, 

The poem of the Morle Darthiir—n Irngiueiit com- 
prised in Hues 170 to *140 of tlie ])r(^seiit Pummy of 
Arlhnr — Avas originally piihlished in the Poovih of 1842, 
ill n ])netical setting entitled P/io E})h\ Ft is still re- 
prinli'd in tins form among tlu*. collected poems; Imt in 
1S70, when Tho Ifoljf (rntil (fO(/ nihvr apptNinal, 

an eailarged version, under ilie title of the Pomuff of 
Ar/lnn\ ])(3camo tlie deJinitive Idyll, the last book of 
the 

luu'ing the tith'. - page of tho, OooH volunu.^ just 
meiitioiieil is a noiitication of tlie order in whiidi the 
Idylls won) to he read tluvneeforward, Thi3 list is as 
follows : ■ ■ 

“Tlie. ( 'oming of Arthur. ThePomd Tohln (,!eraint 
and Ihiid. Merlin and Vivien. La.ne.elot and Elaine. 
The Holy drail Eelloas and Ettarrc^ tluinevere^ - 
The Passing of Arthur;^— ^ This last, the carHesi written 
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ol tile poems, is here coftiiected with the rest in accord- 
ancc with an early project of the Author’s ” 

The additional lines by which this connection is 
ceinonted are lines 1 to 109, and lines 441 to the end. 

The Author’s footnote, given above, is important, for 
it saves ns from the necessity of speculating further as 
to whether Tennyson originally meant to compose a 
connected poem or not. 

The Last Toummimit was published in the Con^ 
temforary Review in 1871, and appeared in a volume 
with a new Idyll, Gavcth and Lynettc, in 1S72. 

The Idyll Cff Enid, or as it is called in the above 
notice, Geraint and Enid, was at the same time divided 
into two parts in the collective re-issue of the 
Mylh. 

Lastly, Balin and Salem came in the Tircsias volume 
of 1885, and completed the Hound Table. 

Malory’s twenty -first book needs to be compared 
closely \yitli parts of this concluding Idyll. It is better 
to say absolutely that both his picture and Tennyson’s 
are highly imagi native and poetic, than to institute a 
» comparison between the two with a view of determin- 
ing their respective merits. It must be acknowledged, | 
however, that while Malory is telling the story of | 
Lancelot as well as that of Arthur, Tiiunyson has the 
advantage of being able to concentrate our view upon 
the oiu'. pathetic figure of tlio wounded King. 

This gives the closing Idyll a singleness, a tragic 
simplicity and heroic grandenr, that wo miss to some 

u 
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extent ill the mingled '^Morto Arbus’’ and Lancelot’^ 
story of the old kuiglit. 

When we turn to the Passinff qf Arthur, and examine 
tlio portions that have been added to the old Homeric 
iragment of the Morfe Dariknr, we see that the addi- 
tional lines not only link tlic dramatic scene of Arthurs 
death to that of his parting with (luinovere, but also 
continue tlie alh'gorical underplot and bring it to a 
concordant close. 

In the original four Idylls of 1859-^i?;ea?, Viumi, 
Maine, and "XJumerere — there are no incidents plainly 
meant to be interpreted in a spiritual sense ; although 
we now see that such an application is possible. But in 
the volume of 1870 the newTdjlks — the Oominf], Gareth, 
h'Ueas, the Oeaii, and the enlarged Morfe (U* .Pamntj of 
Arthur — all (‘loarly sliadow forth a more or less dis- 
tinguishahh* all(‘gory. 

To a mind like Tennysoirs, at oncA philoso])hiea! 
and drama(i(»s the. jxrssihility of giving tlie story a 
mysticah esottuic meaning must from the la'ginniiig 
have ]>resented itse.lf; and in tlie inb'rval of ten ye.ars 
hei-wcMm tlu' earlier group of Idylls and lln^ later, tla^ * 
]>oed ])robahly t^ame to ])erceive more fully than at 
lirsi that tlie collocation of a seri(‘s of mei’c' canuMrs of 
knightl3H()ves and lights, however exipnsiudy chiselled, 
would not he in itstdf suHhdent to imparl artistic unity 
to a lo«g work; tliat to rise to the Iieight (if liis great 
argument lie must assort the spiritual truth, inust justify 
eternal Pro-vidence in some loftiuv way. 
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Hence he seems tcx,have determined to elaborate liis 
^'old project” of imparting an inner meaning to the 
legendary narrative ; and accordingly in the Idylls of 
1870 Arthur's story is represented as a sort of mystical 
Pilgrim’s Progress; a struggle of the Christian Spirit 
hindered by the Flesh, and by the environment of a 
naughty world. 

It is strange how historical narratives sometimes 
lend themselves to a duplicate application, either of a 
literal or of an allegorical kind. Dryden’s great poem 
is the most perfect example of such extraordinary duality 
in literal history. But when the narrator is not tied to 
the concurrence of actual historical facts, when he is 
able to pick and choose, and to take liberties with his 
incidents and characters, the creation of an inner signi- 
iicance, as we see in Spenser and in Tennyson, is a 
comparatively easier task than Dryden’s was. 

In his earlier writings Tennyson several times mani- 
fested the allegorising and moralising bent of his mind. 
The Falace of Art is an instance of this tendency, for 
it represents a soul possessed of many gifts, that did 
love beauty only,” and traces that soul’s progress through 
selfish hedonism to satiety and despair. The Vision of 
Sin, Simeon Styliies, and the Two Voices also represent 
spiritual conflicts and aspirations. In the Epilogue to 
MotU Barthur fragment of 1842 the poet shadows 
forth a visionary interpretation of the career of 'Arthur, 
as representing the upward course*' and striving of the 
human race in general ; he foreshadows the gradual 
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si^rcad of tho spirit of truth aiKhenlighteniiucni And 
we are told, and may pc'.rcoive, that in U\o I(h/Us of flio 
King idle poet means to represent syniholically the 
conllict of Sense and Soul. Lei us brielly irnee this 

allog-ory. 

The Coming of Arthur shows us the send, typihed 
b 3 r Arthur, l)orne into this world ol‘ sense from the 
iinmortal sea that brought it hither, lli^aven lies about 
it in tlic beginning ; there is a dawn of joy and hope, 
a springtime of youth and love. Tlfb spirit that 
fills Arthur also fills all his knights for a time, for in 
childhood all hearts arc pure and all Impes are high 
and noble. 

The minor parapliernalia of the allegory — tho great 
Hall of Arthur, symbolical, xiot of tho body, like Spenser’s 
Honso of Alma, but of tho stages, the four great zones, 
"through wldeh the soul must rise, and tho war that it 
must wage ; the Church of Gamelot, with the guiding 
powers, Merlin, Intellect, the T^ady of the Lake, lleligion, 
and tlu^ tliree helpful (huums, (fin'istiau virtiios; tho 
Sword of the J^pirit, (he armour of the soul militaul: ; the 
dragon-bonghts of evil temptations that twist ami twine 
around us ; tlui rays of luMivcnly radiance, Love and 
Faith and Hoi)e, and the great symbol of the Cross,— 
these have no need of detailed interpretation : we may 
ascribe as much or as little meaning to them as we 
ifiease, Then in the first Idyll of the Hound Tabl(^, wc 
have the strife of (iareth, tho strong youtii, against 
the foolish symbols of Time that tlie ^4bttr fools 
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have sucked from the holy hermit’s rock-sculptured 
parable of 

“ The war of Time against the Soul of Man.’’ 

The fresh morning, the hot noon, the mellowing 
evening of Life are typified ; the I’espective periods of 
youthful love, and golden cares and ambitions, and the 
fading life of settled habits good or bad. Even death 
itself is deprived of its terrors by the man who endureth 
firm unto the' end. 

Then in the G-rail we see once more tlie higher life 
symbolised : £cnd few there be that find it. There is an 
awful discipline needful — 

Men must ri^e on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves ” ; 

must cross the broken arches over the chaotic sea of" 
life, that only Galahad and Percivale traversed in safety. 
Put such (lucsts are only for the few ; little men must 
be content to sit by little fires ; even Arthur himself, 
the ordinary noble soul, cannot undertake the Grail at 
all times — he has a lowlier human task to first fulfil, 

“ As a hind 

To whom a space of land is given to plough.” 

The Soul that Arthur typifies is the soul of every 
one of us — it must feel the warmth of double, life, 
must be mated to Sense, as Arthur is to Guinevere. If 
that union is happy and regulated, all will go well ; the 
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purpose of the Sours life Avill b(‘. •fullillcd. But if not, 
if Sense, tlio co-nuite of Soul, be, wealvManl foolish, the 
children born of their union will be ‘‘ rod ruin and the 
breaking up of laws/’ 

Last, as tins sun of hunuin exi>stence is sinking in the 
west, that battle in the winter of life must come, must 
end in defeat— the soul must pass away. But not to 
perish iiiterly— there is a hopt‘, for men. Bercluinee in 
another life, a mansion incorruptible, it ina.)' heal it of 
its grievous wound. “Ifor this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality/’ 

It may be objected that this allegory only crops out 
in a fcw places ; that the. stratum of romance fro- 
([nently covers it and hides it. This is so ; it does hide 
^it ; but the solid rock ol’ sjuritual truth is beneatli ilie 
flowery meads of fancy all the mim\ Nor does the poet 
aim at composing an allegory (uit and (Hit ; he has only 
“multiplied visions, and used similitudes/’ to dimly 
shadow forth man’s spiritua.1 wariare here on eart-h.^ 

Looking at the lesson of this allegory as shown in the 
career of Arthur, are we to conclude that the poem is 
the story of a failure? Ts sense too strong for soul in 
this world of ours? To the worldling like Tristram it 
seems to bo so. Can Arthur make nfr ]mre, lie asks— 

^ Mr. Ekdalo, in th' Ididls, fur inoro tliH'ply hUo tliu 

allegory tliau I havo done in tlu’ ibrogoing brief .sko.Ub, buj. my ouUitjo 
willgivo 8011X0 gouoral idea of what sort of ulk-gory iy to bn fmuivl by 
tho seckor. 
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Can Ajtliur make me pure 
As any nifaicleii child ? lock up my tongue 
From uttering freely what I freely hear ? 

Bind me to one % The wide world laughs at it.” 

And the world and the Tristrams of the world will 
laugh at it as they have laughed .at the Christ, the 
spiritual reformer, in every country and in every age. 

But Tennyson gives a different answer to the q[ues- 
tion. The answer from the Idylls is the same as from 
the Vision of '"Sin — 

Is there any hope I 

To which an answer peaPcl from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 

There is hope — our little systems may perish, yet 
the seed remains. But ascetic schemes for controlling " 
humanity must fail, whether they he schemes of men 
like Arthur or of wmmen like Princess Ida. And the 
moral of such failures is virtually this, that the passions, 
no less than the intellectual powers and the spiritual 
yearnings of mankind, must he taken into account in 
ideal schemes for the regeneration of the world. Never- 
theless all such failures of idealism are landmarks of 
social progress ; our 

“ Wildest dreams 

Are but the needful preludes of the truth.’’ 

Without meaning to depreciate the value of a moral 
significance in works of art, it may nevertheless be a 
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(|ncstioii wlioMier wo slionld dinch any very groat 
iinporiance to tire eiuldeinatic aigndlcaiiou of this 
nol)lc ])0(aiL If a.rt is to toacli i)raoticnl niora-lity 
juid not mere hypoca'itic cant, it innst do ao by nn« 
conscious example instead of by pretentious precept ; 
it must ]uirify t-lie heart by patliebic iiupressioig rather 
than by didactiij inkupnd-atioiu 

Tlu^ time when aIh\gory and parable couhl IVuitfully 
teach mankind has long gone past, and tlu' moral hssstuis 
of tlie ./f/////.s* must come from their noble song of lu'roic 
asinration aiut tragic failure, from their represmitatiou 
of the Nemesis that overtakes tlu'. sinneivand not from 
their shadowing Sense at war with Soul, and still less 
from tlicir cities built to music, and men in hardened 
skins, and blooming hoys under the mask of death. The 
most that can ho said of these features is that they give 
colour and peculiarity to the mumtive — ami these loo 
are. very good things in their smaller way. 

With regard to the pinnase iVmvi of spiritual anysti* 
oism expounded by Tennysmg it does not seem to 
differ auuch from that of the ancient gnostics genera, lly. 
Some i)r(lu'. doctrines of the Buli pticts (»f Persia seem 
U) tmrioiisly resemble it. Thus in the following ciuotu- 
lions frenu the Saldmdii and Akdl of dami, Edward 
Eitzgt'valds version, we have the sunuj doctrines con- 
densed '"that are unfolded by ^rtmnyson in the //a/// 
GmiL Oompavo UalalnuVri aspirations with those of 
J'ami in this opening invocation : — 
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“ I woiild be 

Tliy lover, and tbine only — I, mine eyes 
Seal’d iif the Light of Thee to all but Tliee, 

Yea ill the revelation of Thyself 
Lost to Myself, and all that Self is not 
Within the Double World that is but One.^’ 

the Tennysonian Sense compare Absal : — 

‘^And who was Absal? The Sense-adoring Body, 

Slave to the Blood and Sense — «tlii*ough whom the Soul, 
Although the Body’s very Life it be, 

Doth yet imbibe the knowledge and delight 
Of things of Sense.” 

And Salaman — a name compounded of Saldmcit and 
Asmdn^ Safety and Heaven : — 

“ A special Essence called the Soul of Man ; 

A child of Heaven, in raiment unbeshamed 
Of sensual taint, and so Salaman named.” 

Lastly, Zuhrah is interpreted, as the second coming 
of Arthur may be too : — 

For what is Zuhrah ? What but that Divine 
Original, of which the Soul of Man 
Darkly possesst, by that fierce iiscijiline 
At last he disengages from the dust, 

And flinging off the baser rags of Sense, 

And all in Intellectual light arrayed, 

As oonc|ueror and king ho mounts the throne, 

And w'ears the crown of Human Glory.” 

Verily it is a hard matter for a poet to find anything 
new to say under the sun. 
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There are many ver^^ioii}^ of the ;story of King' Artlmf b 
(I catlu Tennyson Follows IVfalory, distunt-ly in the open* 
ing lines, and more closely in the old “ Jiomeih*. echoes ’’ 
of the iinal scAaio, 

As rercivaJe tells in after yt'ars the story of the 
Grail, so here Hir .Bodivere, in tlu3 white winkir of his 
age, relat(‘.s the (k‘.ath of Artlinr. Or, to nst‘. Malory’s 
words once more : ^' For this tale, Sir Bedivm’e, Knight 
of the Hound Table, made it to he writ.teu” (XX L vi,) 

From the time when Arthur saw omf lying in the 
dust at Almeshnry, says Bedivere, he is da/<(‘d and 
forloriL Life has no longer any clcaniess for him as in 
the old days. Bedivere pacing hy night among the 
sleeping soldiers hears his moanings of despair. lie 
has seen God, cries Arthur to himself, in the starry 
firmament, and in the heauteotis t'.arth, hut in His ways 
with men he has not found Him, Has Siune lesser (iod 
made the world imjun'hs'ny, aiul will the Higlu God 
come some time and rcslmpe it luaunHling to His will? 
Or is it that the world is fair, Imt man such a. ]air« 
blind creature that he cannot see the final goal of ill? 
Artliur has lu^pcil to work Godh will np{)n ejirth, hut 
he has striven vainly ; all ilanse whom hn hm f-ruskHl 
havt^, proved false to him, and the realm that he lias 
raised is lapsing into barbarism again. Has God for* 
saken him, he moans ; nay, tlu're is a hc >}>0 lieyoncL 

These words depiit. llu‘. despair of the Idealist, to 
whom the economy of Heaven is dark ; Nature seems 
perfect, why should man only mourn ? 
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In Malory’s third (chapter of Book XXI. Arthur’s 
dream is described, and the ghost of Qawaiii appears to 
him ; but the two accounts are so dissimilar as not to 
call for collocation. Arthur tells his dream, and Bedivere 
comforts his master and calls his mind back from Yisiom 
ary thoughts of G-awain — trivial in death as in life — to 
the actuality of things, and the yet remaining hope of 
victory. 

But this civil war, answers Arthur, is ruinous whether 
we win or lose— the king who fights his people fights 
himself.^ 

^ These words of Arthur’s may be compared with Hughes’s play, 
Dodsley, iv. 303 : — 

“ Howell, If fortune fawn. 

Arthur, Each way on me she frowns. For win I, lose I, both pro- 
cure my grief. 

Cador. Put case you win, what grief ? 

Arthur, Admit I do, what joy ? 

Oador, Thou may you rule. 

Arthur. When I may die. 

Oador. To rule is much. 

Arthur, Small, if we covet nought. 

Oador, Who covets not a crown. 

Arthur, He that discerns the sword aloft. 

Oador. That hangeth fast. 

Arthur . But by a hair. 

Cador. Right holds it up. 

Arthur, Wrong pulls it down. 

Oador. The commons help the king. 

Arthur. They sometimes hurt. 

Oador, At least the peers. 

ArOmr. Sold, if allegiance want. 

Oador. Yet sovereignty. 

Arthur, Not if subjection fail.” 

With the last speech compare Authority forgets a dying King.” 
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So Arthur luovos west into J/yono-swo, Jiiut the last 
l)attl(i in iouglit-— at Uaiulau, ht^sidt^ the riv(‘.r (tainbula, 
«a,}\s (leollVey (p. 270), It is a (diauti<’. e.<)nflict, where 
iViend Biuites IViend amid the nhroud of diaith-white fog. 
As eveuiug coiiios on, the north wind blows the mist 
asid.i^ a.ud Arthur ga/.es on the mnio. of sbuightor. 
Thou conies tla^ fa-tal <luel, in wliieh Modixal wounds 
Arthur to tlu^ dtudh and is bimsidf slain by the last 
stroke of hheahbur. 

From line 170 we come to the old i/f^r/e DaHhvr of 
1842 — ‘MirsJ made a,n(I latest IcftdNaf all the Idylls. 
^Somo bits of .Malory may be (piotcd, for the last 
time. 

From the lino So all day lung/^ etc., wo vshould com- 
pare Malory, XXL iv., '' Am\ then they fought all the 
long (hiy ” eta, when the slaying of ]\l<:)dred is told. 
Wo must tak<i the '‘broken chancel with a broken 
cross,*’ liiu‘. 177, ‘as a symbol of Artlmr’s shattered 
(naisade, but ih(‘, lines are tuamdugly also a eombimition 
of two ])a.s.sages in tin*. J/br/e Jhniin/r, In XXL iv. 
Lucan and Ikulivtu’e lead Artlmr ^'Indwixt thmn both 
to a little chapel not far from the st^aside”; a, ml in 
XII L xvii, then*, is a s(Mme desrrihtul in wldcli we have 
''a stony cross, which d(*[>arjtMl two wa}'s in waste land/* 
and '‘an old cha]>el/* and the chapel thior is '' waste and 
broken/* Ihit there is no more nccc-nssity for tracing 
TeiinyBoids Bcciujry hero to these passaguNS than tlicre is 
for tracking the constituents of his lino line, liiy a 
great water, and the moon was Ml/* to Malory’s 
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great water/' IV. vi; /;a broad water/' YII xix.; and 
moon shone ^clear/’ XIV. v. I 

With line 183— 

I’lie goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record — 

compare 111. xiv. and XX, ix. : '"Now have I lost the 
fairest fellowship of noble knights that ever held 
Christian king together. Alas, my good knights be 
slain away from me.” 

The casting away of Excalibnr must be quoted in 
full 

‘‘But my time diieth fast, said the king. Therefore said 
Arthur, take thou Excalibnr, my good sword, and go with it to 
yonder’ neater side, and when thou comest there, I charge thee 
throw my sword in that water, and come again, and tell me 
what thou there seest. My lord, said Bedivere, your command- 
ment shall he done, and lightly bring you word again. So Sir 
Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble sword, 
that the pommel and baft 'were all of preciotis stones, and then 
he said to himself, If I throw this rich sword in the water, 
thereof shall never come good, hut harm and loss. And then 
Sir Bedivere hid Excalibnr under a tree. And as soon as lie 
miglit he came again unto the king, and said he bad been at the 
water, and bad thrown the sword into the water. What sawest 
tliou there? said the king. Sir, lie said, I saw nothing but 
waves and winds. That is untruly said of thee, said the king ; 
therefore go thou lightly again, and do my command as thou 
art to mo lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in. TJien Sir 
Bedivere returned again, and took the sword in his hand ; and 
then him thought sin and shame to throw away that noble 
sword ; and so eft lie hid the sword, and returned again, and 
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iiold i.o tlm king tliai he had boon ni ibo waior, aiKl done biiii 
coinnnnulinentv Wliai; Haw iliou ibon^, ? Habl tlie king. Bit*, be 
Huid, 1 Haw nolliinJi but t.lu‘ wjitoPH wap 'mnl tbe waven wait. 
Alt traitnr, nnlrtn^, naid king At'lbtir, now basi. ibon ln‘trajtH] 
me twice. Who would bare wtntd tlmi ibon that bast, bemi to 
me so litd‘ and (k*tu\ and Ibon art natmal a noble knigbt, and 
would bctra.y me for tbe ricbe.s of tbe nword. 1bii. now go again 
ligbily, for iby long tarrying ptdintb me in great jeo|m,rdy of 
my life, for I bave taken (‘old. And bnt if Ibou do now an I 
bid iltee, if t'ver I may nee tlnat, 1 sball nitty ibee with mine 
owtt luindn, bw ibou wonldest for my ricb nword Ht*e me diaid. 
Then Sir Betlivere departed, and went to tbe f^vord, attd lightly 
took it up, and went tit tin* wtiim* Hide, tind there be bound the 
girdle tiboui tbe bilta, tind then be threw tin* Hword an fju* into 
tbe Wider an be might, and tlnu'e etum^ tin arnt and tin btind 
above tbe water, .and nnd. it, and caught it, and so shook it 
tbricG and brandisbed, and then vanished a.way the band with 
the sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the 
king, and told him wliat be saw. Alas, Hai<l tbe king, bel]) me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir 
Ikdiveu* took tbe king upon bis back, mal so went with lum to 
that water side. And wbeu tln\y wm*e at the watm* sldi‘, t‘Ven 
fast by tbe bank Imved a little ba,rg(s with many fair ladies in 
it, and among them all was a <pieeu, and all they had black 
hoods, and all they wept and shriidvcd when they saw king 
Arthur. How put me into the bat*ge, said tln^, king : and so he 
<Ii(| softly. And there received him three (|uctms with great 
nuiurning, and bo they set him dtovn, and in one <d! their bi]is 
king Arthur laid his head, and iheu that tpieen said, Ah, dear 
brother, why have ye tarriefl so long from ineJ Alas, this 
wound on jiniv head bath caught ovm* much tadd. And ho 
limn they rowed from tbe laud ; and Sir Btulivere bidiebl all 
those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere cried, Ah, iny 
lord Arthur, what shall become of uh?. now ye go Jirom me, and 
leave me here alone among mine enemies. Comfort tbyself, 
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said tlie king, and do as well as tlion inayest, for in me is no 
trust for to trust in: For I will into tlie vale of Avilion, to 
lieal me of my grie\%iis wound. And if tfion hear never more 
of me, pray for my soul, Ihxt ever the queens and the ladies 
wept and shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as soon as 
Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, 
and so took the forest, and so he went all that night, and in the 
morning he was ware betwixt two holts hoar of a chapel and an 
Ixermitage (XXI. v*) 

This brings ns down to line 440, the end of the old 
fragment. The concluding twenty -nine lines resume 
the mystical story. The passing Soul, having fought a 
good fight, having finished its course, having kept the 
faith, is received beyond the limit of the world,'' with 
a faint and distant sound of acclaim, 

As if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.” 

The seasons of man's life have run their course ; it 
is the last night of the old year as Arthur passes away, 
and the sun rises bringing in the new year. 

Yes, there is hope, after the strife and the dark- 
ness — 

God made Iiimaelf an awful rose of dawn.” 

A few things remain to be noted. 

The story of Arthur’s death will be found in ballad 
form in Percy’s lielujim, ii 124, and in Bell’s* 
Ballads, p.*108. 

Gawaiii is '‘blown along a wandering wind,” as 
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Virgil desc.ribes the 8])iriis e^yiosinl to the vi(nvh',R8 
wiikIs; liiB moaiH Hollew, hollow j^l is ilie. 

(‘oiife.sion of the worldling, wise too fiiie, tluii all worldly 
Joys niv. vanity. 

The e,oni|nuison (line 118) of the spectral laaes grow- 
ing fainter onwa-rd, 

LilvP wild birds tbiii dinagt^ 

Tlu'ir st'asdu in the night 

riandls In cxv,— » 

hn.p]>y Inrds, that rliange (ludr sky 
d\) build and brood ; that live' tludr'livcs 
h'rom land to land;’' 

But (doser are the lines of Dante, /;{/W’/ie, v. (Cary) : — 

‘‘ As (’.rane.H 

Cdumting tludr dolorous notes, li'avi'rst* tlu^ sky, 
Bfcretdi’d oat in long array ; so I Indudd 
Bpiriis, who eaino loud wailing, imrri(‘d on 
By tladr dire doouu” 

In line 48 the dim crit'S, 

As of Honm lonely eity sai’k’d by ni‘4d,” 

may be compared with the iv. '\ 4 ^~ 

‘‘Hure rose a shriidc as of a eify aackkld ‘ 

Tho recreant knightB mentioned in liius Cl, who have 
repudiated tlndr vow.s and their allegiance, nyYertliele.S8 
in their lu'.avts know right vadl, says J>edivcn\», tlmt 
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Aiilnir i.s llir kin*:* in ikn’MiiV r,.-j-ny 'A* 

TIi«‘ {ir«^#sAl I k 1!^*’ jin^f ht(f^ .sv^A/ /// hln 
fheiv A //<» if l< iin( s:{i«k Th* jiu^! hfifh iht^iufhl ill 

liisliuoif Ku a*; lia ralliar aniih it hy rota to liiiia.st^lf, m 
ilia! !ia woiikl havo, |ltaH lhat In* vnu t htT.inx'lily heliovo 
it;, nr kn |iarsn;aln»l l»y it., Fttr ni>iir ilniiy tlinro iA ti 
(kak th^sn for ulnan it aiaknlli iliai {lun*o Ma^rn uo 
(uhL' Sr»iiiailiin;:' likn ihi.s S(H‘Ium to 1h* siLinj(i(‘<! by 
!kHlivi‘n‘\s wmiAs. 

^ Tia* laud fd' Lynnnssix linn baa Inion luoutioiKul 
ill c.lia|»trr iii. It is 8n|>p«>snd to liavo, boon a rc^dou 
Wi'st of Anriiwall of whiah iho »St*iIly Isles are the 
ouly pans rmuaiuiup^ above water. There scams to 
1h» a eertaiu likeuess between L//tmrm and lAmiim, a 
prt»vim'e f Lmuiox) meiitiont‘d by Geoffrey; but such 
iiiaifers must ho fell to the professed students of 
,i\rih«riau loeu.litiea. Sir bk Sirachey says that St 
l\d de 'Leon in IbAlany is iiuxmt 

*‘Tliis way mat thiii dividing the swift mincrAs a 
Virgilian t.iirn of exprissiom 

With the idudJiet ** unkuighMyd' lino 288, compare 
Spenser* /< lA, 'VL iik dC : ^Minknightly knight, the 
bimuLU <d' ibat nmne/^ 

Arihur in his anger says to Jtedivere, line 300, 

I \\a1! ur{f4(^ lual slay tlieo with mine 

an arciiiiic inode of speaking that is found in Malory, ' 
X. xxij,. I <4h;dl slay thco with mine own hands A; 
(xunpure X. Ixxx. 
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TIu^ stmiiUi^r of tluuunihenit in(»rn ’’ k ilio aiirnra 
borealis, mv.n wlani ibe iuovin,i;'^i|fles of \vin|ta\" 
floal.ing* itaiberys, (‘rash together U\ the levrfiuo’ii seas. 

wouial liatli talo'n ruh! 

in fnau “Malory, XXL v. ; (anopan^ VI IL viii. 

A cry that >ih!irrol to tlu', tingling siarsf* line 
thrilled, vibrated; as in the PrintYss, iii*: ^*eonHonanl 
chords that shiver to one nott'.^* 

The use of dash a,s in Hiio d8;h <lasluHl*with iln^ps of 
onset/' is repeattnl hy Ttnsny.sts) in the v, 

157 : '‘dashed with, dtaitlu” 

Arihur’s goldini curls, that made his forehead like 
a rising sun/' have laum renmrkiHl on in tiu^ (hmmff qf 
Arlhrr ; compare also l\lan(rs “ Htth*. head saniinuj over 
with curls/' 

The holy Khlers, line *1()L are the Magi nnmtioned 
in the (ImiU Hue 452, As to tiie llonnd Tahhy hiH) 
chap. i,iL 

In line 408, “ the old iU'der (hangtlh, gi'^dug plae(‘ to 
nowT the words that were f\dl (^f hopt^ in Uu' 

0 / Ariluir.Vnm have now becotm^ words of o^Hig- 
nation to the wall of (LkL 

^^liCst one good cristom should, corrupt the WiuhiT 
line 410, for ‘Vgoi)dness, gunving to a }duri«y, dicns 1,11 liis 
own too nuuihy IV. vii* U8* 

To Sir. (kdlins’s note on tlie *^gold chains '' that bind 
the earth about the foot of Clod, add ( ■liauci,‘i'‘Hnvfcn‘u(’e 
to the ** fayro cdicyno of love 
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For witli iliat fa^^’c clicyiie of love lie bond 
Tim fyj\ ibc watir, the oyr, and Oidc the lond, 

1 ii (‘v.rteyil l^oiindesj that they may not flee/' 

KniijUes Tale, 2133. 

With line 435—1110 swan 

hinting a wild carol ere her death ’’ — 

compare Tcunysoii^s JDjjing Swan. 

Pliny ” says Mr. Dyer, alludes to a superstition by 
Avliieli swans ali'c said to sing sweetly before their death, 
but falsely, ho tells us, as proved through his own 
observahioii. Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar Errors 
. , . say,s : * From great antiquity, and before the 
melody of Syrens, the musical note of swans hath been 
commended, and they sing most sweetly before their 
death ; for thus we read in Plato, that from the opinion 
of mckmimjoliosis, or transmigration of the souls of men 
into the liodics of: boasts most suitable unto their human 
comlition, after his death Orpheus the musician became 
a swan ; thus was it the bird of Apollo, the god of 
mimic, by the Greeks ; and an hieroglyphick of music 
among the Egyptians, from whom the Greeks derived 
llteir conception/ etc. {Eng, EoUdorr, p. 97). 

With the wird rhyme in line 445, "^From the great 
(IcHqi to the great deep he goes/' compare the Coming 
o/ylr(hni\ lino dOO; and with the "'three whereat we 
gashed/' lino 454, compare the Coming of Arthur, line 
276. Tho* stateliest of the three queens is in the 
legend Morgan le Fay, ArtliuFs sister. For the thought 
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implied in the la«tlint^sec /// cvi. : llien* 
otth wild hells/* * 

One hist hit of udvhn‘. has to }h\ piven to tlie slndeiit 
who has ae.(H)mpaui<‘d nu^ ihmu^’h this little heok. 
Orititud study ihOiii {uithor is vco'y wt^ll in its way, and 
useful as a pveyuiratiou hn* i.ln' appre, (nation ot a. potuu. 
But it is only truly useful in th(‘ st^nst* that a stndy (if 
the s(ueue(‘.s ludps our appiHw.iation of tlu* wiirks of llu^ 
Onaiior, Huch hnimiug is a means unfl lUit the mid 
AVe must look a,t nature with din^et eyes, and not 
tlmmgh the medium of hooks, if we \fould (*ommune 
with the spirit of nature; and we must read poeiiy, not 
for the sake of the pariieU's of iit('rary dust that adiiert' 
to it, hut for its own sake, and for the poedfs sahu\ 
sinctuidy aiul syinpatht’.tieally. Only hy doing so can 
wo really bring ourjnvu small hearts info (mntae.t with 
the huge liea^rt of tlie ])oet. Only thus ea-ii a. great* 
poem like the /f/////s e/’ ///r A'/a// hev’onn' to us ‘MJu» 
pi‘(‘ei()us lihsblood of a master spirit-, 'unhalnaul am! 
treasured u]> (ui pnrpos(‘ to a. life, heyond hie/' 
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